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A UNIQUE PEOPLE. 


The Icelanders In Pembina County, North 
Dakota. 


BY H. J. ROSS. 


Iceland has presented to scholars and philolo- 
gists one of the most interesting of fields for the 
investigation of the history of the earliest Norse 
people. Herself a geological paradox, the peo- 
pling of the Arctic island forms one of the most 
fascinating pages in the drama of the Aryan race. 

As usual ‘“‘there was a woman at the bottom of 
it.’ When the high born maiden Gyda, of the 
race of Thor, declared, to her suitors, that she 
would be wooed of no man until he should be 
king of Norway, Harald, son of Jarl Halfdan 
Svarte, Norway’s earliest lawgiver, of the clan 
Yugling, whose ancestor was Al-Fader Woden’s 
self, swear an oath; namely this, that he would 
be king of Norway and so wed his haughty 
Gyda, and until then would he never clip his 
head. Wherefore, his hair, which was of a 
golden co.or, grew long; and so men called him 
the fair or beautiful haired one (Haarfager). 
Now the Norse were a free people, living under 
a semi-patriarchal form of government, and his 
brother chiefs scorned this upstart who would 
king it over them. Therefore he went against 
them and fought for hisown hand. The struggle 
was a stubborn one; but, by dint of consummate 
statescraft and heroic fight, Harald, in the end, 
overcame all his foes and ruled from Denmark to 
the Naze. At Halfursfford the last confederacy 
of Jarl’s was broken in the great sea fight (A. D. 
863). Thereafter there was nothing for the Norse 
save submission or else death or exile, as it liked 
them. The Vi-kings, taking ship, spread over 
all Northern Europe, gaining foothold in Ireland, 
Britain and France by force of arms. They colo- 
nized The Hebrides, Zetland, the Farde Isles; 
while others, yet bolder of soul, struck north- 
west, searching for an island, whereof they had 
heard, in those seas. Several attempts were 
made, fruitlessly, to settle this place, at first 
called Snowland, where certain Irish culdees had 
preceded the Norse. Earl Ingolf gained the first 
permanent landing, after four years of endeavor 
(874 A. D.) His place of settlement being at 
Reikiavik, the present capital of Iceland. Sixty 
years after, all the habitable coast was settled 
by the exiles. 

Toshow affinity of the blood glance at the career 
of the sons of Rognovald Jarl of More, friend to 
Haarfager; these, Gangiir Holfur, Ejwar and 
Hrollg would not submit to Harald, but ravaged his 








north coast. Harald goesagainst them defeating, 
whence Holfur sails to France; his prowess there 
gains him the dukedom of a province he renames 
Normandy (place of Northmen); Huélfur or Rolf 
proves to be ancestor, seventh in ascent, to Wil- 
liam of Normandy, conqueror of England (1066). 
Ejwar settles in Orkney, to become sire to the 
Scottish ‘‘Lords of the Isles.’ Hrollg goes to 
Iceland and settles. So that those of French or 
British descent who take pride in derivation 
from the conquering ‘‘Norman blood” might find 
“far sibb”’ relatives in the Arctic island, where, 
is is said, descendants of Hrollg still survive. 
The adventurers found a wierd homing place. 
Earth’s central fires and Thule’ had long con- 
tended there, albeit no volcanic outbreak took 
place for half a century after the landing. In- 
deed, despite barren, verdureless mountains, 
snow-capped, with great glaciers trailing from 
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slope to sea, or vast snow fields spanning the 
valleys, so much did the fertile shoreland surpass 
their old abiding place that the rovers esteemed 
themselves to have found a very goodly heritage; 
for cattle and sheep throve mightily, while the 
seas roundabout swarmed with all manner of 
fish; even cereals grew then where root crops 
are now hardly to be raised. 

Besides the land’s and ocean’s fertility there 
were the dragon-ships, with stout Gangers to man 
them. The ‘Swans Bath’ was their path to spoils, 
plunder of the South, rapture of combat, final 
and best of ways to Woden’s hospitable halls of 
the chosen. Britain and Ireland, France and 








Spain knew oftentimes the terrors of the Raven 
flags. Alike to these mariners were icy Baltic, 
or vapid waves of the Mid Sea, even to Borpho- 
rous. They knew and dared and loved all waters. 

Although terrible foes, the sea rovers could be 
staunchest of allies. Athelstane and Ithelred 
and dmund Ironsides of ngland, Hakon, Olaf 
Triggvason and St. Olaf of Norway had, for 
chief champion at their courts, Icelanders no 
less famous at sword than harp-playing. The 
muster roll of the Verengar Guard, in the city 
Constantine founded, bore names that bespake 
the Northern origin, and to them was confided 
the guardianship of the person of the Caesar’s 
self; for the master of the Roman Empire, in 
the days of Kastern decadence, relied, for 
safety, mostly upon the shield-bulwark of his 
Gothic guard; the so-called ‘‘barbarians”’ being 
proven faithful unto death; while mendacious, 
fallen Greek and degenerate Koman legionary 
could not be relied upon to protect the empire 
or baffle her thronging enemies. 

In the Thing, the Icelander preserved those 
free social institutions which preceded feudal- 
ism and survive, reborn in the British and Ameri- 
can constitutions. Distinctions of class, other 
than official, never existed among them. 
now the only social line is that made by the 
ownership of land, and this but slight. The 
chief of the clan or settlement was the first ex- 
ecutive and leader in war and always must be 
governed by the voice of his counsellors or head 
men of the hundreds, as are these by the voice of 
the freemen at large. Gradually the tribal or- 
ganizations federated, so that the Al-Thing (all- 
council) was at once parliament and court of final 
appeal to the whole nation. Surviving the over- 
throw of the republic, the dominance of Norway 
andcDenmark, the Al-Thing lives to-day as the 
representative body or State legislature, so to 
speak, of the island. These stark warriors and 
stirring minstrels were given much to litigation, 
being great technicalists in the interpretation of 
the common law. 

In the year 1000 A. D. two momentous things 
happened to these folk. Bjarni five years before 
on his way to Greenland had been driven south 
by stress of weather. Lief, the Lucky son of Red 
Eric, purchased Bjami’s ship and, with him and 
a crew of thirty-five, makes Flatland, Wood- 
land and Vineland (Newfoundland, Nova Scotia 
and Massachusetts), in which latter place, their 
mead or ale being exhausted, the German boat- 
swain makes them wine out of wild grapes to 
gladden their hearts—whence Vineland. A 
certain observation made then puts this landing 
and camp beyond peradventure; namely, that the 
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hours above the horizon on 
the shortest day, which indicates, says omniscient 


sun remained nine 
forty-first parallel of north latitude. 
Other following explorers meet and fight Skrar- 
1007, at Thor- 


science, th 


lings (dwarf-wretches) there. In 
finn’s and Thorwald’s coleny, Snorri, the first 


white child, was born in 


proves ancestor to sculptor Tborwaldson and 


Savan Magnusson of this nineteenth century. 
The further fate of the colonies, if any remained, 
is lost after the butchery of their associates by 
Thoward and his wife Freydis, in 1011. 

Then, 
of Woden, the might of Thor, the graces and 
glamors of l’reya, and in the \l-Thing that one 


they named the White Christ was proclaimed as 


too, atrophy laid hold upon the glories 


the new god. 
Hekla’s nether fires had broken out by that 


time and had devastated portions of the settle- 


ments. Then came civil wars and divisions be- 
tween the chiefs and people. By reason of 
the strongly established feudal govern- 


ments in the rest of lurope the Vi-kings 


were beaten back from all the shores they 


once invaded and the sea-faring spirit 
waned and went out, no longer adding 
spoils to the national resources. In those 


days of weakness Norway's grip closed on 
the people’s freedom. 
The energy, once spent in war and ex- 


ploration, was diverted to the paths of 
learning. A mighty literature grew up, 
unique, preserving the history of the early 
exploits of the race. 

iducation was and is universal through- 
out Iceland. It is not an uncommon thing 
to find peasants there who, in addition to 
all the Scandinavian dialects, read Latin, 
Among the learned 
The 
a separate thing 
hearthstone the 
friend to 


knglish and German. 
the former is yet a spoken language. 
is not, as with us, 
At the 


from relative or 


school 
from the home. 
children learn 


read, to write, compute, debate in logical 


sequence, and listen in the long evenings 
to recitations of sagas and folk lore that 
tell the ‘“‘derring-do” of a thousand van- 


ished champions, poets, scholars. 


While volcanic fire scathed the lessening 


land; while pestilences often returning 


while domi- 
nance of the foreign kings restricted their 


slew both human and brute; 


trade and repelled their invasion, Luther’s 


light of reform flared over the people, 
sweeping their hearts. There are no other 
denominations there. Only rationalism 


among the learned holds its own against 
the popular creed, 

In 1380 the change from Norwegian to 
Danish rule had only served to bind closer 
the restrictions 
pirates (1575 1640 
of the sea rovers of earlier days the woes these 
had inflicted upon the Moors of North Africa in 
the ninth and with 
eruptions, 


upon trade. Algerian 


revenged on the descendants 


these marauders, 
trade restrictions co- 
extirpating one-third of the whole 


century; 
famines and 
operated, 
population. 
The beginning of this century gave light of 
The agitation, which never had ceased 
since republican times, in 1848 wrested a free 
constitution from the Dane, and the concession of 
free trade with the whole world followed. The 
abolished and 
local self-government prevails in its entirety now 
owing to the reform agitation of Sigurdsson. 
There has been great amelioration in the climate 
of late years. [migration, by removing the sur- 
plus population, gives prospect of a better time in 
store for those remaining in the old home land. 
The Icelander is of stalwart build and robust 
But this hardly holds in the 
instance of the fishermen whom the arduous life 


hope. 


king’s veto prerogative was 


physique as a rule. 


| usual complexion, but often there may be noted 
| the black hair and olive skin that confirm the 


Vinland, which Snorri | 





and trying climate soon reduce. Blonde is the 


tales the sagas tell of long bygone alliances, in 
the families of chiefs, with Highland Scot, Irish, 
North German, English, and French stock. 
About 1871 the migration impulse which had 
sent the Aryans from the Asian plateaus to the 
confines of the West fell again upon the Ice- 
lander, and a colony set out for Lief the Lucky’s 
“Greater Iceland.” They settled near Milwaukee 
and abide there yet. This example bade others 
follow, in 1873, these going to Lake Superior’s 
shores in the Muskoka Country; but they found 
it hard to live there, so they scattered, some 
going to Nova Scotia near Halifax, while the 
rest settled a tract of land reserved for them by 
the Canadian government upon the shores of Lake 
Winnipeg, which they named New Iceland. This 
also proving desolate and barren many moved to | 
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the more fertile valley of the Red, some of 
these remaining in Manitoba, while a large con- 
tingent, moving across the boundary line, settled 
about Pembina, N. D., and in the southwestern 
townships of the county of that name, where at 
length they seem to have found content. There 
remains one more settlement to indicate, in Lyon 
County, Minnesota. 

The reason for the settlements in the more 
sterile portions of this continent is not hard to 
find. They knew nothing of agriculture, being, 
by necessity, either stock raisers or fishermen at 
home. What little preparation is necessitated 
for root crops about the native homestead being 
done by the spade alone. Now Lakes Superior 
and Winnipeg swarm with fish, and sheep can be 
raised in the rocky dells surrounding the former, 
at least. Though those regions are certainly 
rich in minerals, still the new settlers knew as 
little of that wealth, or how to work it, as they did 
of similar resources in their native country. But 
the strangest part is to tell. Coming to Dakota 





and Minnesota, these with surprising aptitude 
mastered agriculture. It may be safely predi- 
cated of this nationality that they have pros- 
pered individually in Pembina County almost 
without exception. [ducation, sound judgment 
and frugality have placed a people, who before 
reaching America had never seen a plow, a hog, 
a tree higher than a stunted birch, or a road 
larger than a bridle path for ponies, in the most 
successful rank of farmers in the whole country. 
All this since 1880-82; while as horse and sheep 
raisers, they are pre-eminent. 

Speaking a language nearest in kinship to the 
first Teutonic colonists of Murope, oldest of all 
Gothic dialects—mother, it may be said, of the 
Saxon element in our own tongue, so closely does 
it resemble Saxon in orthography and construc- 
tion, the Icelander masters Knglish with facil- 
ity and soon acquires a copious vocabulary. 
‘“‘Many voweled” is their old Norse, almost, as 

Homeric Greek, euphonious, plastic and 
nervous, preserving a literature of infinite 
value past all others, save perhaps Greek 
and [nglish. By a system of accents the 
vowel sounds are doubled, as are the con- 
sonants which by capitalization are given 
double values. The pure dental and labial 
th, ps) have, as in Greek, a separate sign. 
Our constitutional points easily 
grasped by this people, these being but 
evolutions of the old free doctrines of the 
Al-Thing. They are enthusiastic in their 
new citizenship, almost to a man, while 
never forgetting the land of their sires. 
They are clannish to an extreme. The 
olden virtue of hospitality is an article of 
more than religious observance among 
them. Slow to think, yet dogged in action 
after taking thought, are they. Humor of 
conception they have in plenty, but, be- 
cause of their having less leaven of the 
swift audacious Keltic intellect common to 
all the rest of Kurope (the exception hereto 
proving the rule) you will seldom discern 
in their wit combats that ingredient which 
the French so happily name /¢sprit. Their 
fun is boisterous, jolly, downright, without 
delicacy of point. The genial, half-mali- 
cious retort of Ireland, the rapier lunge of 
Gaul, the biting red heat of Scot, the sunny 
wit of Greece, the pathetic, cynical moods 
of American humor mostly are wanting. 
They take their fun deliberately and, like 
their Saxon-English kin, like to meditate 
over a bon mot before enjoying it. The law 
points and technicalities raised by Mord or 
Njala in the Njala Sagas a thousand years 
ago could not be surpassed for subtility in 
any law court of these States. They loved 
and their children love yet the joys of de- 
bate. Their aptitude for grasping the de- 
tails of law and polity is phenomenal, conse- 
quently they soon become an important factor in 
the politics of the country wherein they settle. 
Witness Pembina County, which, out of six repre- 
sentatives in the State legislature has sent one 
senator and one member of the lower house who 
are of this nationality, to Bismarck, besides 
others occupying minor county offices. 

A mighty incentive to heroic action lies at the 
root of myths. Whether they of old or we of to- 
day look upon Woden as a warrior-god, or 
godlike warrior, the truth remains the same. 
We are doing his behest yet. The incursions of 
that highway robber among nations- the Roman 
people—harrassed the Goths of the Kast, urging 
them to go forth and colonize the North and 
West. Sothey marched, clan after clan, bear- 
ing emnity against their oppressor and a purpose 
to humble her crest in the long run. In the 
fourth century that purpose was accomplished, 
when Alric, having thrown a ring of Gothic 
steel about the walls of the weakening mistress 
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of the world, was found at eventide in his tent 
perusing the rune-graven shield, once Woden’s 
own, that denounced in its message unending war 
upon and doom to the tyrannic commonwealth. 

Truly ‘‘it was one time a paradox:” but phil- 
osophy begins to show that mythic gods—shad- 
ows of the supreme as they are—no more than 
men, are annihilated. They but sleep and 
change and transmute. The spirit of hero- 
worship fills human hearts with a sense of infinite 
thanks for the deeds and words of great men, and 
time exalts these doers of good even to Deity. 
So with Archpriest Woden, so with the gentle 
Galilean whose word superseded the warlike bid- 
ding of All-Father. But Woden lives yet and is 
strong to stir and brace the soul against the 
world. To this very day the altars (Helga Stane) 
of the Aesir are revered in Norway, Orkney and 
Iceland. There before the face of the Father God 
of their forebears will man and maid still plight 
their troth, friend swear fealty to friend, to un- 
dertaking; and in the night, traveling in devious 
ways where yet anecho of the Trolds and Faeries 
lurks good Lutherans may be marked to make 
a sign which many might take for that of the 
crucifix. Butitis not. “Tis the sign of Miolnur, 
the thunder-hammer of stout Thor, whereof the 
memory and touch give at once protection and 
a stout heart. 

All Europeans, all Americans, are children of 
Gothic Woden, whether the sources of the blood 
be British, French, German, or even Spanish of 
Moorish Andaliusia—for the Goth was in all these 
places once, ruling, master from the North Sea 
to Sahara Desert. Woden’s children, then, in 
part are we all; whether the dim lost gods of 
the Druid, or radiant Phoibos Apollo, or Allah 
took the worship of other ancestors, Wodens we 
are so long as one drop of Gothic blood yet leaps 
living within the heart. Wherefore 

“Skoal to the Northland, skoal,” 
and hail to these its offspring last come among us. 
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A SUMMER HOME ON PUGET SOUND. 


Aladdin and his magic lamp, forsooth! What 
were al his spells and witcheries, his palaces 
and enchanted gardens, to the discovery of a 
lordly home with every possible luxury and 
elegance, at whose shores wait proud ships with 
snowy sails, to bring treasure from every clime, 
with the “gold in the ingots and silk in the 
bales”—all planted and flourishing in the great 
forest on the picturesque shore of blue Puget 
Sound? Nothing was ever rubbed out of that 
fairy lamp to compare with the wonders of what 
a good fairy brought before my astonished eyes 
one memorable day in October. 

But to begin at the beginning, I must ask you 
to go steaming around the Sound with me ona 
dreary. forbidding wintry day, with the rain 
falling in torrents from a heavy leaden sky, 
giving small promise of anything but a steady 
down-pour for hours to come. We must go to 
bed under such conditions, and wake up as we 
near the desired harbor, to find the sun shining 
radiantly, as the sun always shines in fairyland, 
the waves dancing and sparkling, everyone 
keenly alive and joyous in the glad morning air— 
the fresh, strong breeze blowing full and free, 
and tossing our gallant little vessel as she speeds 
right merrily over the emerald waters. The 
whole outlook is wierd and eerie enough to 
satisfy all believers in Western wildness. Mile 
after mile of forest, rock-bound shore, lonely 
islands, solitary woodmen’s cabins—here a single 
canoe rapidly paddled by red-skinned men of the 
forest, there the trail of bear or mountain lion 
through the wood; would it be surprising to hear 
the war whoop suddenly ring out in horrible 
clearness, or to see the flourish of the tomahawk 
among the evergreen firs and cedar which guard 
the shore? 





But now the good boat enters the charmed 
waters. The tunlight is soft and warm. The 
water is deep and blue, and sparkling with life. 
Port Ludlow lies, a cluster of white cottages, 
nestled on a sightly sheltered bank, its great 
mills and lumber yards away to the left, its very 
atmosphere breathing out peace and comfort, as 
though here, indeed, dwelt the spirit of true 
enchantment. And truly we shall find it so, for 
side by side with yon snowy cottages, unassuming, 
yet simply and gloriously above and beyond 
them all, stands Admiralty Hall and its wonder- 
ful garden. One’s eyes need frequent and vigor- 
ous rubs to make sure they are not playing sad 
tricks on their owner, dropping him suddenly 
from wild, undeveloped wastes into splendor and 
beauty almost inconceivable so far from the 
haunts of men. But a visit at Admiralty Hall 
convinces one that there is no delusion, for no- 
where is the reality and blessedness and beauty 
of living more certain. 

Through the wide door and vestibule we are 
ushered into a complete, perfectly elegant, and 
yet quiet and restful, city home. ‘Library 
Hall” is what its name indicates, and much more. 
for so modest a title cannot begin to convey the 
beauty of this specious hall, with its magnificent 
double stairway, its alcove for writing, its broad, 
cheery fireplace and luxurious divans, to say 
nothing of the great library table, piled with all 
that is new and choice in the literature of the 
world, or the many cases loaded with tempting 
volumes among which one might be happ, to re- 
veal for weeks. It reminds one of an English 
country home; filled with friends who run from 
the city to this cool retreat by the sea, sure of 
the rest of nature. yet foregoing none of the 
luxuries or pleasures of existence, and spend 
days and weeks of rare enjoyment with the 
owners of Port Ludlow, the host and hostess of 
Admiralty Hall, Mr. and Mrs. Cyrus Waiker, 
whose possessions include large interests in three 
important lumber ports, whose ships bring to 
them every luxury and carry away tons and 
tons of valuable lumber for the commerce of the 
great round world. 

A spirited thoroughbred pranced in the har- 
ness, for first of all our hostess proposed to drive 
through the woods while the early moraing sun- 
shine was full upen them. In a twinkling we 
were climbing a gently ascending hill, and 
striking out upon the most rarely picturesque 
drive known in Washington. Round sudden, 
winding curves, each one showing new vistas of 
beauty opening out before us, on and on we flew, 
the horses’ hoofs ringing clear on a hard, smooth, 
road-bed, which, for all Puget Sound rains, is 
never anything but perfect for travelling. On 
for miles, past two claim ‘“‘shanties,”’ in one of 
which dwells a young and beautiful .Jewess alone 
with her baby sister; before her tiny cabin a 
mammoth fir had been felled, and the great 
pitchy stump was burning in leisurely pictur- 
esqueness. Further on two men were sawing 
and pecking at the forest primeval, their days 
and days of labor seeming but weak, ineffectual 
attempts at subduing this rugged nature for their 
pigmy uses. 

These were the only signs of human life on 
the whole stretch of nine miles, but oh, the pity 
of it, if civilization shall ever encroach upon this 
lovely solitude! The road descends, after a 
time, into a dark canyon, dark and cold, where 
nature seems to have flung her richness with a 
reckless profusion; rocks and logs are piled 
grandly up, as though flung from the hand of a 
Cyclope and covered with hundreds of vines 
gleaming in strong autumn tints intermingled 
with strong sword ferns, in endless variety. 
Down, down, with new delights at every turn, 
and then a break—a sudden, startling contrast, 
for out we spin into a peaceful, quiet, grassy val- 
ley, where cattle are grazing and the sun is 





warm, and such places as chill, yrandly solitary 
canyons seem impossibilities. A little further, 
to the head of the Chiminick, throuyh a quaint, 
grassy lane, bordered with wild rose and rhodo- 
dendrons, and then like a crowniny vlory there 
spreads before our eyes the waters of the Sound, 
with its blue inlets and sheltered harbors, Port 
Hadlock lies before us; Port Townsend is in th 
distance. A yvreat ocean steamer is plowin 

through the deep, and the drive is ended. 

The afternoon was spent in the way litth 
steam launch **Hyack”’ (Chinook for ‘*hurry-up” 
with Captain Tom to guide us around amony a 
y oup of veritable Ellen’s Isles lyiny in a satiny 
bay, sheltered from rovyh winds, and smiliny 
back beauty for beauty in the bright October 
sunshine. Then back to Admira!ty Hall, with 
the strange feeling of having unaccountably 
stumbled intoa fairy story, and fearicy lest the 
wave Of a wand should dispel the lovely vision. 

Tell all about it? How can I? A flower garden 
of five acres carefully tended and blazine with 
the yvlory of lilies and vladioli, and telling of the 
summer flowers that vrew so brilliantly there, is 
eusough to hold one’s attention for a lone time 
Admiralty Hall is build around acourt, with win- 
dows in plenty, to admit all the sunshine of the 
cool Puget Sound Country. With its thirty lary: 
apartments, perfectly appointed, its system of 
waterworks, its immense laundry, presided over 
by an artist from the Celestial kingdom, its fine 
electric plant, its paneled halls, its rich and 
costly furnishings and rare decorations—above 
all its spirit of culture and “‘thomeiness,”’ it is 
indeed a revelation to anyone who may have sup- 
posed that the cabin of the squatter or the 
logger’s camp were the only habitations that 
could be seen aside from the wigwam of the ever 
present Siwash. 

If this were the ‘‘show”’ abode of a purse-proud 
aristocrat, whose surroundings and splendid fur- 
nishings were the result of so many dollars and 
cents paid to architect, upholsterer and gi dener, 
it would be scarcely worth a thought; bi every 
flower, every nook and corner of house and 
grounds, every book and every picture, speak of 
the taste and individuality of tte queenly mis- 
tress who personally supervises every detail of 
her lovely home. 

Mrs. Walker is a fair woman, a charming hos- 
tess, a happy wife and a most devoted mother. 
She received her education at Vassar, to which 
was added the benefit of several years of study 
abroad, and the culture and ease which comes 
with the right use of wealth in travel and con- 
stant study. She is a true book connoisseur, her 
library containing many rare editions and valu- 
able works. She handles the reins with mar- 
velous skill, and is an exquisite needle woman. 
Benevolent enterprises are sure of her hearty 
support, and she is a member of the Woman's 
Kindergarten Board of San Francisco, and main- 
tains one free kindergarten among the twenty- 
six now sustained in that proud city, whose hope 
is in her children. The cause of helpless child- 
hood is very near to Mrs. Walker’s mother heart, 
and her great love for her bonny boy of five, 
quickens her sympathies for less happily born 
and less tenderiy nurtured infancy. Among the 
people of the village, who are the employees of 
the mills, she is loved and revered as a Lady 
Bountiful, and well does she play the part. Ina 
great cedar closet of Admiralty Hall are stores 
for sickness, all emergencies, and at any hour of 
day or night, any member of the community is 
free to draw upon it for his needs. 

I have not spoken of the suite of rooms devoted 
to the boy, nor of the beautiful apartments occu- 
pied by the lady of the mansion, nor of the 
guest chambers, all perfect and beautiful; nor of 
the dining room, with its four windows over- 
looking the bay, and its matchless service; nor 
of the warm and cozy billiard hall; nor the 
stable full of carriage and saddle horses; but 
they are all to be enjoyed by the fortunate guest 
who receive, and accepts an invitation tospend a 
few days at Admiralty Hall. 

BERNICE E, NEWELL. 


Tacoma, June 1, 1892. 
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THE STORY OF A STRANGER. 


WILL HUBBARD-KERNAN. 


[ propose to of 
Other writers call their heroes by name, but I 


BY 


write the story a stranger. 
am not like other writers, neither as regards my 
diction, the choice of my subjects, nor the sen- 
timents that I convey, as this strange tale will 
tell; but, still, it is hardly astrange tale in truth, 
for in the multiplicity of events that march and 
counter-march through life, it would be singular 
if they never conflicted with the regular routine. 

One day while I was passing down one of the 
delightful streets of which Minneapolis is justly 
proud, I was saluted by the Stranger, who took 
my arm with the familiarity of an old acquaint- 
ance. 


‘You live here?” he queried. ‘*Whereis your 


home?” 
‘*The world is my home.” 
‘“‘Were you ever in C——?’ naming one of 


the newer Minnesota towns. 

‘*Yes; I left there only last week.” 

He started as if I had struck him a brutal blow. 

He was a tall, slim, handsome young fellow, 
with smooth face dashed brightly red in the 
cheeks, but this, as his other features were, 
italicized his saw 
eyes of such transcendent brilliancy, yet now 
and then they flashed an uncanny look into my 
a look that made my blood tingle with an 
unaccountable fear. 

We had paused in a park, and seated ourselves 
under the boughs of an umbrageous tree. 


was by eyes. I never 


own 


‘‘And you say you left C—— only last week? 
You know the Leslie’s there?” 

‘Yas.’ 

“You have heard of their dead daughter— 
Agatha?” 

‘Yes; I have heard that she was a woman of 


matchless charms.” 

more radiantly beautiful 
devil never lived; but I am happy in knowing 
that | never till the 
stars rot and drop shuddering through the vasti- 


“She was, yes. A 


never will meet her more- 


tudes of space.”’ 
The stranger had hypnotized me, or I would 

certainly have quit his presence, for the conver- 

sation had taken a trend that gave it a ghoulish 

tang. 

that | 

without an introduction. 


met her first. I spoke 
It is a way I 
have when I am favorably impressed by the bear- 


“It was in C 
to her 
ing of unknown people who pass my way.” 

[ laughed at the implied compliment, notwith- 
standing the curious and curdling sensation that 
his tones sent through my heart. 

‘*‘Were you ever in den?” 


‘‘No. You see that I am still of the earth 
earthy.’ 

‘*‘Never saw the Virgin?” 

“No 79 

[ turned in a helpless way to leave, but he 


gently held me back, and one glance made me 
his thrall again. 

Never. Now, that is strange. She is every- 
I saw her only half-an-hour ago, and her 


hate was even more enchantingly bright than 


where. 


usual,” 

‘“‘But what has the Virgin to do with your 
romance?” 

*“O, you know that the Madonna is ineffably 
beautiful, but her beauty is a myth when con- 
traste i with that of Agatha, the adorable fiend. 
As I was saying, I met her first in C——. She 
was riding down a bridle-path in the sylvan park 
that surrounded her home. I was resting in the 
dim shadows of the wood, when I heard the beat 
of hoofs; when, on looking up I saw the most 
angelic face that man was ever permitted to see. 

‘“*l spoke to her, and shesmiled. Isprang up, and 
walked by the side of her horse, while she looked 








serenely down upon me, and answered my ques- 
tions in a subtly sweet voice that rang my doom.” 

‘*How was it that she permitted you to become 
familiar in so unconventional a manner?”’ 

““No matter. That is not the story Iam telling, 
but my secret.” 

He spoke sharply, insolently, but the spell 
under which I was laboring was stronger than 
any power to resent his remarks. 

“T met her again and again, but I never told 
her my name. I called to see her frequently, 
and was welcomed effusively by every member of 
her family. 

“T loved her. Gladly would I have gone 
through flame and flood in her behalf—aye, have 
delivered her from the devil by the sacrifice of 
my very soul, and she knew it. 

‘**One day I was sitting with her on the veranda 
of her home, looking out upon a sylvan scene 
that only Minnesota can boast, when I detected 
her looking at me in an unusual manner. 

‘“*T rose and went to her, regarding her in the 
meantime with a concentrated intensity that had 
never before failed to influence—but, there, | 
must not tell you more of that. 

‘‘As I walked toward her, she sprang to her 
feet, stepped backward, toward the door, and 
said in a low, slow tone far sweeter than the lyre 
of Israfel: 

‘***T did not_know your power until to-day, but 





thank God in his glory! for I am more puissant 
than you—my will is more powerful than yours.’ 
‘*But you will be my wife? You have half 


promised.’ 
***Yes; and will perform. There isa woman in 
C—— whom you loved—a woman of wonderful 


beauty—a woman whowill lure back your love in 
time—a woman you must slay.’ 

***No—not that! not that!’ I cried. 

** ‘Coward!’ 

“She sprang at me and smote me full in the 
face with her paw—I mean—her hand; but the 
creature looked like a mad tigress in that 
supreme moment—a moment that was to blast 
both our lives forever. 

‘***Yes; Dorothy must die. 
my path must die the death!’ 

** ‘But if—’ 

‘***Tf me no ifs. 

** *Madly.’ 

‘**Thep, hear me! The day I know that Dorothy 
is in her coffin I will become your bride.’ 

*“You see her power of hypnotism. When I 
killed Dorothy 

‘So it was you who murdered that poor girl?” 

That was as far as I got. My whole world 
seemed suddenly splintered into stars, and I fell 
back from his blow, half senseless on the bench 


Whoever stands in 


You want me for your wife?’ 





| from which I had sprung as he confessed the crime. 





*“*Murdered! No, I said killed. There was no 


“A SUBTLY SWEET VOICE THAT RANG MY DOOM.” 
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malice, and there can be no murder where there 
is no malice. I simply killed her, just as I would 
kill anything to achieve a purpose; you see?” 

“And Agatha?” 

‘“‘When I told her that Dorothy was dead she 
turned whiter than a ghost, gasped and fell ina 
faint. 

‘‘When consciousness returned, she rose slowly 
to her feet, and regarded me with a look of fell, 
terrible horror and hate. Then turning, she 
reeled away, and left me agonizing. 

“The mystery surrounding the death of 
Dorothy taxed speculation to its limits. There 
was no suspicion that I had done the deed—none; 
butI thought there was, and the thought pur- 
sued me like a vengeful wraith. 

“‘T went every morning to the old trysting tree 
where I had so often met Agatha, but she never 
appeared, and I became frenzied as the days 
went filing down the year—furious at her per- 
fidy.” He smote a clover-blossom and sent it 
flying through the air. 

‘“‘T had sacrificed Heaven for her sake, and now 
she sacrificed me with no more compunction 
than if I had been a reptile of the dust. 

‘‘A year had passed since Dorothy had been 
daggered by me, and on the first anniversary of 
that awful tragedy, I was seated in my study, 
when suddenly a bright, red drop of blood stood 
out upon the back of my hand, and began to burn 
into every atom of my being like the concen- 
trated flames of hell. 

‘‘At the same time the clock struck three. It 
was a year to the very moment! 

“T tried to rub the blood off. No use. The 
pain of it increased in intensity, and I remem- 
bered with despair that when I slew Dorothy 
one bright red drop—just one—had splashed on 
my hand—splashed on the very part of my hand 
where this reminder of the deed was burning, 
burning, burning into my very soul. It seemed 
that every moment was a million years. 

“In the building in which I lived was a physi- 
cian—a strange old man who made a specialty of 
occult diseases, and, dazed, blinded, breathless 
with pain, I went to him. 

‘** Noctor Dudley,’ I began, ‘tell me what this 
is—tell me, or in half-an-hour I will be a mad- 
man,’ and I pointed tothe ruddy drop. 

***T see nothing, sir,’ he said, looking at me 
keenly. ‘Your hand—why it is a strong, sinewy 
hand.’ 

‘**But this drop of blood?’ I urged—‘this drop 
of blood? What is it? O, tell me for the sake of 
all that is holy what it is.’ 

‘** ‘Blood? I see no blood. Have you been dis- 
sipating? If not, you are threatened with a 
species of delirium that——’ 

***No,’ I cried hotly. ‘You know I never 
drink. You know I never had a disease of any 
kind; that I came of a long line of ancestors, in 
none of whom was ever manifested a strain of in- 
sanity. O, my friend, for the sake of your old 
friendship for my father, save me or I shall slay 
myself,’ and, breaking down, I fell back in my 
chair—pale, shivering, desperate. 

‘**My son,’ he said, kindly, ‘there is some 
reason for this delusion. You know best what 
the reason may be,’ and I detected him regard- 
ing me in a strange, suspectful way. 

‘**Reason?’ I returned. ‘Do the members of 
the medical faculty make a habit of leaving the 
diagnosis of a case to the patient?’ 

‘**Now you are angry, my boy,” he answered, 
‘and I leave it to you if, under all the circum- 
stances, it would be perfectly safe for you to be- 
come angry with me.’ 

‘***You trifle with me.’ I laughed harshly, and 
left his presence, refusing the opiate that he 
offered to prescribe; but I was no sooner back in 
my room than I resolved to quit the country. 
The doctor was a deep man, and one whose 
Spartan qualities would have led him to hang 





his own brother, if that brother were found guilty 
of an act like mine. 


“So I left America, and became a sojourner in 
many lands. The blood had disappeared and 
the remorseless pain had left me as quickly as 
they had come, but not till the fatal day had 
rounded to its full complement of four-and-twenty- 
hours. 

“*The second anniversary of my atrocity found 
me in Rome. I was regarding the Vatican, when 
suddenly and sharper than the Roman spear that 
pierced the breast of the incarnate and im- 
peccable One, a pang shot through my hand, 
and holding it up I saw the drop of blood— 
redder, brighter than before! Ah! and the pain, 
too, was more intense—more infinite. I grabbed 
my hand in my teeth in a transport of suffering, 
and gnawed out a mouthful of flesh. A Swiss 
Guard who was passing up one of the walks to 
the palace saw the act, and cried out in horror: 

‘“**Foolish man! To spoil the hand that the 
good God gave you, and that you should use to 
His glory!’ 

“But I heeded not; for the pain was still 
there, and I rushed wildly away—on, on, on, till 
I dropped senseless on the banks of the Tiber. 
That was ten years ago to-day—ten years to the 
second when the clock sounds the hour of three, 
in thirty minutes hence.” 

I shivered. 

‘‘And on every recurring anniversary the drop 
of blood has become more unspeakably unbear- 
able. But I know what I shall do to-day,” he 
said with a significant tone. 

“Agatha —what became of her?” I inquired, 
hoping to distract his mind from its darker 
thoughts; for I had instinctively come to pity 
him. Great as had been his crime, the curse it 
had brought upon him seemed to be greater still. 

“T met her in a New York park one year ago 
to-day—pale, haggard, and with hair as white as 
that of the weir-wolf,” he replied. ‘‘She was 
standing by a fountain that sparkled and spilled 
its foam in the sunbeams flickering through the 
trees. 

‘‘When she saw me, she sprang out of my 
path, as though she had seen a sight of un- 
whisperable infamy. 

***Agatha,’ I said, ‘my punishment has come, 
and I pray that every conceivable curse that ever 
befell a man or woman may unite in one, and 
lash you with scorpion-lashes until you die 
raving, as I shall die, repentless one!’ 

‘***Ha, you say that? Then, if it will be any 
comfort to you, I will tell you that your prayer 
is answered before it is spoken. See that!’ 

“She held up her little, tapering, soft right 
hand, and on the back of it, just where I had 
torn the flesh from my own, was a long, red, 
cruel scar. 

***Tn a few minutes,’ she went on, the chimes 
of Trinity will strike the hour of three, and I 
will pass through suffering that surpasses all the 
agonies of all the earth since it was evolved from 
the absolute unknown. A drop of blood will 
strike there, and rend me with a pain that 
makes the rack, wheel, gallows, or stake, a joy 
too great to bear.’ 

‘**Agatha,’ I said, ‘the same doom has been 
read for me, and I forgive you, for I know what 
you have borne. May God forgive you, too.’ 

**A sad, sweet smile broke upon her bloomless 
face. 

***You mean it?’ 

ay ‘Yes.’ 

“**Then, may the peace that passeth under- 
standing be thine forever. You will never see 
me again, but you know not what you have done 
for me this day. If you forgive, then Dorothy 
may, and in time, the Divine Master may lift 
me back into the light. Farewell’—and she was 
gone; but there is a grave in Minnesota that 
holds her dreamless dust to-day. 





**Ah, see! There is the drop of blood! Ah!” 
and clinching his right hand with his left, he 
went out of my life in a flash, and forever. 

*s* 

And now for the moral,—but there is none; and 
none to a number of other nameless tragedies 
that have stained our planet with blood from 
cycle to cycle; ravished innumerous innocent 
hearts of all delight, and made a mockery of life 
—a myth of love. 





a 


THE SILENCE OF THE PLAINS. 


The following is from ‘‘The Great Plains of 
Canada,” in the August Century: We speak of 
silence which can be heard, and this is another 
impressive element of an experience of the plains. 
On the sea, except in calm, and in the forest and 
among the places of human habitation, there is 
always sound, even at night; but on the treeless 
plains, in the midst of normal activity, there is 
silence as of the grave. Evena hurricane is com- 
paratively inaudible, for there are no waters to 
dash, no forests to roar, no surfaces to resound, 
while the short grasses give forth no perceptible 
rustle; and there is something awful in the 
titanic rush of contending natural forces which 
you can feel, but cannot see or hear. The wind 
may sweep away your breath on a current of 
sixty miles an hour, and the clouds may rush 
through the sky as in a tornado, but no sounds 
confound the ear. A winter blizzard, which car- 
ries on its frigid breath destruction to life, which 
blinds the eyes, and which drives the particles 
of ice and snow with cutting force against the 
frozen cheek and through all but the heaviest 
fur clothing, is comparatively inaudible, and the 
traveler appears to himself to struggle vainly 
with an implacable, ghostly force which fills the 
whole creation. When, also, nature is undis- 
turbed in tranquil summer mood, and the sky is 
blue and flecked with fleecy clouds floating far 
aloft, all sound seems to have died out of the 
world, and a mantle of silence enfold; every- 
thing. Partaking of the predominant natural 
sentiment, man becomes silent also; he ceases to 
talk to his mates and becomes moody and taciturn. 
The merry song of the voyager, re-echoing be- 
tween wooded shores, the shout, the joke of the 
cheerful traveler here are stilled—stifled, you 
might almost say—by the immeasurable mufile 
of silence. Here are no woods to give back the 
answering shout, and the crack of the rille is in- 
significant. Thecry of the passing wild-fowl in 
the darkness, as you lie awake in your tent at 
midnight, comes to you with a weird, faint, far- 
away sound as if heard in a dream, and even the 
rare thunder breaks impotently on the continent 
of silence. If a comrade is lost, and you wish to 
make some sign to direct him to the camp, no 
noise which you can make with voice or firearms 
will be of any avail, for such noises will penetrate 
only a few rods at farthest. By day the only re- 
source is a flag on some elevation or a smoke of 
burning grass; by night rockets must be sent up 
as atsea, or, if these have not been provided, 
firebrands from the camp-fire may be thrown up 
with some hope of success. No one can know, 
until he has experienced it, the longing which 
takes possession of one who has been for weeks 
practically separated from speaking men, once 
more to hear the sounds of common life, the roar 
of the city streets, the sound of bells, and even 
the crowing of the cock in the early dawn. 

e- 

THE second congress of the National Real Es- 
tate Association will be held in Buffalo on 
October 4, 5and 6. Among the officers of the 
Association we note the name of such prominent 
Northwesterners as C. E. Lovett and E. C. 
Holtiday, of Duluth, and E. H. Irvine, of Butte. 
Among the addresses will be one by Chauncey 
Depew on rapid transit and suburban real estate. 
Buffalo will entertain the congress handsomely. 
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SM... Ris 
Pigeon English 


Mr. Fang Lee \ 


is wrestling 


im, a Mongolian resident of 


Santa Barbara, with the intricacies 
of the 
tered them, as evidenced by the following effusion 
published over his signature in a newspaper of 
the Channel City: “‘l tame cat is lost on 
the twenty-third of April it is about nine pounds 
his breast all are white the hands and legs both 
are white but one his behind leg out side part 
have a spot Gray Colour and his back are all 
gray but the back have a white blue spot on it 
his muzzle is red and his head is light black his 
a iron ring on it and with six chinese 


American language, but has scarcely mas- 


have a 


nake hav 
money to tie tight on the iron ring in his nake 


if any people know where he was to bring back 
to me I will prefer to give him two dollars for 
reward.’ —San Francisco Chronicle 


Wanted a Marriage License by Telegraph. 

There is a good story told by Judge Roberts 
of the probate court. A short time ago he was 
awakened about eleven o’clock by a messenger 
boy with a telegram. ‘The message was from a 
small town in the country and read: ‘*Telegraph 
us a marriage license,’ and signed by the pros- 
Roberts wired back that 
The next day 


pe ‘tive groom Judge 
he could not telegraph a license. 
a young farmer presented himself to the judge 
he telegram and he ex- 


married the 


as being the sender of t 


plained that he was to have been 
night before and when the guests had all assem- 
the before the 
minister, the groom was asked for his license. 


He did 


back to the telegraph station where he 


bled and he and bride stood 
set off on horse- 
sent the 


later.— 


not have any and at once 


He was married two days 


message 
Fargo Arg 
She Helped Her Husband Plow, 
In the way of woman’s pluck and endurance, 
there is an example near Garfleld that equals 
the stories told by the primitive days of Ameri- 


in settlements. The name of our heroine is 
Mrs. Kenyon, who, wit er husband and chil- 
en, resides on J. M. Hendryx’s farm five miles 


north of town. Earlyinthe spring Mr. Kenyon’s 
hired hand left him in the midst of his spring 
and he was ata loss where to get another 


work, 
ma! t that juncture Mrs Kenyon volunteered 
to fill the position. Day after day she followed 


While her husband was 
Mrs. 
Kenyon would get dinner, and be ready to go to 
the fields the time the 
Cooking, plowing and taking care of the children 
women 


the plow harrow. 


ana 


stabling and feeding the teams at noon, 


again by teams were. 


would be about all that most would care 


Mrs 


1 


other self-imposed tasks that of 


to undertake, but Kenyon added to her 
music teacher. 
At regular intervals of a few days she rode to 
Garfield and to her 


class. Here is a matter for those young ladies who 


taught instrumental music 


mission in life to be the same as 


consider their 
the rose and the buttercup, to ponder over.—Gar- 


| Wash.) Enterprise. 


The ast Buffalo, 

A good many people are visiting the buffalo 
cow captured by the Wells boys some weeks ago, 
kept on their farm near the river. The buffalo 
is about six years old and was very poor in flesh 
run down. Her ribs showed like barrel 

One knee is stiff from a fracture sup- 


when 


hoops. 





posed to be made by getting into a badger hole. 
She is very 
cross and cunning, using all sorts of little devices 
to get near enough a person to attack him. 
Hobbles are on both fore and hind feet, and each 
day when Mistress Buffalois turned out to graze, 
she tries to get next to somebody. 

Most of the old fur is replaced by new, a few 
ragged pieces hanging to the shoulders, exactly 
resembling in color and material an old buffalo 
coat. One horn is broken off. The two buffalo 
used up some ten horsescapturing them. When 
first seen they were lying in a low place in the 
hills. They are wonderful runners, getting down 
close tothe ground and making big speed in 
their rolling, bounding gait. The animal that 
died shortly after being taken was larger than 
the one that survived, and much handsomer. It 
was a female also, and supposed to be the calf. 
When the two cows were running they kept even 
together, and a few feet apart. When one turned 
the other did the same, both running like a team 
of horses. Their capacity of endurance is in- 
dicated by their huge lung power. Their bodies 
are all built forward.—Jamestown (N. D.) Alert. 


The cow is slowly gaining flesh. 


Old Gabe, the Medicine Man. 

‘Speaking of Indians and their superstitions,” 
continued Mr. Perkins, after seeing that he had 
just missed a street car, ‘‘one winter we had one 
who hung around our camp who prided himself 
on his good English. Along in February the 
snow began to get pretty thin, and sledding 
pretty bare. Old ‘Gabe,’ as we called him, was 
standing around as usual, waiting for something 
to eat, and just to see what the old rascal would 
do I said: ‘Look here, have treated 
you pretty good and given you lots toeat. Now, 
you are a big chief and medicine man. What is 
the matter with giving us some snow?’ ‘How 
much you want?’ he solemnly asked. ‘Oh, about 
two inches,’ I replied. ‘All right; maybe to- 
night, maybe tomorrow. Me have it snow two 
inches.’ And we all laughed at his conceit, but, 
sure enough, it snowed two inches that night. 
Old Gabe was around to eata little more than his 
usual amount for the next few days, and the crew 
were quite jolly, but it wasn’t long before sled- 
ding got worse than ever and the roads were as 
black as your hat. ‘Gabe,’ I said to the old loafer 
one day, ‘you done first-rate last time, but what’s 
the matter with greasing her up good; give us 
say six inches or a foot.’ ‘Want six inches or 
foot,’ he repeated. ‘Me heap big medicine man. 
Drum, dance all night. Maybe snow tonight, 
maybe tomorrow. Six inches, one foot.’ Well, 
if it didn’t snow a good foot that night, and be- 
fore daylight old Gabe was around after the two 
plugs of tobacco he said I had promised to pay in 
getting the foot of snow. I was tempted to kick 
the old fraud out of camp for his conceit and 
cheek in claiming the responsibility for the 
snowstorm, but instead gave him the tobacco.”’— 
Minneapolis Lumberman. 


Gabe, we 


Shipping Chinese Bones. 

There is in this city at present a Chinaman 
who has probably traveled further in these 
United States and visited more out-of-the-way 
places than any other person, except, perhaps, 
some drummer or member of a barn-storming 
theatrical company. His name is Moy Hoe, and 
he isa resident of San Francisco. He has a con- 
tract with the principal Chinese companies to 
gather from any and all corners of the Union the 
bones of his deceased countrymen for shipment 
to China. In this pursuit he has visited all the 
large and most of the small cities of the East, 
wherever a Chinaman has lived, or, rather, died. 
He has been along the lines of all the railroads 
and through the mining sections of the North- 
west, and has collected the bones of several thou- 
sands of Chinese. When asked how he made it 





at Tacoma, he said he and his man had rooms at 
the customs-house building and had two officers 
to walk with them whenever they went out. 
They secured some thirty sets of bones there 
He has been lately along the Northern Pacific 
lines, and found a large number of bones up 
about West Fork, where a great mortality was 
suffered by Chinese railroad gangs some years 
since, caused by eating the flesh of hogs which 
had been poisoned by something they ate. Moy 
Hoe has made some finds of coin in the graves of 
some Chinese. They had doubtless been put 
away hurriedly and without the aid of an under- 
taker. As high as $150 in gold has been turned 
over to Hoe by his men, and a number of times $40 
or $60 in $20-pieces, and he has no idea how much 
more his men have found. He tells a good joke 
on one of his friends here. He had secured two 
sets of bones in an out-of-the-way place and for- 
warded them toa friend here by express. This 
was about Christmas time, and the friend, on re- 
ceiving the box, imagined some one had sent him 
aturkey. The box was opened and a sack found 
inside in which the legs of aturkey seemed to be 
protruding. The sack was untied and the bones 
exposed. They were hastily placed in the box 
and sent to the joss house, but the mistaken man 
has never heard the last of that turkey.—/’ort- 
land Oregonian. 


Commanding Indian Soldiers. 

The following is an extract from a letter re- 
ceived in St. Paul recently from the commander 
of atroop of Indians in the Eighth Cavalry at 
Fort Keogh, Montana, says the St. Paul Pioneer 
Press: 

This is more of a colony than a military camp. 
You would certainly laugh could you see one per- 
forming my various duties. One part of the day 
[am drilling; at another hour showing an Indian 
woman how to mix condensed milk «and water in 
the proper proportions for use in a nursing 
bottle; then inquiring of a man why his saddle is 
not clean; nextof a woman why there is nv wash- 
ing on her line or why a child’s face is not 
washed and its hair combed; at one time listen- 
ing to the complaint of a man that his wife won’t 
stay at home and keep the house in good order; 
at another hearing a wife complain because her 
husband does not treat her well or does not give 
her afair part of his wages. Then, again, hear- 
ing an application for divorce. 

I am slowly getting them in shape and hope in 
time to do much good to these people; but they 
are the strangest people I have ever been with. 
I was once, as [ think I told you, two years with 
Indians before I enlisted, and altogether I am 
acquainted with eleven tribes; but that is onlya 
small advantage in dealing with these people, as 
they are, I believe, different from any other peo- 
ple on earth. Those things which we keep most 
carefully concealed from our children they freely 
tell to theirs, so that a Cheyenne girl of fourteen 
knows as much of human nature as a white 
woman of thirty. A Cheyenne man cannot pro- 
nounce the name of his mother-in-law, nor ever 
be in the same room with her; and as for speak- 
ing to her, that is completely and entirely im- 
possible. He can speak to his father-in-law, but 
it is not proper to associate intimately with him. 

W. D. MCA. 


Les Miserables. 


James Doyle was a roust-about in the Mascot 
saloon. He was also Irish, for the map of the 
little green isle was plainly stamped on James’ 
liquor-soaked phiz. Things were coming ‘“‘rocky”’ 
for James; the fact that a Dutchman was his em- 
ployer being sufficient proof. Customers seemed 
to drain the beer mugs to the very dregs. so that 
no matter how much of it he poured down his 
neck, James could never succeed in getting a 
respectable ‘‘jag’’ out of the rinse water. Men 
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were needed everywhere, but our 
hero disdained all proffers of em- 
ployment and resolutely refused 
to soil his honest hands with toil. 
Each day the cuspidors grew 
heavier and the wire handles of 
the oil-can buckets sank deeper 
into his poor flesh, but emancipa- 
tion was near at hand. 

Abraham, a son of the forest, 
came to town fired with a desire 
to moisten his larynx with some 
extract de tarantula He offered 
James a clear profit of thirty-five 
cents to act as middle man in a 
little deal requiring only capi- 
tal enough to buy one bottle of 
whisky. With a thankful heart 
he who had almost given up all 
hope, turned to his saviour. Tears 
of gratitude filled his eyes as he 
declared the deal ‘‘a go.” 

We now see our hero set up 
in business for himself, as Abra- 
ham promised to come again next 
day and bring along some of his 
relatives. Butalas! for the hopes 
of man. In less than an hour 
Abraham was howling drunk and 
had informed a despicable limb of 
the law who had furnished him 
the liquor. In another hour our 
friend James stood before U. S. 
Commissioner Truax arswering 
one pointed question after ap- 
other. It seemed that the cruel 
commissioner avoided all ques- 
tions but those that James could 
not answer without going into de- 
tails concerning his private business, which his 
proud spirit rebelled against. By making a 
strong fight, however, James succeeded in mak- 
ing the commissioner believe that he had only 
sold mineral water to Abraham and he was re- 
leased. But where were all his hopes and his 
bright prospects? Gone. Abraham was made to 
pay $10 for his fun and is now a sadder but wiser 
siwash. 

Thus we see how often human ambition is 
crushed and how a man can never get so low 
down in the scale of misfortune but what he can 
geta little farther down. You may only have a 
nickle to-day, tomorrow you may be broke.— 
Tekoa ( Wash ) Globe. 


Cape Disappointment Lighthouse, 


A wonder‘ul marine view may be enjoyed from 
the high promontory of Cape Disappointment, at 
the mouth of the Columbia River. From Astoria 
a little steamer takes the traveler down the river 
and across to the Washington shore, calling first 
at Fort Adams, on the Oregon side. The boat 
enters the shallow cove of Baker’s Bay and ties 
up toa wharf at Ilwaco, a picturesque village, 
with the salt water in front of it and the pines in 
the rear. From Ilwaco a narrow-guage railroad 
runs along the beach of the ocean to Sealand, on 
the long sand point which encloses Shoalwater 
Bay. The tourist should by all means let the 
train go off without him and take time to climb 
up through the woods to the lighthouse. The 
wide estuary of the river’s mouth lies in the fore- 
ground of the picture, with the three-mile-long 
jetty, built by the Government to harness the 
Columbia, in the near distance. Ten miles away 
to the southeast is Astoria, its wharves, buildings 
and shipping showing distinctly on a clear day. 
To the west stretches out the illimitable expanse 
of the Pacific, blue, cold and white-capped. 
Close at hand nestles Ilwaco on its bay, and 
beyond a forest of evergreens is the white line of 
Long Beach, where Portland people come to 
bathe and rest in the summer months and where 





LIGHTHOUSE AT CAPE DISAPPOLNTMENT, 


are many cottages and neat little hotels. The 
great charm of the scene comes from the eleva- 
tion of the point of view and the vast sweep of 
sea which it commands. 


A Wonderful Memory. 


The St. Paul & Duluth Railroad carries on its 
pay rolls at Duluth the name of Thomas Leo, a 
switchman, whois perhaps better known all over 
the railroad world by his nickname of ‘Car 
Numbers.” Leo bas only been here about two 
months but the boys in the yardmaster’s office 
are ready to back him against any other switch- 
man in the world in his peculiar line. Leoisa 
half-breed French and Indian, as strong asa bull 
and as lively as a kitten. He has not evinced 
any great amount of education but has a most 
wonderful memory for figures. 

General Agent Vance put his alleged memory 
to a severe test the other day by ordering him to 
commence at Fifth Avenue West and walk along 
the track to Lake Avenue and notice every car 
on the rails between the points named. He did 
this and there were something like 120 cars on 
the tracks. Leo simply passed over the tracks 
once, made no sort of written notes and reached 
the yardmaster’s office where he put down in 
correct order the number and initialof every car 
without a single error. 

The other evening two freights, one of twenty- 
one and the other of twenty-three cars, came in 
at the same time and passed the office without 
stopping. A man was sent to take the numbers, 
but before he returned Leo had the numbers and 
initials of both trains written down, and when 
the man returned his written notes were com- 
pared with Leo’s and found to tally exactly.— 
Duluth Herald. 


A Good Use for Dice. 

An incident worthy of note as characteristic of 
Western mining life was observed at Kaslo, 
British Columbia. 

Kaslo is scarce six months old as yet, but the 











MOUTH OF THE COLUMBIA RIVER 


inevitable missionary has reached it and services 
are being held regularly. There is nowa propo- 
sition on foot to build a church. On the occa- 
sion in question, a young lady came into Green 
Bros.’ store soliciting subscriptions for the 
church organ. She went straight up to a pros- 
pector who was buying an outfit at the counter, 
explained to him the object of her mission and 
asked him to subscribe, at the same time hand- 
ing him the book with the ‘names’ in it and the 
amounts subscribed. As he glanced over the 
names his chum stepped upand asked: ‘‘What’ve 
you got there, pard?” Anticipating the reply 
the young lady stepped up and explained and 
wanted to know if he would subscribe. Without 
noticing the solicitous look and the pleading 
smile on the young lady’s face the second said 
carelessly: ‘‘I’ll tell you what I'll do, Bob; Ill 
flip the dice with you to see who pays the girl 
five dollars.” ‘‘I’ll go you,” was the nonchalant 
reply, and turning to the clerk he said: ‘‘Hand 
me down the arbitrators” (meaning the leather 
dice box.) They shook—poker dice, aces high- 
one lost, handed over the five dollars, and the 
young lady proceeded in a business-like way to 
the next. No one seemed to look on the event 
as in any way humorous or unusual, although it 
could not but strike a stranger as extremely so.— 
Winnipeg Commercial. 


A Grateful Clergyman. 

Gen. Johnson, of St. Paul, is responsible for 
the following anecdote: 

A clerical gentleman was invited to a terrapin 
supper, and when all things were ready he was 
requested to ask the blessing, which he did in 
the following unique style: 

*“O, Lord, we adore the cherubim; we worship 
the seraphim, and we are extremely fond of the 
terrapin. Amen.” 


a O-~Q-O Es 
The growth of Grand orks is now the most 
marked feature of progress in Red River Valley. 


Over 200 buildings have been erected this season. 
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Sw | u th vil 

\ “ x tl dz tI iw 
And will neither gee nor haw 
Phinks he’s got the right-o'-way 

In the road he’s bound to stay 

rhree jolly Russians want to gee 

So together all the three 

Volleys of ints ath fire 

Swore at | t they gott 

I} he th he'll cha t ! rt 
Wi and charge ther headlong 
iN ily ‘ ! i alla lift 

And upsets them ina drift 

Phe iway he swiftly fli 

Overturned the sehliddy 

Three jolly Russians got to wall 

Gloomily they homeward stalk 
ralked they then of their mishap 
Ohx katusk!"’ exclaimed one Lapp 
Jee kaspitzski!” adds another 
Schlipzka sonda!” cries his brother 
rhen together roar the three 
Volga schpitzka keehdousk 

JESSAMINE SLAUGHTER, 
I V.D 


Should the Office Seek the Man? 


It is a popular idea that “‘the office should seek 
the man.” If a Snohomish County office should 
start out to seek aman it would get so full before 
it passed the city limits that the legs of its 
occupants would protrude from the chimney.— 
Was Eve. 


Snohomish 


Eccentric Royalty. 


has made Louis G. Brennan, 


$550,000 


(Jueen Victoria 
the 


Companion of the Bath. Of 


who invented famous torpedo, a 
course (Jueen Vic 
toria has a right to choose her own companions 
for such occasions, but when she chooses an Irish 
infernal machine maker it is queer taste, to say 
the least St. Paul Globe. 
He Still Lives 

truth in the that S. E. 
Peachey, deputy clerk of the court, is paralyzed. 


There is no rumor 

and tried to pro- 
nounce that’s all. 
Th Mechalak 
and Stella Grzcszezzk. The groom is twenty years 
n.--Duluth Herald. 


He issued a marriage licens 
the of the 
contracting parties were Josef 


name fair bride; 


old and the bride s« arcely sixtes 


A Little Loud, 


* demanded the City Marshal of 
bursting into a room where 


**Took yere, 
Boomopolis, Okia., 
several prominent citizens were congregated, 
‘‘what's the cause of this rumpus? Whatever are 
that tourist?” The tourist in 
question was stretched on his face on the floor, 
with four prominent citizens holding him down, 
**Makin’ him useful— 


useful as well as ornamental,” was the reply. 


| 


you dvin’ with 


one seated on each corner. 


**Playin’ checkers on his pants 
National Tribune 


[t's your move, 
Hammerslaw. ’ 


It Is in the Constitution. 

‘Is there any law in Washington offering a 
bounty for young men to marry wives in the 
East?’ said a well-known wants-to-get married 
young man of this city last week. ‘‘Why, of 
course there must be,”’ said his friend, ‘‘else why 
do so many of the Washington boys marry in 
the East? You see when you marry an Eastern 





girl you marry her whole family to a certain ex- 
tent, and they all become so interested in Wash- 
ington that finally they will move out here.”— 
Frankfort ( Wash.) Chronicle. 





The Kansas Idea. 


A disreputable man died at Emporia, Kan. A 
clergyman said he could say nothing about the 
deceased, as he hadn’t known him when alive, 
but would be glad to hear from any one in the 

| congregation. There was no response, until 
finally one old fellow, who occupied a back seat 
arose and said: “If no one has anything to say 
about the corpse, I would like to make a few re- 
marks on the sub-treasury.” 





The Scotchman Budged. 


Quite a disturbance was caused at the inter- 
section of Second and Morrison streets late yes- 
terday afternoon by a middle-aged Scotchman 
who stopped his wagon on the track to fix the 

harness on his horses. While he was out of the 
wagon an up-street Metropolitan car came along 
and stopped. The Scotchman took his time, and 
the motorman ordered him out of the way. Not 
a word said the Scotchman. 

“Git out of the way, you old cove!’’ shouted 
the motorman. 

**Don’t you cove me,” retorted the impediment. 

‘‘Well, I will; and I’ll make a cove oyster of 
you, too,” replied the motorman, who, walking 
up to Scotchman, whispered in audible accents, 
‘**You old cuss, if you don’t get a budge on, I’ll 








A RUSSIAN SETTLER IN NORTH DAKOTA, 


strike you three consecutive times with my busi- 
ness card,’ and just then he raised his *‘business 
card,” a motor lever, and something dropped 
close by. It was the motorman. The Scotch- 
man had budged.— Portland Telegram. 





Like a Game of Cards. 


Man’s life is like a game of cards. First it is 
cribbage. Next he tries to “‘go it alone” ata sort 
of *‘cut, shuffle and deal’ pace. Then he raises 
the deuce,which his mother takes a hand in, and 
contrary to Hoyle, beats the joker with her five. 
Then with his diamonds he wins the queen of 
hearts. Tired of playing alone hand, he expreases 
his desire to assist his fair partner, throws out his 
cards and his clergyman takes a $10 bill out of 
him on a pair. She orders him up to build the 








fires. Like a knave he joiis the clubs, where he 
often gets high, which is low, too. If he keeps 
straight, he is sometimes flush. He growsold and 
bluff, sees a deal of trouble, when he at last shuf- 
fles off this mortal coil and passes in his checks, 
and he is raked in by a spade; life’s game is end- 
ed, and he waits the summons of Gabriel’s trump 
Fog shall order him up.—Colton( Wash.) News 
Atter. 





Hops and Hops, 

Col. P. H. Winston, U. S. attorney, was in 
Puyallup several times this week while vibrating 
between her sister cities of Tacoma and Seattle. 
They all have to pause in Puyallup. The ener- 
getic colonel was interviewed by a Commerce 
reporter. Asked about the vast hop-growing in- 
terests of Spokane, he went on to say: 

‘‘My hops are doing poorly, very poorly. In 
June the hopfly hatched out on the neighbor’s 
plumtree and clotheslines and at once began 
passing their nights roosting around and stealing 
their nests in my yard. On the anniversary of 
the battle of Bunker Hill I had eight young hop- 
lice; next day I had eighty; next 800; next I 
counted 80,000, and they have kept on increasing 
in the same proportion ever since, so I have had 
to get a lightning calculator to keep tally on 
them.” 

Then you think Spokane’s hop-crop is injured? 

‘Seriously, sir. The damage is sad to con- 
template.” 

What think you of the hop market? 

“Prices ought to be in growers’ favor, for 
there was yesterday a sharp decrease in visible 
supply, caused by a band of frogs on the Colville 
ranges hopping across to B. C. being captured 
by customs officers and having their hops sent to 
a French restaurant at Ainsworth.” 

Do you consider that this partial failure of 
the Spokane hop crop will affect the world’s 
supply? 

‘**Undoubtedly.” 

Will it affect the manufacture of beer, yeast 
cakes or hop-plasters in the industrial quarter of 
Spokane? 

“Certainly not. Spokane is a grand town, full 
of American activity that always rises superior 
to crop failures.” 

How many hop-growers has Spokane, Colonel? 

‘““Two—N. W. Durham and myself.” 

How many hops do you raise? 

‘“T have mislaid my memoranda of actual 
figures, but I know the xact acreage. Mine con- 
tists of one vine on our back porch, and Mr. Dur- 
ham has two on his.” — Puyallup Commerce. 





Who Would Be a Turkey Hen? 


The following tale of a deluded turkey hen is 
from the Elma, Washington, Chronicle: 

L. P. W. DesBrisay has a living incubator in 
the person (?) of a turkey-hen. She first became 
the mother of a large number of birds for 
Thanksgiving dinners early in the season, but, 
probably thinking there would hardly be enough 
to go a'ound, showed a strong desire for more, 
and no more turkey-eggs being convenient, she 
was allowed to bring out a hat full of furzy beau- 
ties of the Plymouth Rock variety. This ought 
to have been enough to have satisfied the ma- 
tronly pride of any turkey-hen; but this one was 
evidently bent upon doing her whole duty, and 
kept her nest as religiously as if she thought the 
whole Methodist conference depended upon her 
individual exertions, so a peck or two of (full- 
blooded, high-bred, pedigreed) Minorca eggs 
were given into her keeping for the proper 
period of time; but when the little crow-colored 
balls rolled out from under her and were taken 
in charge by the good housewife, she felt it her 
duty to lighten the burdens of an aged hen with 
whom she had had former acquaintance. So 
finding her off taking a dust bath she coolly took 
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possession of a nest full of eggs which a flock of 
orange-billed, yellow-legged, white Pekin ducks 
had loaned to her, and finished the job the hen 
had undertaken. At last accuunts she was two 
weeks and three laps on the road with a full set- 
ting of high-grade Wyandottes. ‘‘Deb” says if 
he had known a little earlier in the season what 
a treasure ofa hatcher he had he would have en- 
deavored to find a mare’s nest somewhere, stolen 
the eggs and had her bring him out a span of 
matched Clydesdales. 





A Concise Report, 


It is seldom the Corner gets left, when matter 
which might give birth toa first-class news item 
conceals itself among the railroad men of the 
city, but he was not as successful to-day as upon 
former occasions. The last man he tackled was 
Agent Wolf, of the Northern Pacific Railroad. 
The Corner had grown desperate and decided to 
make a final and supreme effort for an item. 

“‘Mr. Wolf, what is the most amusing incident 
that ever came under your notice during your 
railroad experience?” he asked by way of a 
starter. ‘‘Did you ever hear of the corpse lost 
on the C. B. & Q?” returned the agent. ‘‘Nope,”’ 
replied the Corner, as he swallowed something 
which seemed to monkey with his articulation. 

‘“‘Well, it was on the Stormy Division of the 
Cc. B. & Q. it happened, when Supt. Dugan’s 
jurisdiction embraced that division. The east 
bound passenger train, then called the ‘Cannon 
ball,’ had on board five corpses through from 
Denver, in charge of the train baggageman. It 
was in June and the weather hot. The baggage- 
man finding the atmosphere in the baggage car 
becoming undesirable, moved three boxes con- 
taining a corpse each, to the platform of his car 
outside, one on top of the other. 

“As the train was nearing Ottumwa, the 
baggageman upon looking out was horrified to 
discover one of the boxes missing. Surmising 
that one of the boxes had slid off in rounding a 
curve, owing to the high rate of speed the train 
had been running, he wired Supt. Dugan im- 
mediately upon arrival of the train at Ottumwa, 
apprising him of the loss. Dugan wired the sec- 
tion foreman at Ottumwa as follows: 

‘**Patrick McGann—Look for corpse lost off 
Cannon Ball three miles west of Ottumwa and 
report condition of same when found.’ 

‘Patrick immediately started out with the sec- 
tion gang and found the box intact and brought 
the same to Ottumwa. It was seldom that 
Patrick received orders direct from the superin- 
tendent, the roadmaster being his immediate 
superior. Consequently Patrick concluded the 
time to win promotion had arrived, and after 
reading Dugan’s telegram over for the twentieth 
time wired his superintendent as follows: 

‘**Mishter Doogun—I hev found the koropse 
and the koropse was ded.’ 

‘The operator’s expostulations were in vain and 
Patrick would permit no change in the message, 
saying: 

‘***T musht obbey the arders of Doogan.’”’— As- 
toria Examiner. 





Hans Paid His Notes, 


“T can tell you a better story about Dakota 
than the mortgage story in your last issue,” said 
an acquaintance who had had his share of ex- 
perience ‘‘along the banana belt” in Cass County. 

“Bill Jones sold a harvester and binder to 
Hans Krause, an honest farmer, and in making 
the deal, asked for additionul security. ‘Mine 
Gott! I has nottings, unless you vas take mine 
frau und der kinder,’ said Hans, ‘but I vill you 
pay for de binder so sure as never vas.’ 

‘**What's your wife’s name?’ asked Jones, in 
his quick way. 

** ‘Bettina,’ said Hans, and the mortgage duly 
conveyed the property in the binder and ‘Bettina 








Krause, wife of the said Hans Krause,’ to Bill 
Jones. 

‘*‘Hans sowed and harvested, but for two years 
managed to evade any further payment than 
some portion of the interest on his notes, and the 
third year he had a tremendous crop, which he 
sold at a high figure. It was reported that he 
was going back to Germany, and Jones sought 
an interview. 

***Well, Hans, you must pay those notes,’ he 
said, ‘or we shall have to take the security.’ 

“**Vell,’ replied Hans phlegmatically, ‘I can- 
not pay dose notes, and you vill have to take der 
binder.’ : 

‘***But we havea mortgage on your wife, Hans.’ 

*“**Yaw, I remember. Vell, you can take 
Bettina too, but I cannot pay anytings,’ and Hans 





went off with a serene smile. 


vas. I guess dot vas only some funs anyway.’ 

‘***T don’t know about that Hans;’ said Fisher, 
solemnly. ‘I don’t know about that. Did you 
ever hear about the President’s proclamation 
during the great war?’ 

***No. I vas not here in de var; vat has dot to 
do mit me und Mr. Jones und der binder?’ 

***Well,’ said Fisher, seriously, ‘in those times 
men could sell their wives and children for 
slaves and often did so, but it made trouble and 
helped to bring on agreat war. Then the Presi- 
dent issued his proclamation, so that no one now- 
a-days can sell any manor woman. I wouldn't 
be surprised if the people hung you if they find 
out that you have sold Bettina, and if they don’t 
the grand jury will probably indict you when 
they meet, if Jones makes a complaint.’ 


‘***Mein Gott, und vot vould become off 


























A FRIENDLY CALL 


“Jones was hot, but could see no way out of the 
muddle. He imparted his troubles to Jim Fisber. 
‘Will you give me twenty per cent to collect that 
account?’ asked Jim, airily. ‘Yes indeed,’ said 
Jones, ‘but how will youdoit?’ ‘Don’t ask me. 
All I want you to do is to take the monzy when 
Hans brings it to you.’ ‘You bet I will,’ said 
Jones fervently, and they parted. 

‘Fisher ‘happened upon’ Hans the next day as 
he was driving to town. ‘What’s the matter 
between you and Jones, Hans?’ he queried. 

** ‘Nottings,’ said Hans, with a grin, ‘except 
dot I can’t bay dose binder note, und I tells him 
to dake der binder.’ 

“*But didn’t you mortgage Bettina too?’ 
asked Jim. 





““*Yaw! but Bettina vas not so young as she 


ON THE FAMILY, 


me if I vas arrested?’ said Hans, now thoroughly 
alarmed. 

““*Why, said Fisher, “if Jones gets M. (the 
district attorney) into it, and I allow he is mad 
enough at you to, you are likely to get five years 
in the penitentiary at least.’ 

‘***Mein Gott, Mr. Fisher, I vas only in some 
funs mit mein goot frent Mr. Jones. I vill pay 
dose note #f he gets me dose mortgages back 
again.’ 

***Oh, Jones will do that all right. Just tell 
him you were only joking,’ and Fisher drove on 
out of town. 

‘““Hans paid the notes and got his mortgage, 
and shortly thereafter, with the mortgaged 
Bettina, sailed back to Germany.’’— Northwest 
Trade. 
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OF INTEREST TO SETTLERS. 


BEAUTIFUL HOMES. 

Strangers at a distance who might question 
whether or not Fidalgo Island, on which is situa- 
ted the city of Anacortes, and the neighboring 
islands of Puget Sound, the Straits of Fuca and 
the Gulf of Georgia are good for fruit, ought to 
visit those beautiful evergreen gems and feast on 
the dew berry (running blackberry), red huckle- 
berry, thimbleberry, and raspberry; and a little 
while later visit them again when the service 
berry, salal berry, crab apple, etc., are ripe. It 
will be but a short time until Eastern people will 
eagerly seek homes among these isles and cul- 
tivate largely to fruits, market gardens and 
poultry. We notice by the Islander, a news- 
paper published at Friday Harbor, San Juan 
Island, that Peter Kirk, the principal owner of 
the iron works and the townsite at Kirkland, has 
just completed a handsome summer residence at 
Mitchell’s Bay, and he thinks that in a few years 
San Juan Island will be dotted all over with 
costly residences, especially with summer cot- 
tages.— Washington Farmer. 


IRRIGATION IN IDAHO. 


The completion of the work of the Elmore 
County Irrigation Company was celebrated at 
Mountain Home, Idaho, last month. This work 
means the reclaiming of 40,000 acres of sage- 
brush land for agricultural purposes, adding a 
large empire to the cultivatable land of Idaho. 
The event was celebrated in a most impressive 
manner with a parade, music, oratory and 
flowers. The little town of Mountain Home was 
wild with excitement on the completion of the 
scheme. Over 300 buggies and wagons filled 
with people went over to the reservoir and saw 
the immense system of storage. 

Water from four rivers is running into the 
reservoir, and held in store against a dry spell 
by a gigantic dam sixty-two feet high and 200 
feet thick at the bottom, with a wing 4,000 feet 
long. It stores 5,000,000,000 gallons of water. The 
system as completed so far has twenty miles of 
canals. The outlet from the dam into the canal 
is tunneled through 450 feet of solid rock, there 
being no other outlet. The pressure of water at 
the lower gate is 5,000 pounds to the foot. No 
work of a like character has ever been attempted. 

East Oregonian. 


THE RED CEDAR SHINGLE. 





Are you “onto” the growth of the red cedar 
shingle industry and the way those shingles are 
coming eastward to replace other kinds? The 
business has grown to immense proportions, and 
the manufacturers out there think that they own 
the earth almost, ina shingle way; and if they 
keep on conquering it, it won’t be many years 
before they own most of it. Maybe you saw in 
these columns last week a list of the new shingle 
mills of Washington. Thereare fifty-six of them, 
with a daily capacity of 6,210,000. Remember, 
those are only the new ones; there are old ones 
scattered around here and there. The best es- 
timate to be arrived at is that 7,500 car-loads of 
cedars shingles will be shipped eastward this 
year—5,000 over the Northern Pacific and 2,500 
over the Union Pacific. 

Washington papers state that the car-loads 
will number 10,000, but there is a little boom in 
such a statement. A car-load comprises 140,000 
shingles, and multiply that number of shingles 
by the car-loads, the result is 1,050,000,000 


shingles! Almost a third as many as were manu- 
factured in the white pine territory in 1891. It 
is said that the business is being overdone on the 
coast; that farmers are mortgaging their farms 





to buy shingle machinery. That may be bad for 


them, but don’t forget that the more competi- 
tion there is out there, the hotter the fight be- 
tween the red cedar product and white pine, 
white cedar and cypress shingles in the East will 
be. The Washington people are in the shingle 
business clear up to their necks; and they are in 
it to make the Eastern fellows hustle, 100.— 
Chicago Lumberman. 


ONIONS IN THE PUYALLUP VALLEY. 


The onion-raisers of the neighborhood are in 
great glee over the prospective good price of 
their produce on account of the entire failure of 
the late crop in California. The most extensive 
plantation in this country is the ten-acre lot on 
the Spinning ranch, which iscultivated by Cyrus 
Cotton. Last year, through holding beyond the 
early market, Mr. Cotton lost money, but in the 
season of 1890 he realized over $1,000 per acre for 
the product of his entire plantation. This year 
he has planted a quarter of an acre to seed, and 
expects to clear $700 on the enterprise. The 
onion crop was never better than this year, and 
if prices maintain as expected the onion men will 
realize accordingly. Out on Stewart’s Eden ad- 
dition an expert onion-raiser has six acres of 
splendid bulbs. Mr. Cotton’s land is all planted 
to large yellow Danvers, which bring the best 
price of any onions in the market. Many other 
plantations of less than an acre are planted here 
and there through the country, and the aggre- 
gate crop will represent a large amount of money. 
It is said that the seed produced in the bottoms 
of the Sound country is plumper and more pro- 
lific than any that can be obtained from the most 
famous seedsmen of the East. Upon his little 
seed plantation Mr. Cotton planted three tons of 
the largest onions he could pick from his crop of 
1891.—Puyallup Citizen. 


SHEEP IN THE NORTHWEST. 


The past three years have been of great pros- 
perity for the golden hoof, especially in the new 
States of Dakota. Following the era of low 
prices, through 18857, North Dakota people 
commenced to buy sheep until prices quadrupled 
in value, and still sheep poured in, largely from 
Montana and Idaho, with pure-bred sheep from 
Vermont, Michigan, Canada, and across the 
water, until sheep husbandry became one of the 
institutions of Dakota. If the unparalleled drouth 
had kept up a little longer, sheep husbandry 
would have become second only to the growing 
of wheat. The unexpected and remarkable crop 
of some 65,000,000 bushels of wheat may check 
this growth for a term of years, but, for various 
reasons, the sheep husbandry has got to take 
front rank here. The climate is not objection- 
able; a steady cold through the winter only in- 
creasing the fiber if the sheep are properly fed 
and housed; for in several lots shipped in from 
Eastern Michigan, the fleece has increased in 
weight fully twenty-five per cent—a great in- 
crease. We have the short, nutritious grasses 
that sheep seem to thrive on sowell. There are 
millions of acres from the James River Valley 
westward that will never be fit for anything else 
but stock, and sheep seem to do wonderfully well 
there. Now with these rich grasses in abundance, 
and good hay for the cutting, the sheep grower 
need not even pay the taxes on the land, but has 
an almost limitless range given himfree. There 
are various spots where he can raise ruta-bagas 
by turning over the sod and sowing in the seed, 
for the soil seems to be perfectly adapted to rais- 
ing all kinds of roots. Therefore, it seems as if 
the future great sheep country was in these 
coteaux of the Missouri. There are any number 
of small wolves or coyotes, but they are easily 


poisoned, and so rendered harmless. 
* * * * * 





Continue the present tariff for the next decade, 
and the Dakotas will prove the wonder of the 
age in sheep husbandry, producing great quan- 
tities of the very grades that are now so little 
grown in Australia as to be imported in enor- 
mous quantities. Thus we can distribute among 
Dakota farmers the money that is now sent to 
London for foreign wool. It is true that we can 
grow wool cheaper than they can in the older 
States, but we would have to, or there would be 
no inducement to open up this new country. 
But many farmers here have been doing exactly 
what they ought not to do—taking too large 
flocks of sheep, because it is so easy to take care 
of them from the last of March until the first of 
December. The farmer thinks he will get 
through the four long, cold months of a Dakota 
winter somehow. In this country, which has 
over a million acres, you find some farmers per- 
fectly happy, with sheep fat and in good condi- 
tion, while others may be losing any number 
from poor feed, poor shelter, poor care, and poor 
sheep to begin with. One farmer brought in 
1,100 half starved sheep from Wisconsin, land- 
ing here just as winter set in; the result is he 
has 200 left. Others have not lost a sheep for 
the past four years.—J. C. Wade (Stutsman Co., 
N. D.) in American Agriculturist. 


BEEF OR MUTTON ? 


The progress of sheep husbandry in Montana 
has been simply marvelous. It was introduced 
in a very small way compared to the proportions 
it has now attained and for years the operators 
struggled along heavily handicapped with debt 
and paying heavy interests. It was different 
with cattle growers. They have been so long in 
their business, and though they started with 
small herds, but comparatively few were in debt 
to speak of and at the date sheep husbandry was 
introduced cattle husbandry was on a financial 
footing that no other industry in the State has 
ever enjoyed at its inception. Just why the 
cattle men have been so careful in steering clear 
of debt we do not know, but it isa fact. Butin 
wool growing the new beginner has always been 
encumbered. Those who embarked in the busi- 
ness twelve or thirteen years ago are now away 
ahead and those who even undertook wool grow- 
ing eight or ten years ago are also well out of 
debt and they constitute the bulk of Montana’s 
operatives, yet there are some who have been 
pursuing the calling only a few years who are 
still very much behind. Seven years ago we 
said if only our wool growers were out of debt 
they could make money, and those who were en- 
gaged in the industry at that date have reached 
the goal, but we can never hope to see the day 
when everyone engaged in a pursuit will be full- 
handed. Still, for all that, the wool grower has 
accomplished wonders. Of all the vast flocks of 
Montana there are scarcely a dozen operating 
that did not borrow the capital to begin with, 
and it certainly speaks volumes for a country 
and a calling that can in the brief space of a 
dozen years work its way tothe top. Although 
hampered in every way and paying our banking 
houses a heavy royalty on the money invested, 
wool growers have struggled along until now 
they are the best fixed class of people in the 
State. Many cattle growers have also enmassed 
fortunes, but commencing as they did, out of debt, 
the road has been simple and easy. But even 
the wool grower as well as the cattle grower has 
enjoyed one advantage that is not within reach 
of those of to-day. The man who enters into 
either of these industries to-day must not only 
buy his stock but he must buy his ranches also. 
The early-day residents of this country found it 
unoccupied and it was not a difficult task to for- 
tify oneself with possessions, and this has been 
the key to success. In writing of these advan- 
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tages in those early days we said they were the 
finest that were ever presented toa live, ener- 
getic man, and time has proven the correctness 
of our proposition. And the beauty of the sheep 
grower's position is, that having attained pos- 
session of much country he can pursue his avoca- 
tion independently. And should the price of 
wool ever decline he will still be able to make 
more money than at any other pursuit, since he 
has his possessions, and being out of debt can 
afford to be content with a less interest on his 
investment each year. We do not of course pre- 
tend to prophesy that the wool market will de- 
cline, for this is one of the things we cannot 
guess; but what we do say is that the wool grower 
has prospered amazingly and has a splendid 
future before him.— White Sulphur Springs Hus- 
bandman. 


GALLATIN VALLEY. 





There is not a more thrifty agricultural com- 
munity any where on the habitable globe than 
the Gallatin Valley. This is one of the oldest 
settled valleys in the State, and being favorably 
located with reference to the mining districts 





comfort and a pleasure. The fences are good, 
the lands are in a high state of cultivation, 
meadows of tame grasses, alfalfa, etc., have 
been started, fruit orchards planted and the 
premises supplied with good dwellings and out- 
houses, and its people are contented. They have 
built up schools and churches and are moving 
right along regardless of the rest of the world. 
It is an especial pleasure to the editors of this 
paper to mark what has been wrought there 
within the decade and a half they have been en- 
gaged in publishing an agricultural paper, and 
they take this occasion to congratulate the peo- 
ple upon their grand achievements.— locky 
Mountain Husbandman. 


A BLOOMING DESERT. 





The production of a superior quality of peaches 
upon irrigated lands near Wallula is proof that 
that once desert country needs but the vivifying 
power of water on its soil to become productive. 
There has been a wonderful change in the es- 
timation in which the region between the Cas- 
cades and the Blue, Bitter Root and Coeur d’ 
Alene mountains is held as a home for the agri- 





Irrigation enterprises along the lower Yakima 
and the land lying between it and the Columbia 
are now being pushed. Several companies are 
constructing long canals of great capacity, and 
hundreds of thousands of acres of as fine land as 
can be found in the West will soon be under 
ditch. In this way, and by these gradual stages, 
has the once despised interior become the grain 
fiela of Oregon and Washington. In irri- 
gated lands now being opened up is to be found 
the best opportunity the settler now has in this 
region to secure a good home at moderate cost. 
Portland Oregonian. 


these 


ARTIFICIAL ‘‘RAINMAKING.”’ 





The rainmaking craze has about run its course. 
In a little while it will be laid away on the shelf 
with the blue glass craze, the Brown-Sequard 
elixir and the Keeley cure. 

After five days of futile effort, representatives 
of the Goodland Artificial Rain Company of Kan- 
sas packed up their traps and left Hermosa, S. 
D., without taking with them the $500 that was 
to reward a successful demonstration. Within 
that period the conditions were exceptionally 











which have furnished Montana with a market 
for her field products, the farmers have flourished 
right along since the early-day settlers planted 
themselves there way back in the sixties. 

The few settlers whom we found there as early 
as 65, some of whom are there still, had but 
little idea of the possibilities of their valley, 
notwithstanding they lauded it to theskies. The 
progress that has been made has been simply 
marvelous. It is true that a great many years 
have passed away and a great deal of work has 
been performed, but it is only within the last 
two or three years that its own people have come 
to realize what an empire of agricultural wealth 
that valley will some time be. The dawn of the 
large canal era has been like the opening of a 
new book. It is multiplying the tillable acres 
one-half and the end is not yet. Greater under- 
takings for irrigating than those now finished or 
under way will be begun, and the products of 
this beautiful valley, fashioned possibly after the 
form of its maker’s hand, will be trebled. But 
the number of farms and quality of the product 
is not the chiefest of that region; it is the mag- 
nificence of its homes that makes it attractive. 
Its farmers, being well fixed financially, have 
added such improvements as make farm life a 














GREEN RIVER VALLEY, NORTH OF DICKINSON, N. D, 


culturist. Both Lewis and Clarke and Fremont 
condemned it in their reports, and it was lony 
after the pioneers poured into the Willamette 
Valley before the interior was deemed worthy 
of notice. A few had settled along the Walla 
Walla and Umatilla, chiefly for raising stock, 
before the Idaho, Oregon and Montana mines 
drew population to that region and stimulated 
agriculture. All the bottom lands were then 
cultivated and found very fertile, but the uplands, 
the rolling hills of bunch grass, were considered 
good for nothing but grazing land. Finally some 
venturesome spirit tried a crop of grain on the 
hill land near Walla Walla, and wesee the result 
of the experiment in the almost continuous grain 
field that stretches for over 200 miles from the 
Umatilla to the confines of the Palouse region. 
Even then the land lying nearer the Columbia, 
and the entire region from the Umatilla through 
Morrow, Sherman and Wasco counties, was de- 
clared to be too dry for grain; but gradually the 
settler has reduced the *‘too dry” area until that 
once despised region now produces millions of 
bushels of wheat annually, and the desert is con- 
fined to a comparatively narrow strip along the 
Columbia, and irrigation is proving that the soil 
needs only water to render it highly productive. 





favorable. The air was charyved with moisture 
and electricity, and rain fell at various points in 
the surrounding country, but none where it had 
been contracted for, and although the rain- 
makers demanded pay for the distant showers, 
the people of Hermosa quite effectively replied 
that they were not buying rain for other com- 
munities. 

The movement is traceable to a common obser- 
vation that great battles are generally followed 
by heavy falls of rain. This seems to be pretty 
well attested, and in it there is nothing par- 
ticularly remarkable. During such battles the 
detonation is terrific, and the atmosphere is con- 
tinuously disturbed for hours by tremendous con- 
cussions. But between the force of such ex- 
plosions and the power of the little bombs touched 
off by these *trainmakers’”’ is all the difference 
between one of the great guns of modern war- 
fare and a small-sized firecracker. 

Rain could probably be precipitated in a sub- 
arid section by artificial means, but the expense 
would be more than the entire county could be 
sold for.— Spokane Ievicw. 

* 

Good farming lands in North Dakota, near towns 

and railroads, can still be bought at $4 to $6. 
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The Ambiguous Typewriter 

When a professional gentleman returned home 
one evening and announced that he had got a 
new typewriter, ‘‘one of the kind that he could 
hold in his lap,” it is narrated that there was a 
slight domestic unpleasantness. But, seriously, 
the ambiguities of that word and its cognates 
are vastly annoying, and the New York Sun has 
rendered a genuine service in projecting a 
scheme to dispense with them. It proposes for 
typewriting, typing; for typewriter (the ma- 
chine), typer; for typewriter (the operator), 
typist; and for typewritten, typed. These words 
are all of legitimate coinage, and possess the 
further recommendations of being short, clear 
and convenient. 


Salt Water Baths. 


Not many people nowadays deny the whole- 
some effect of mineral water baths, and M. Al- 
bert Robin, of France, who has made a special 
study of the effect of the mineral salts on the 
human system, when applied by the bath has an- 
nounced some of his conclusions as follows: ‘A 
bath containing six per cent of chloride of sodium 
diminishes the amount of organic matter, uric 
acid and extractive substances, but increases the 
inorganic compounds, the amount of nitrogen, 
urea, chlorides and phosphoric acid. If the 
bath has twelve per cent of common salt, it 
gives a brisk stimulation to the nitrogenous in- 


terchanges. A bath of twenty-five per cent of 


salt influences mainly the process of oxidation, 
while it effects the nitrogen interchanges but 
slightly 


“This last strong salt bath is, therefore, indi- 
cated for patients of sluggish digestion and oxi- 
dation, who suffer mostly from diseases of the 
skeleton, with rachitis or necrosis or with 
anemia.” 

In following up this discussion of the bio'ogi- 
cal action of salt baths, the European edition of 
the New York Herald contains a proposition ad- 
vanced by some enterprising scientists ‘‘to 
utilize the waters of the Dead Sea for antiseptic 
purposes. ”’ 

So far as known, no bacteria can abide in this 
sea, which is densely charged with chlorides of 
magnesium and sodium, and also contains in large 
quantities the bromide of potassium and lime. 

Whether this will be attempted or not, and 
whether in case it should be done there will be 
found any advantage for antiseptic dressing over 
the ordinary remedies now in use, remains to be 
seen. 

Meanwhile, for certain classes of invalids, 
especially people of billious habits and sluggish 
circulation, says the American Drugyist, there is 
fresh encouragement to plunge, when convenient, 
in the ocean surf, and when not so convenient to 
make use of the waters derived from the sea salt 
as may be most easily procured. 


Should Old and Young Sleep Together? 

The question is often asked us: “Do you 
think it objectionable for old and young persons 
to sleep together? We answer most emphatic- 
ally, yes. It is certainly very damaging for 
young persons to sleep with old persons, but it is 
also damaging for a young person to sleep with 
one of equal age. It is indeed questionable 


whether persons of any age can habitually sleep 
together without damage. 


The injury does not 





perament by a person of a different temperament, 
but it grows out of the fact that beneath the bed 
clothing there is constantly thrown off by the 
skin quantities of poisonous matters, which ac- 
cumulate, creating underneath the more or less 
impermeable bed covers a poisoned atmosphere. 
In case two persons occupy the same bed, the 
amount of this poison is. naturally doubled, and 
as the body re-absorbs more or less of the pois- 
onous matter, the density of the poison in the 
under the-bed-covers atmosphere is necessarily 
increased. The extent of the injury inflicted 
would naturally be palpably greater in the case 
of a young child, on account of the greater sus- 
ceptibility of the very young. But the same 
mischievious tendency must exist in the case of 
persons of any age to a greater or less extent. 
A bed for each member of the family is certainly 
one of the arrangements which can be com- 
mended from a hygienic standpoint.—(Good 
Health. 


Elderly Women Who Refuse to Grow Old. 


It is sad to see how many elderly and middle- 
aged women take it for granted that life holds 
nothing for them but the role of grandmother. 
Many a woman has little time for study while 
rearing a family; but when the children are 
married and gone to homes of their own, then 
comes the time when she needs some outside in- 
terest. If she has not something to take her 
out of herself she will turn to gossip and fancy 
work to keep her busy. 

This is just the time for her to devote herself 
to some study. Let her take up the one that was 
a favorite in her school days, whether it be one 
of the sciences, painting or music. If she has 
no predilection for anything, let her try several 
things until she knows what she likes best. 

If she never does anything worth showing the 
time will not be lost, for the happiness found in 
these hours of absorption in a chosen pursuit 
can not easily be estimated. 

But the middle-aged woman may surprise her- 
self by making a great success of her undertak- 
ing. The time would fail me to tell of the dis- 
tinction that has been won in different fields by 
people far from young. Schliemann was thirty- 
four years of age before he knew a word of 
Greek. George Eliot was thirty-five when she 
put her hand to the first of her great novels. 
Prescott published the first of his almost perfect 
histories at the age of thirty-five. Oglivy, who 
made an excellent translation of Homer, began 
to study Greek at fifty. 

The first of the Waverly novels appeared 
when the author was forty-one, and Cowper was 
nearly fifty before he did his best work. When 
we think of Mary Somerville at ninety writing 
upon the physical science, of Gladstone at eighty 
hewing his oaks and studying Homer and of 
Tennyson, alsoan octogenarian, writing ‘*Across 
the Bar,” no one can fold his hands andsay: “I 
am too old to do anything of any moment.” 

‘‘A man is only as old as he feels,” says Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, who certainly carries a young 
heart, if his head is gray. 

Numberless cases that are not so marked might 
be cited. A woman whose stories have done an 
incalculable amount of good did not dream that 
she could write until her children had gone to 
homes of their own, and she began to write 
to beguile her loneliness. Another woman, 
whose songs are household favorites, did not 
know anything of the theory of music till she 
was fifty, when she began to study harmony. 
Today she is well known as a composer, and her 
music supports her most comfortably. 

A grandmother used to dabble in her grand- 
daughter’s paints and became so interested that 
she studied under a good teacher. To-day her 





Every woman cannot be an artist, author, or 
musician, but every one of us can have some 
wide outside interest. We can take up a course 
of reading that will sensibly broaden our 
horizon; if we cannot travel, we can go around 
the world in books, and thus glean no small bene- 
fit without the toil of travel.— New York Recorder. 


Bed Covering. 


With the desire for the rich and elegant in 
dress and house furnishings it came about natur- 
ally that the bed whereon we lie down to pleasant 
dreams should come in for a general overhauling, 
redecorating and fancy dressing up to keep pace 
with the more elaborate character of the rest of 
the furnishings. With the brass and enamel 
bed-steads so much in vogue at the present time 
overhead draperies are universally adopted, 
and you can go to sleep under a canopy almost as 
capacious as a circus tent. 

The covering of bed and bolster, for no pillows 
are used on the ultra-stylish bed-steads, will, of 
course, match in color and fabric with the 
draperies overhead. 

For this purpose India silks and gay cretonnes 
are used extensively. If the bed-stead is of 
wood the drapery above is dispensed with, and if 
you cling religiously to white you can use dotted 
swiss over white satin and bordered with lace. 
This style on a white enamel or maple bedstead 
is lovely. 

The old-time plain white Marseilles spread has 
taken on a new guise, and with centre and border 
in delicate blue or pink can hardly be recognized 
in its dainty loveliness, yet retains all the sterling 
qualities of its more modest self. A bed which 
was the principal bit of furniturein a young girl’s 
bed room, was in pink enamel, which, as every 
one knows, is only the coating for the ugly, in- 
artistic iron frames of years ago. From a little 
round umbrella-like centre the curtains of cream 
shot surah, with pink rosebuds scattered over 
their surface, fell to the floor and were tied 
back with heavy cream-colored ends. The 
spread and fat bolster were of the same material. 
The cover was bordered with rich yellow lace 
and the bolster gathered full at each end into a 
deep frill of the same. The lining of the cur- 
tains was of rose pink China silk, and if that 
girl could not have rosy visions on a bed of that 
description, then surroundings go for nothing. 

In country houses some people use regular 
Turkish toweling for their bed coverings, but 
unfortunately, this cheap and pretty material 
soils so readily that it is more expensive than 
silk in the end. 

The lace sets which were at one time so fash- 
iqnable have gone out entirely. 

Sheets of fine linen, hemstitched or with hand- 
embroidered initials, monograms or elaborate 
designs, are used by the wealthy, who are willing 
to pay for the time and labor these stitches mean. 

Lace is used most plentifully in everything 
appertaining to the bed and, as in everything 
else, fancy runs riot. 

A famous blonde beauty once had a couch 
covered in black satin to the more clearly reveal 
her dazzling fairness, but even in this age of 
luxury, where many greater forms of extrava- 
gance exist, we draw the line at satin sheets. 


Love and the Bottle. 


The king-pin of the passions, and the Lucifer 
of the appetites, both being unconquered mon- 
archs in the realm of intoxication, become prop- 
erly and suitably a joint subject. 

At the beck and call of Love, a wise man be- 
comes a fool, and the somber face fringed with 
whitened hairs lights up with boyish simplicity 
and gullibility. Noris Wine far behind. He 
and his princes, the Brandy Bottle and the Cock- 
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tail, can twist the soundest mind to 
a gnarled and tangled ball of con- 
volutions, and turn the man of wealth 
and splendor to hunt his bed in the 
gutter with garbage for a pillow. 
Love will turn the honest man to a 
pilferer, and transform the man 
whose worst and maddest crime was 
an occasional truantry from truth 
into the most unconscionable liar; 
and with wine the same. The lad 
whose criminal remembrance of a 
fib would be appeased only by a re- 
peated and solemn ‘‘Now I lay me 
down to sleep,” becomes in his alco- 
holic manhood a perjurer who sacri- 
fices his soul for the bottled trifle. 

Lord Bacon said: ‘tHe whodeem- 
eth too much of the amorous affec- 
tions quitteth both wisdom and 
riches,’”? and he spake truth. For 
the whistling of the siren will un- 
loose even the miser’s golden treas- 
ures, and tempt even the wisest sage 
to disregard the counsels of experi- 
ence. A maiden’s wheedling will 
rack a wise man’s judgment and 
turn his frugality into improvidence. 
And wine again is the same. It 
laughs when man heeds not that 
‘‘wine isamocker.” It sweeps aside 
the barriers of man’s caution, and 
gloats with glee as fortune effer- 
vesces and grows invisible in the 
bubbles of the cheery glass. 

Oh, Love! . Oh, Wine! Your joys 
are great, your pleasures superlative. 
You are more indulgent than a 
mother, yet more heartless than the 
dungeons of Chillon. You bring 
joy and happiness to man, but your 
benefits are wrapped in delusions. 
Man isindebted to you, but after the 
manner of the usurer you make him 
your everlasting and degenerate 
slave.— Cwur d’ Alene Barbarian. 





Shopping by System. 

“But,” says some woman, ‘‘we must 
‘shop;’ we must get the things we 
want.’’ Certainly. Bless your heart, 
shop all you want, but why not ap- 
ply some kind of system to the idea? 
Don’t make a day of it. Give an oc- 
casional morning to the pleasure (?) 
and break it up in pieces. ‘‘Kasy 
talking,” says some one, “‘but we 
cannot always leave our homes when 
we want to, as you men can.” My 
dear woman, God gives you just ex- 
actly the same amount of time as he 
does to men, and he hasn't given 
you a particle more to do within that 
period of time. The trouble is that 
women are not systematic enough. 
I played the part of eavesdropper in 
some of the stores, and was surprised 
to find how few women really knew 
just what they wanted. They kiiew 
in a general way, but notin a defi- 
nite sense. Now, when a man goes shopping he 
knows precisely what he wants, asks for it, pays 
for it and goes away. Women’s purchases are 
undoubtedly different, and such a simple system 
cannot, perhaps, be followed by them. But that 
women could simplify their shopping expeditions 
numbers of their own sex have confessed to me 
within the last few days.— Ladies’ Home Journal. 


Woman’s Sphere, 


A Chicago doctor, who has made woman a 


study and whose practice is confined to that sex, 











WAITING 


said:' ‘‘Woman muy in the course of human 
events get the right of suffrage, she may be elec- 
ted to office, she may attain heights as lofty as 
those climbed by man, but there is something 
about a woman which will always make her a 
woman still and which will preclude her from 
competing with men as she may like. There are 
certain fields of skilled labor which she cannot 
enter successfully, and simply because her anato- 
mical make-up will prevent. The female foot is 
not so constructed as to permit her to sustain any 
heavy weight. She cannotstand every day many 








THE FISHERMAN’S RETURN 


hours consecutively without injuring herself per- 
manently. Women have less purchase in the lev- 
erage existing between the trunk and the extrem- 
ities thanaman. The anatomical construction of 
a@ woman’s knee is such that she cannot perform 
many of the pursuitsof her brother. Women can 
never besoldiers or sailors. I am the last man to 
say that women should not have an equal show 
with men in all that pertains to elevating the 
world, but the more I study woman the more am 
I convinced that her best place is at home. I think 
that her construction was built with that view.” 
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Telling Color by Sound. 


(Juite a number of persons have been known to | 


receive impressions of color from sound. A 
French biologist has now found a young woman 
in whom different colors are evoked by the taste 
of different substances, the color being always 


the same for the same taste. 


An Effect of Moonshine. 


According to Jron, oneof the most trustworthy 
of the English technical journals, the light of 
the sun and moon has a very deleterious effect 
upon edge tools. drills, scythes and 
sickles assume a blue color if they are exposed 
for some time to the light and heat of the sun; 
the sharp edge disappears, and the tool is ren- 
dered absolutely useless until it is retempered. 


Knives, 


A similar prejudicial effect has been exercised 
by moonlight. An ordinary saw is asserted to 
have been put out of shape in a single night by 
exposure to the light of the moon. 


What Organ First Slumbers? 

It is said by scientists to be a fact that all our 
senses do not slumber simultaneously, but that 
they fall into a happy state of insensibility one 
after another. The eyelids take the lead and ob- 
scure sight, the sense of taste is the next to loose 
its susceptibility, then follow smelling, hearing 
and touch; the last named being the lightest 


muscles and parts of the body begin to sleep 
before others. Commencing with the feet, the 
slumberous influence works its way gradually 
upward to the center of nervous action. This 
will explain the necessity of having the feet 
comfortably warm before sound sleep is possible. 





The Light of the Future. 
It seems hard to believe that in a very few 
years the incandescent lamp, which we now re- 
gard as, in many respects, an almost perfect 


| light, will be regarded as a crude make-shift, 


| 
| 


sleeper and most easily aroused. It is curious that, | 


although the sense of smell is one of the first to 
slumber, it is the last to awake. Hearing, after 


touch, soonest regains consciousness. Certain 


which mankind availed itself of while science 
stood on the threshold of the discovery of the 
perfect luminant. Mr. Tesla has shown in his 
experiments an ideal form of electric lighting 
which would transcend in luxury and convenience 
our present system of electric lighting by incan- 
descent lamps as far as the latter transcends the 
oil lamps and tallow dips used by our. near 
ancestors. 

Every drawing room would become an electric 
field in a continual state of rapidly-alternating 
stress, in which the occupants would live, ex- 
periencing no unpleasant effect whatever, while 
vacuous tubes or phosphorescent globes or tubes, 
without care or attention would shed a soft, 
diffuse light, of color and intensity arranged to 
suit the most luxurious fancy. 

Mr. Tesla’s watchword is that the phosphores- 
cent glow is the light of the future; he hints at 
artificial aurore spreading from the summits of 
towers of hitherto undreamt-of height, and he 
has, at all events, got as far as producing in the 
air at atmospheric pressure a glowing plane 
bounded by two rings about a foot and thirty 
inches in diameter, respectively. Whether all 
his visions will be realized remains to be proved; 
there is doubt that they are guiding him aright. 
—St. Louis Republic. 


An Electric Freight Tramway. 


Chicago leads the way in the use of electricity 
for transporting freight by rail. Our illustra- 
tion on this page shows an electric tramway now 





in use in the yards of a terra cotta manufacturing 
firm at Deering, in the suburbs of that city. Cur- 
rent is furnished by a 300 light, 110 volt, incan- 
descent dynamo, which had previously been used 
for lighting the buildings, and which is driven 
by an independent engine. The switch-board is 
so arranged that the generator can be used to 
run the cars on the tramway or thrown ex- 
clusively into the circuit for lighting the factory. 
Inasmuch as the same dynamo furnishes power 
for lighting and for the car motors, the earth re- 
turn system was not deemed advisable, and so 
double trolleyswere used. The track is so arranged 
that it forms a loop and returns to the place of 
starting. In order that the trolleys could follow 
the entire length without handling, it was found 
necessary to cross the trolley wires, so that the 
negative conductor was connected with the posi- 
tive. A sectional breaker was put in and the 
opposite terminals of each section were bound 
together by a cross-over wire, so that the current 
is fed continuously to the motors. 

The track is about 1,700 feet long, of thirty 
pound T rail, laid on pine ties placed two feet 
apart. The gauge is three feet. The overhead 
construction consists of two No. 1 B. & S. gauge 
copper wires, varying in height, as has been 
before stated, from eight to eighteen feet above 
the track. 

The motor car is equipped with two Thomson- 
Houston railway motors, each of three horse 
power capacity, wound for 110 volts, and geared 
directly to the axlesand controlled by a standard 
railway-stand and switch. These motors have 
hauled on a level a load of ten tons or more at 
the rate of five miles an hour. Owing to the 
great variation in the height of the trolley wires 
it was necessary to design a special trolley stand 
for this work. The stand consists of a three inch 
iron pipe mounted on a flange to which the two 
trolley poles are attached by a fixture free to re- 
volve and admitting of an independent adjust- 
ment of each trolley. The current is taken from 
the wires by sliding contacts, and is wholly in- 
sulated from the car. 
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ST ANTHONY'S FALLS IN 1768. 


INDIAN LEGENDS OF ST. ANTHONY FALLS. 


(The Dakotas considered the falls of St. Anthony as 
the dwelling place of Takuwakan, the great spirit and 
creator of the earth, who manifested himself as a 
mighty beast. The falls were discovered and named 
by Hennepin, a Franciscan of Recollect Order, in July, 
1680. The traditions recorded in the poem are those 
collected by the ear ly missionaries among the Dakotas. 
They are not changed to suit civilized ideas, but retain 
all the childish simplicity of the untaught Indian.) 


In the land of the Dakotas, 
In the ages long ago, 
Takuwakan, the great spirit, 
Had his dwelling here below. 
Hiow he made the plains and forests. 
Where the mighty tribes could dwell 
How he formed the land about them, 
Thus the chieftains wise would tell 
Called he once the mink and beaver 
Ere the land appeared as now 
Called the muskrat and the otter, 
Bade them dive to depths below, 
And bring to him soil and gravel, 
Or their lives would forfeit be. 
None obeyed except the muskrat 
Vengeance wreaked he on the three. 
With the soil the muskrat brought him, 
Then he made the prairies wide; 
Formed the forests and the mountains 
Where the deer and bear do hide. 
Through the midst a mighty river, 
And the lakes his footprints are, 
As he fled from fierce Wawkeean, 
Watching ever from afar. 


Then he took a god and crushed him 
Into powder crushed his child; 

Sprinkled this upon the new earth, 
Sowed it far o’er plain and wild. 

From the dust soon worms were gathered, 
And when these were sown again, 

They were infants first, so helpless, 
Next they changed to full-grown men, 

Warriors brave and handsome women. 
Thus Dakotas first he made, 

And then, restless and ferocious, 
Up and down the earth he strayed. 


Some have seen great Takuwakan 
Ah. a mighty beast is he; 
Larger than the largest bison, 
And the moon his eye might be. 
Safe he lives beneath the waters, 
Where his dwelling none may see. 
‘Neath the mighty plunging waters, 
From Wawkeean hideth he. 
From his enemy Wawkeean, 
Bird of thunder, dwelling high 
On a mountain in the far West, 
Viewing all the earth and sky. 
In a teepee on the mountain; 
Guarded well the openings four 
While the flappings of his great wings 
Wake the earth with thunder’s roar. 
These the sentinels that guard him: 
At the east a butterfly, 
And a bear the western portal 
None to pass him e’er would try— 
A young fawn is at the southward, 











And a reindeer stationed north. 
Quickly do they flee before him 
When Wawkeean would come forth 
Deep and deadly is his hatred 
Toward great Takuwakan, he 
Hurls his fiery bolts of thunder 
If the god he chance to see 
Only safe beneath the waters 
From this bird of thunder dread 
Takuwakan, on the dry earth 
Dares not show his mighty head 


Ere the falls of Takuwakan 
Had by white man’s eye been seen, 
Anpetuspa’s mournful story 
Was for tears a fruitful theme. 
Once a brave Dakota warrior 
Wooed and won her for his bride, 
And for him, with true devotion, 
All her wifely arts were tried. 
Well she cooked the game he brought he r, 
And the fuel dry procured. 
Just to please her lord and master 
Every hardship she endured. 


When ason at length was given her 
Life’s bright blessings seemed complete, 
But her joys were to be transient 
Foot of deer was scarce more fleet 
For her husband, to the teepee 
Brought another wife full soon 
Anpetuspa’s eyes, though tearless, 
Showed a deep and settled gloom. 
So, one day, the tribe was camping 
Where the waters rush and roar 
Past great Takuwakan’'s dwelling 
Life for her held charms no more 
With her only joy her darling, 
Clasped against her breast she fled; 
Then a light canoe she entered 
And swift toward the brink they sped 
Chanting loud her mournful death-dirge, 
Friends and husband saw them go 
Down the falls, soon disappearing 
In the surging waves below. 
When the morning mists are breaking 
Oft is seen the Indian wife, 
With her child clasped close and clinging 
As they saw them last in life. 
The wild moaning of the death-dirge 
Mingles with the wind and roar 
Of the waters ever falling 
At great Takuwakan’s door. 


Well, one lovely July morning, 
Shone the sun from cloudless skies, 
When the falls of Takuwakan 
First was seen by white man’s eyes. 
Father Hennepin had traveled 
Through the forests, drear and dark, 
And on many an unknown river, 
Fearless, rowed in fragile bark. 
Now he sees the Mississippi, 
Plunging down with rapid flood. 
For St. Anthony he names them-— 
Names the falls for saint so good. 
For his patron saint he names them, 
Who through dangers dread has kept 
Hennepin and all his party, 
Safely while they woke or slept, 
While ’mong savage tribes they wandered; 











[From theoriginal sketch by Capt. Jonathan Carver. 


Sojthey knelt in humble prayer 
Dedicating their d overy 


To the saint who led them ther 


Passing by the falls with hunters 
A Dakota once they saw 

And his tears and lamentat 
PFouched their hearts with 

So they listened to his wai 

As from outa leaning oak 

He cast down a robe of beaver 
And thus to the cataract spo 
Spirit, dwelling in the water 
Grant my nation here o 

Without accident ucceeding 


In our hunt and without 





Slay our enemies; then capt 
Slaves to sacrifice to Thee 
Spirit, dwelling in the water 


Oh. wilt Thou propit is be 


Then long years passed o’er that la 
Ere the white man came aga 

But not even a tradit 
Comes to us across the spa 

So, methinks, the Christiar " 
Drove the Indian spirits thence 

And where is the sage to tell u 
How they left the falls or wher 

Good St. Anthony, so prosy 
Drove all dusky ghosts away 

Ay, for river-god or naiad 
You will look in vain to-day! 

IDA SEXTON SEARLS 


— ee 
YOUTH’S FLOOD-TIDE. 


I will not fear me for the turning tide 
I have no care for this. but for the stro: 
Deep current-waves, that bear me up along 
To sunny roadsteads, fathomless and wide 
I will not fret me for the shoals that hide 
Their sharpened fangs and treacherous sands amor 
The shoreward bays; for I have heard the 
Of seas whereon Hope's staunchest ships have plied 


Urge farther out, my vessel, farther out 
The winds and waves are there to buffet thee 
And howling hurricane and surging sea 
Shall prove thy timbers stoutest of the stout 
Learned in the storm and the storr mugury 
These shall thy guardians and taskmasters be 
FRANK WALCOTT Hutt 


—————-* @- 


A DREAM WITHIN A DREAM. 


All thro’ the summer night I heard the rain 
Drip. drip, drip from moss-edged, ragged eaves, 
And play upon the restless, stirring leaves; 

The rose vines trembled on my window pane, 

Haunting like hopes that long ago were slain; 
The fitful winds went grieving down the lea; 
Across the tide lands swelled the st 

I knew the midnight hour was on the wane, 

And turning on my pillow, slept and dreamed 
The dream that comes to all who death have known. 





gz, wild sea 


Once more my sad breast felt her golden head, 
Her tender lips pressed mine until it seemed 
A kiss lostinakiss * * * Then with one moan, 
I leaped from dreams—alone! * And she was dead 
Ella Higginson. 
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CHINESE MERCHANTS IN TACOMA. 

Tacoma has determined to raise the embargo 
on the Chinese so far as to admit to residence in 
the city merchants of that nationality. The 
matter was discussed at public meetings, and 
while the change in policy was opposed bv a few 
politicians who cater to the labor vote it was ap- 
proved by all influential business men. For more 
than four years no Chinaman has ventured to 
take up his abode in Tacoma, because of the hos- 
tile sentiment of the people. Now it is found 
that if the new line of Northern Pacific steam- 
ships running to China and Japan is to have its 
expected results in increasing the trade of 
Tacoma there must be Chinese merchants on the 
ground toimport the products of the Flowery 
Kingdom and distribute them to Chinamen in 
the interior towns, otherwise the greater part of 
the cargo of the vessels, outside of teas destined 
for Eastern cities, will be consigned to Chinese 
merchants in Seattle and Portland, and Tacoma 
will derive no advantage from this commerce. 
One of the Chinese merchants who will settle in 
Tacoma under the new condition of affairs is Seid 
Back, of Portland, who is said to be worth over 
He is about fifty-five years of age, 
speaks English readily and wears American 
clothing, and is a man of pleasing address. In 
fact, the mercantile class of Chinamen, as repre- 
sented in Portland and San Francisco, differ 
widely in appearance from the men of the coolie 
class, who do common labor and keep the wash- 
houses. The tradesmen are large, well-fed and 
well-dressed men, of considerable intellectual 
force and of great business ability. Their houses 
are handsomely furnished and they live with a 
good deal of luxury. In every Chinese restau- 
rant in those cities there is an upper room for 
the exclusive use of these gentry, fitted up with 
expensive teak wood furniture and fine porcelain 
and bronzes. In these rooms, sacred from the 


$3,000,000, 


crowd of common customers, who are not allowed 





to go above the lower floor, the merchants give 
dinner parties, with long and curious menus, not 
a single dish of which would be recognized by an 
American palate. They eat with chop sticks, 
drink fine teas imported especially for their use 
and end the meal with a liquor distilled from 
rice. They are grave and dignified but can un- 
bend on these occasions so far as to tell anecdotes 
and recite bits of poetry. Certainly Tacoma 
will not suffer from the presence of people like 
these. 
at oe - 

VICTIMS OF THEIR OWN ENTHUSIASM. 

One day last month there came into the oftice 
of this magazine an energetic looking man of 
about thirty-five, who acknowledged that he was 
pretty nearly dead-broke, and said that he had 
come East—he called St. Paul the East—to try 
to set on foot some business scheme at which he 
could at least make a living. The man looked 
somewhat discouraged but his grit wasstill good. 
A little more than a year ago he was the head of 
a flourishing real estate firm in a new town in 
Washington, which he hoped would speedily 
grow into an important commercial city. He 
platted additions, sold lots like hot cakes and 
had acomfortable bank account. His fellow citi- 
zens elected him mayor in acknowledgment of 
his services to the place as chief boomer and 
they sent him to Washington City to confer with 
congressmen and Government officials about the 
improvement of the harbor. He was the repre- 
sentative man of the town. In his offices, which 
occupied the ground floor of one of the best build- 
ings on the main street, the big safe, the hand- 
some furniture and the maps and pictures on the 
walls all bespoke a large and solid business. In 
his intercourse with strangers, attracted to the 
place by the chances for speculation, he was 
eloquent and aggressive. He could tell them 
just why the town was sure to grow and why all 
other rival towns were doomed to disappoint- 
ment. He knew all about the resources of the 
country, the depth of water in the channel, the 
lines of the coming railroads. Prosperity seemed 
to come in on him like the flood tide in the bay. 
He was offered $30,000 in cash for his share in 
the business of his firm and refused it. He sup- 
posed that at any time he could ‘‘clean up” two 
or three hundred thousand dollars. Yet in less 
than two years he found himself wrecked and 
stranded financially. He was the victim of his 
own theories and his own enthusiasm. He came 
to believe all that he told to other people to in- 
duce them to buy lots. As fast as he made 
money he re-invested it at the high prices he 
himself had helped to create. He bought busi- 
ness lots at fictitious values and so-called resi- 
dence lots covered with firs and ferns. He ad- 
vertised large.y and subscribed liberally to all 
projects for the good of the town. The money 
came in freely and went out freely. After awhile 
the ebb tide began torun. This tide always fol- 
lows the flood, but sanguine speculators in real 
estate never prepare for it. They think that 
their particular locality has such exceptional ad- 
vantages that prices will go on advancing and 
buyers will always be plentiful. The man found 
himself suddenly precipitated from affluence to 
poverty, his property unsaleable, his debts press- 
ing and his occupation gone. 

His case is by no means an exceptional one. 
He is, in fact, a type of a large class. A great 
deal of money is made in growing Western towns, 
during their boom period, but very few of the 
men who make it keep it. Most of them end by 
convincing themselves of the truth of their own 
arguments that the improbable and even the im- 
possible is going to happen. They invest their 
money on faith in their own assertions. The 
successful real estate agents are by nature opti- 
mists andenthusiasts. In their imagination they 
see the business streets of their new towns built 





up with stately structures and the numerous ad- 
ditions covered with dwellings. Factories arise 
and railroads diverge to all points of the compass. 
It is this ardent faith in the future that makes 
them good agents, but itis this very characteristic 
which usually leads them in the end to take 
more chances than their customers are willing 
to take and to exhibit boldness and confidence 
when the time has come for conservatism. 
Many of the older hands at the business have 
failed half a dozen times, but they turn up 
smiling on some new field of speculation. A few 
of the more cautious cash in their gains before 
a collapse comes and invest them in some slow- 
going productive avocation not dependent on the 
fever of speculatiun for success. 
o— 

SENATOR WARREN ON IRRIGATION, 

Hon. Francis E. Warren, of Wyoming, made 
an able and exhaustive speech in the United 
States Senate on July 21, on the question of irri- 
gation for the arid lands of the West in support 
of his pending bill to cede such lands to the 
States and Territories in which they are located, 
under careful restrictions for the management 
and settlement of such lands, providing 1or the 
creation of irrigating districts and for the rais- 
ing of funds for building reservoirs and canals. 
Senator Warren’s bill is much the most compre- 
hensive measure yet offered in Congress to solve 
the arid lands problem. At theconclusionof his 
speech he said: 





An eloquent citizen of New England once made the 
laudable boast that not adropof water in his State 
ran to the sea without having its usefulness trebled 
by being made to turn the wheels of industry, 

In the arid West every drop of water that flows from 
the mountains to the sea thatis not utilized for irriga- 
tion is like so much gold dropped into the bottom of 
the ocean and irretrievably lost; for if spread upon 
the soil, water will enhance the value of land and 
create national wealth as surely as does gold taken 
from the mines of the mountains add to the volume of 
our money. 

The men that have done the most to facilitate 
progress and growth in the world are those who are 
Willing to depart somwhat from established rules and 
dogmas, as such restrictions grow too narrow, and to 
accept new and more progressive methods, departing 
largely or even wholly from established precedents 


and practices, 


Then let us enter carnestly into the work of the 
reclamation of arid lands of the United States, and if 
necessary devise sweeping and effective legislation 


upon the subject. 





“oe 
UNASSIMILATED 
MENT. 

What shall we do with the unassimilated 
foreign element in our midst; or rather, what is 
that element going to do to us, begins to be one 
of the most serious problems of our American 
life. After the murderous riots in the Coeur d’ 
Alene mines, when martial law was proclaimed 
and the troops had rounded up the riotersa guard 
house census was taken and it was found that 
ninety-five per cent of the prisoners were foreign 
born and that seventy-five per cent of that num- 
ber had not taken out naturalization papers. 
Several of the leaders in the brutal assault on 
peaceable workingmen who did not belong to the 
‘‘Union” were foreigners who had been only a 
few months in this country. If the facts were 
as carefully ascertained concerning the nation- 
ality of other rioters who at other places have 
sought to co-erce both capital and labor with re- 
volvers and Winchesters we have no doubt that 
the same result would be arrived at: the law- 
breakers would be found to be nearly all foreign- 
ers. The American workingman respects the 
laws of his country and he respects also the right 
of other people to differ with him in opinion. 
These outcasts from Europe respect neither. 
Freed from the fear of soldiery, which in their 
old homes kept them in check, for almost every 
European town has its barracks and its garrison, 
they imagine they can do as they please in 


THE FOREIGN ELE- 
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America. They form secret conspiracies to ter- 
rorize the employers who put the bread into 
their mouths, to blow up mills and mines and to 
assassinate laboring men who will not submit to 
their dictation. According to their code of 
ethics they have the right to fix the wages and 
hours of labor. Any employer who will not or 
cannot accede to their demands is an enemy who 
is to be “done up,” and any workingman who 
works on any other terms than those fixed in 
their secret unions is a ‘“‘scab,’’ and to maim or 
even kill him is a praiseworthy and heroic action. 

These foreign scoundrels have no regard what- 
ever for that essential principle of American 
liberty which consists in minding one’s own busi- 
ness and allowing other people to mind theirs, 
and in obeying the laws, not from fear of bayonets 
but from a reverence for law as the basis of all 
true freedom. As they comprehend no logic 
but that of the musket and the jail, that is the 
logic which must be given them. It’s a pity 
that we cannot gather up the whole gang of an- 
archists and conspirators and deport them to 
some penal settlement on a remote Alaskan 
island where they would have to work or starve. 


* 





THE NORTHWESTERN WHEAT CropP.—In 
North Dakota there isa good average yield rang- 
ing from twelve to twenty-five bushels to the 
acre. In Manitoba the yield isalso good, but not 
as great as that of last year, the same condition 
of excessive rain-fall and a backward season 
which prevailed in North Dakota affecting the 
yield in that Province. South Dakota has har- 
vested an immense crop, estimated at 65,000,000 
bushels. The Miunesota crop is not equal to 
that of 1891, which was a phenomenal yield, but 
is large enough to make the farmers happy. In 
Washington, now one of the great wheat States, 
the fields suffered in some localities from hot 
weather, but with increased acreage the total 
yield will exceed that of last year. Inthe Palouse 
Country, which is the chief grain region, an aver- 
age of fully twenty-five bushels to the acre has 
been harvested. The Oregon crop is also good. 
Taking the entire Northwest the crop may be 
called satisfactory and is sufficient in quantity to 
make business brisk and times good. 

* 

THE series of articles on ‘‘Notable Northwest- 
ern Libraries,’ begun in the August number 
with an account of Sol Smith Russell’s collec- 
tion, will be continued during the coming year. 
The second article will describe the remarkable 
collection of works relating to the first Napoleon 
which Senator Davis, of St. Paul, has made, and 
which is unique and comprehensive. A Minne- 
apolis library rich in quaint and rare law books 
is also on our list and weare promised an account 
of the very interesting collection of books on 
Northwestern travel and exploration in the pos- 
session of Peter Koch, of Bozeman, Montana. 

oe 

THIs is not a period of great growth in cities. 
The cities and towns had their innings lately 
and now it is the turn of the agricultural dis- 
tricts, which are everywhere gaining in popula- 
tion and wealth. Nevertheless St. Paul added 
over 2,000 names to her directory census last 
year, as shown by the new directory just issued. 
This is a natural and healthful gain and shows 
that the Northwestern metropolis is goiog 
steadily ahead. A claim of 200,000 people is jus- 
tified by these latest statistics, using only the 
low multiple of two and one-half to convert 
directory names into full population. 

W. P. MORGAN, of Roslyn, Wash., writes that 
the completion of the new shaft now in process 
of sinking will make that place the greatest coal- 
shipping point west of the Mississippi. Very few 
people in the East know that Washington is 
already one of the leading coal-producing States. 























IT takes a good deal of courage and enthusiasm 
to build a railroad into a wild country, on faith 
that the resources to be developed will in time 
make the enterprise profitable. Yet that is the 
way all wild regions are developed now-a-days, 
for the settler of our epoch will not go out of the 
reach of modern transportation conveniences. A 
few hardy and rather cranky pioneers will push 
out into the wilderness to seek for precious 
metals, to raise cattle or just to get away from 
society and live as hermits, but the practical set- 
tler knows that to make life successful in a new 
country he must stop within hail of the iron 
horse. He realizes that whatever industry he 
may engage in he must compete with thousands 
of other people in the same line who have the 
advantages of railways and he is too shrewd to 
cripple himself at the start in this competition. 
So the railway builder must go ahead of the set- 
tler and must take large chances of enough set- 
tlers following him to make his work pay. 


A RAILWAY builder of courage and resources 
is D. C. Corbin, of Spokane, formerly of New 
York. Some years ago Mr. Corbin built the first 
line of railroad into the Coeur d’Alene mining 
district and put steamboats on Lake Coeur d’ 
Alene to form a transportation route between 
the Northern Pacific and the mines. He sold 
that line and immediately put his capital and 
energy into the more serious task of opening a 
route northward from Spokane to the Colville 
Valley and to the navigable waters of the Upper 
Columbia. He has built 132 miles of railroad, 
beginning at Spokane and ending at Northport, 
above the Little Dalles of the Columbia, where 
it connects with steamboats that run 200 miles 
due north tothe Canadian Pacific at Revelstoke. 
At Robson, forty-three miles from Northport, 
the boats connect with a short railroad running 
eastward to Nelson, in the center of the Kootenai 
mining district. When Mr. Corbin began build- 
ing his Spokane Falls and Northern Railroad 
there was very little in sight to promise traffic 
inthe country along its line. At Colville there 
was one producing mine and in the long, narrow 
strip of the Colville Valley there were a few 
farmers raising hay, and that was about all. The 
railroad drew population and industry after it. 
Now it supplies Spokane with most of its fuel, 
hauling wood by the train load from the pine 
and tamarack forests north of the city; it also 
hauls lumber from the numerous mills; it has de- 
veloped an important lime industry; it has made 
every acre of the Colville Valley worth ten times 
as much as formerly by taking hay and grain to 
market and it has created four producing mines 
where there was only one before. 





SEVEN years ago I went through the country 
now traversed by the Spokane and Northern 
with my friend J. J. Browne, of Spokane. We 
traveled in a wagon and were ten days making 
the trip and only two nights did we enjoy the 
luxury of a bed. Lately I went over the same 
ground on one of Mr. Corbin’s trains and in two 
days had time to see all the points of interest. I 
found thriving new settlements all through the 
woods between the Spokane plain and the Col- 
ville Valley; I found that handsome stretch of 





valley, which is forty miles long and from one to 
three miles wide, full of prosperous farmers who 
get $15a ton for their heavy crops of timothy 
hay. I found the old town of Colville greatly 
improved, with many brick buildings, a good 
hotel and pretty modern houses. I recognized 
the old Jesuit Mission, where we passed a night 
with nothing between our aching bones and the 
boards of rude bunks but one thin blanket; the 
store, orchard and mill of the old pioneer Myers, 
the blockhouse of the dismantled Hudson’s Bay 
trading post, the huts where the surveyors of 
the International Boundary Commission wintered 
nearly half a century ago, and finally, the broad, 
green tide of the Columbia and the crevice in 
the granite at the Little Dalles, where the great 
river “runs on edge” and is only astone’s toss in 
width. 


THE most attractive part of the new road is 
where it skirts the Columbia for thirty miles 
from Marcus to Northport; running now along 
level benches covered with pines and now on the 
steep slopes of the mountains far above the in- 
tense green current of the river. I know of 
nothing more beautiful or more impressive in 
railway travel than that hour’s ride along the 
great river. The train is always far above the 
stream and at every bend a new mountain land- 
scape opens out. The great charm, however, isthe 
Columbia itself, so powerful, yet so placid, and 
of such a vivid color. At Northport there is a 
bustling transfer of passengers between cars and 
boat for an hour, then the whistle awakens the 
echoes of the lonesome mountains and away goes 
the panting steamer into the vast wilderness of 
British Columbia. Some of her passengers are 
tourists bound for Banff or for Vancouver, but 
most of them are evidently miners and prospect- 
ors. Our cousins, the Canadians, have taken 
the mining fever at last and the region north of 
the American boundary between the Rockies 
and the Selkirks is having what is calleda great 
mining boom. All along the border the talk is 
of rich discoveries on Trail Creek, on Boundary 
Creek, on Toad Mountain in the Slocan district, 
on Kootenai Lake, and in many other localities. 

ONE of the most novel and interesting enter- 
prises in the way of settling wild regions I ever 
saw in the course of ten years’ travel in the Far 
West is the town of Kettle Falls, on the Colum- 
bia. A community of intelligent people, mainly 
from Rochester, N. Y., were attracted to this 
place a year ago by the glowing descriptions in 
a pamphlet issued by a townsite company. They 
proceeded to build a town in the woods upon a 
handsome plateau fronting upon the Columbia, 
four miles from the nearest station on the 
Spokane and Northern Railroad. In a single 
season they erected forty business buildings, 
nearly a hundred dwellings, a handsome ()ueen 
Anne hotel of the type found at elegant seaside 
resorts on the Atlantic Coast, a flouring mill, a 
sawmill, a bank, two churches and a public 
library. They putin an electric light plant and 
waterworks, established a lyceum and started a 
newspaper. Having thus equipped themselves 
with the comforts and requirements of modern 
town life, they proceeded to enjoy the fine 
climate and the noble scenery. They went fish- 
ing for trout in the Colville and for salmon in the 
Columbia; they organized picnic parties and 
spent their evenings at sociables and at musical 
gatherings and in debating the problems of the 
day atthe lyceum. After awhile it dawned upon 
these excellent people that the greatest problem 
of all was how their pretty new town was to be 
supported. As the months went by and building 
operations ceased, and as the money brought from 
the East dwindled away, this problem loomed up 
into the proportions of a threatening actuality. 
During the winter and spring half the popula- 
tion left the place. Many stores were closed and 
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houses vacated. Probably not less than five 
hundred people departed, some to return to the 
East and some to seek homes elsewhere in Wash- 
About three remain and in- 


Some trade drawn in from the 


ington. hundred 
tend to remain. 
farmers on the bench lands along the river and 
from prospectors in the neighboring mountains 
together with the work at the two mills, sup- 
these 


Reservation across the 


ports people. Soon the great Colville 


river will be surveyed 
Then Kettle 
Falls will be a convenient outfitting place for the 
will pour into the reservation in 


and thrown open to settlement. 


throngs that 
search of farms and mines. 


soon be running across the Columbia. 


will be more milling and lumbering by the aid 
of the cheaply utilized waterpower of the Col- 


ville, 
of the falls of the Columbia The 
will be all right ina few years. Its 


will be used. 
new town 
promoters pow sadly realize thata live town can- 
not be created in a few months in a forest, but 
those 
to hold on will not be disappointed in the end. 


who have the courage and the resources 


MR. CORBIN looks for a great mining develop- 
the boundary during 
many good 


ment along both sides of 
the next few years, that will open 
paying mines, fill the mountains with an indus- 
trial population and not only afford ample busi- 
ness for his present railroad but warrant him in 
The ore 
exists in many localities, and thus far, wherever 


constructing extensions and branches. 


capital has been judiciously applied to opening 
good prospects, profitable mines have been the 
result. Now that the speculative period is over 
in the Pacific Northwest—the cities created, the 
towns established, the farm lands given good 
values and real estate booms become things of 
the past—the energies of the people are turned 
into the channels of regular industry. Of these 
channels none are so attractive just now as that 
of mining for the precious metals. A great ex- 
pansion of mining enterprise may be confidently 
expected. The signs of this are everywhere to 
be seen in the mountain districts around Spokane 

the Coeur d’Alene 
trict, the Colville district, the Upper Columbia 
district the Ok district—on the 
Spokane Mining Exchange, and in the talk of 
the streets, the hotels and the trains. Spokane 
is becoming the Northwestern Denver—the focus 


district, the Kootenai dis- 


and :nogan 


of mining enterprise for asweep of country begin- 
ning at Ruby Creek, near Idaho, and reaching 
in a semi-circle over 300 miles to Osooyos Lake 


and the Okanogan. 


RICHARD RELF, who has just left the North- 
ern Pacific engineer corps to become engineer 
for the Commissioner of Railroads at Washing- 
service to the first 
Superior to the Red 
Under Gen. Ira Spaulding he 


ton, dates back in the N. P 


survey made from Lake 


River, in 1867. 
was the solar compass man of the party that ran a 
Fort 


eastward as 


Abercrombie, and 
far as Sauk 
Center, where another party was met that had 
1878 Mr. 
Rosser’s engineering force 


line from Superior to 
from Breckenridge 
run a line from Bayfield. In Relf was 
a member of Gen. 
when construction was commenced west of the 
Missouri and material was transported over the 


river on tracks laid upon the ice. 


HELENA never fails to impress me with its 
character as a true capital city. It is not only 
the political and commercial center of Montana, 
but it is also toa marked degree the social cen- 
ter. At the Helena Hotel you meet men of mark 
from every part of the great mining common- 
wealth, and if you are so fortunate as to geta 
glimpse of the social life of the city ata West 
End party or at a Summit Club dance at the 
Broadwater you will find that the social relations 
of the ladies take in the best families from Great 





A steam-ferry will 
There | 


and in time, no doubt, the enormous puwer | 





Falls on the north to Bozeman on the south and 
from Glendive and Miles City in the far eastern 
part of the State to Missoulain the west. Dis- 
tance counts for very little in this land of wide 
prospects and of far-reaching business activities. 
Families who live two or three hundred miles 
apart visit back and forth and every one likes to 
go up to the capital city now and then to make 
calls, do shopping, talk politics and mining and 
goto the theater. Helena is not a big place yet 
in size—it will be some day—but it is big-hearted 
and broad-minded and its social as well as_ busi- 
ness activities take in all Montana and lap over 
into the neighboring States. 


HERE comes another sentimentalist mourning 
over the extinction of the buffalo. This time it 
is George Bird Grinnell, who writes an article 
on the subject in Scribner's, and says “Of the 
millions of buffalo which even in our own time 
ranged the plains in freedom, none now remain. 
From the prairies which they used to darken, 
the wild herds, down to the last straggling bull, 
have disappeared.’’ Well, where is the loss, ex- 
cept to the sportsman, who is only sorry that 
there is no buffalo left for him to kill? Where 
the millions of buffalos once roamed now graze 
millions of cattle. The grass land that a buffalo 
once required for his subsistence now supports a 
steer, and asteer is much more the nobler and 
more useful animal of the two. You can’t have 
wild animals and tame ones too on the same ter- 
ritory, and it is certainly better for civilization 
that the great, tough, hulking brutes have gone 
from our Western plains and the peaceful cattle 
have taken their places. 


THE papers are in error saying that Miss Ruth 
Kimball, of the St. Paul Globe, is the first lady 
correspondent to be assigned a seat in the re- 
porters’ gallery of the Senate in Washington. 
Twenty years ago when [ held a seat in that en- 
closure as a correspondent of the New York 
Tribune, Mary Clemmer Ames represented the 
Brooklyn Union and the New York Independent 
at the capitol and had all the privileges of both 
the Senate and the House galleries. 


THE old Carpenter Lookout, on Summit Ave- 
nue, St. Paul, is no more. It was pulled down 
by the city authorities last month to make room 
for a little park. The building was one of the 
landmarks of the Capital City and grew out of 
the pride of the owner ina singularly beautiful 
locality, from whence the whole of the business 
district could be overlooked, with its bridges, 
steeples, tall blocks and moving railway trains, 
and the course of the Mississippi could be traced 
for fifteen miles. The original building was put 
up for a hotel and was burned about fourteen 
years ago, when the 
recent structure was 
erected with the more 
modest purpose of 
serving as an 
cream and lemonade 
resort. In our winter 
carnival years it was 


ice 


a popular house of call 
for the snow-shoe 
clubs and the tobog- 
gan clubs. There was 
a fine spring on the 
premises which sup- 
plied a fountain, and 
the water of which 
was at one time bot- 
tled for medical use. 
Mr. Carpenter was 
the inventor of the 
coal oil lamp which 
requires no chimney. 
Our little picture is 





from a sketch by the late John Passmore, of Mil- 
waukee, an excellent artist who did much work 
for this magazine during the first five years of its 
existence and whose untimely death was much 
regretted. 


AT a moderate estimate I should say that at least 
five millions of dollars was invested, during the 
real estate boom in St. Paul, in out-lying lots 
which are of no present value for building uses 
and are not likely to become valuable for such 
uses for half a century tocome. The investment 
is worse than dead, for instead of producing in- 
come it is a constant drain in the way of taxes. 
Suppose those five millions of good money had 
been put into successful manufacturing enter- 
prises; what a rattling good town we should now 
have. It is ridiculous to lock the stable door 
after the horse is gone, but here is a pointer for 
other and newer cities where there is a dis- 
position to plat the horizon into twenty-five or 
thirty-foot lots. You can’t make a city grow by 
platting the surrounding pastures and potato 
patches. Oneevil of excessive suburban platting 
is that it prevents the natural development of 
the country immediately surrounding a city. 
People who would like to go out a few miles and 
get ground enough for gardens and spacious 
door-yards are prevented by the fictitious values 
given to the soil by the subdividing process. 
Extensive districts which should be occupied by 
homes having each one or two acres of ground 
are still in the condition of open prairies or scrub 
oak groves. An acre five miles from the business 
center ought to cost no more than an ordinary lot 
a mile out. 


AN old German proverb says that Nuremberg’s 
hand goes through every land. Ona recent trip 
I found that St. Paul’s hand reaches clear out to 
the region west of the Rockies, for in Palouse 
City, Washington, I saw stoves from the St. Paul 
Stove Works and hydrants from our Waterous 
Engine Company’s foundry. 

e- 

TYPEWRITING MACHINES AT THE WORLD’S 
FAIR.—The Committee of Ways and Means of the 
World’s Columbian Exposition, says the Chicago 
Herald of August 7, awarded to Wyckoff, Sea- 
mans & Benedict (Remington Standard Type- 
writer) the contract for furnishing all the writing 
machines to be used on the Exposition grounds 
during the Fair. A large number will be placed 
at convenient points throughout all of the build- 
ings, and are intended for the accommodation of 
the general public, representatives of the press 
and the officers of the Exposition. About two 
hundred expert operators will be selected by the 
Remington company for this purpose. This 





action of the committee is a virtual acknowledge- 
ment of the superiority of these machines. 





S8T..PAUL.—THE OLD CARPENTER LOOKOUT, ST. ANTHONY HILL. RECENTLY DE- 
MOLISHED TO MAKE ROOM FOR A PARK, 
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IN THE PALOUSE COUNTRY. 


A Visit to a Region Where Wheat Yields 
From Thirty to Sixty Bushels 
to the Acre. 
BY E, V. SMALLEY. 

The name Palouse Country is applied to the 
region drained by the Palouse River and its feed- 
ers. It begins about ten miles south of Spokane 
and stretches southward to the Snake River, 
which runs through a deep canyon and receives 
no drainage to mention from the country north 
of it. In fact the Palouse drains the rolling, 
high plateau almost up to the brink of the 
precipice at the bottom of which flows the 
mighty Snake. The Palouse heads in the Coeur 
d’Alene Mountains and so do all the creeks that 





increase and the precipitation diminishes. The 
heads of grain are smaller and the stalks more 
slender and sparse. Finally the farms give way 
to stock ranches. Before you reach the falls of 
the Palouse you are in the great hot, dry basin 


| that lies between the Columbia and the Snake. 


The surface of the Palouse Country is a suc- 
cession of hills and ridges, covered with grass 
and wild sunflowers and lupins. The soil is a de- 
composed basalt, very rich in the ingredients 
that go to the making of all the small grains. 
Curiously enough the hill slopes and summits 


| have not been washed of their fertility for the 
| benefit of the valleys. 


On the contrary they are 
just as rich as the depressions between them. 
The region is very young, geologically speaking, 
which may account for this circumstance. The 
granite has been overflowed by successive floods 
of lava, and the different layers of basalt thus 
formed can be clearly distinguished from each 





The melting snows and the June rains make 
the crops. After June no rain is expected until 
October. The farmer threshbes his grain at his 
leisure and leaves the sacks in the field until he 
is ready to haul them to the railroad. Then, 
when the shipping season is at its hight the 
warehouses will not hold half the grain and the 
sacks are piled high on the open platforms 
around the stations. In September and October 
columns of dust arising from the roads show 
where the four and six horse teams are on their 
way tothe stations with their loads of grain. 
The dust is the only drawback to this wonderful 
farming country, but as it necessarily goes with 
arich and easily tilled soil the people put up 
with it without grumbling. The autumns are 
the crown of the year—cool, perfect days and 
nights with a touch of frost. Much might be 
written about the remarkable grain crops of this 
region, but the story would repeat itself over and 























1. HOME AND FARM OF T. W. SAVAGE, IN THE GREAT WHEAT BELT. 2. ORCHARDS AND WHEAT FIELDS ON THE SAVAGE FARM 


feed it. It has a course of about 150 miles. Its 
two main branches join at Calfax. Soon after it 
has collected all its waters it leaves the fertile 
country and comes out into the hot, dry, bunch 
grass plains. Then it tumbles down three hun- 
dred feet by a sheer descent intoa crevice in the 
voleanic rock and soon after joins the Snake. 
The Palouse Country means the fertile belt 
between the mountains on the east and the arid 
plains on the west and between the forests that 
envelope the Spokane Plain on the north and the 
canyon of Snake River on the south. Using 
round numbers we may outline it as one hundred 
miles long and thirty miles wide. There is no 
perceptible line of demarkation between the fer- 
tile country and the desert. One merges gradu- 
ally into the other. The nearer the mountains 
the more rainfall; the further from the moun- 
tains the lees rainfall, is the rule. As you go 
westward you descend steadily from an altitude 
of 2,800 feet and as you descend the summer heats 





other in the outcroppings along the valleys of 
the streams and in the canyons of the Snake and 
the Palouse. There is no timber except afew 
scattered pines on the hill slopes along the 
creeks, until you get back to the foot-hills of the 
mountains, which are covered with Rocky Moun- 
tain pine, fir and tamarack. 

The climate is as agreeable and healthful, 
taking the year round, as can be found anywhere 
in the United States. A short winter with 
moderate snowfall is followed by anearly spring, 
beginning usually in February. In March the 
flowers are blooming and the plows going. There 
are usually three or four short hot spells in sum- 
mer, but in those spells the nights are cool 
enough to make blankets requisite and the rest 
of the summer is breezy and comfortable. In 
the hottest days you do not feel the heat if you 
are in the shade. It appears that only the sun’s 
rays are hot and that the air does not get heated 
up after the coolness of the night, 





over again, in its accounts of reported yields of 
wheat, barley and oats,on the same lands year 
after year, with never less than twenty-five 
bushels of wheat to the acre and frequent crops 
of forty, fifty and even sixty bushels. If the land 
is allowed to lie idle after harvest it volunteers 
a crop the second year that would make a Min- 
nesota farmer rejoice. Volunteer crops of twenty 
bushels to the acre are not remarkable. The 
favorite wheat is the “‘little club,” which has a 
stout stalk of moderate length and a short, 
chubby head. Its growth is so even that the 
header is the popular reaping machine. Its 
knives are set to correspond with the growth of 
the grain in the field which it is to cut, and then, 
pushed before four horses, it clips off the heads 
and deposits them in the bin of a wagon follow- 
ing beside it. Binders are growing in favor but 
probably three-fourths of the farmers prefer the 
header, because it will cut a good deal more ina 
day and puts them to no expense for twine, 
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Settlement in the Palouse Country goes back 


to the acre year after year,and from which the 


about twenty years,when a few pioneers from | railroads carry the grain direct to the tidewater 
Oregon and California went into the district to | of the Pacific Ocean at Tacoma and Portland, 


raise stock. 
astonished at the enormous yields. They began 
to raise a surplus of wheat and to haul it to the 
cliffs along the Snake River, where they slid it 
down shutes to the steamboats below. It brought 
only twenty-five cents a bushel, but there was a 
small profit in raising it even at that figure. At 
last the railroad came and the country went 
ahead with a rush, the value of lands doubling, 
trebling and quadrupling in a few years time and 
people crowding in from all parts of the United 
States to share the possession of this rich strip 
of agricultural land. Towns sprang up rapidly a 
few miles apart on the lines of railroad. Their 
number and size and their continued growth are 
the best possible evidences of the productivity 


of the region. A few of these towns only have 





descriptive 
It would be 
impossible to cover them all in one issue of this 


themes for the 


articles following this introduction. 


been selected as 


magazine. 

To the readers of these articles who may de- 
sire to settle in the Palouse Country I wish to 
say that they must not expect to find any free 
Government lands for homesteading or any cheap 
railroad lands or, indeed, any lands at all that 
will seem to them cheap compared with present 
prices in such prairie States as the two Dakotas, 
Nebraska and Kansas. In fact they must be pre- 
pared to be astonished at the prices which these 
fertile Palouse lands bring when they are offered 
for sale A few of the school sections in Whit- 
man County, which covers most of the Palouse 
Country, were sold nearly two years ago at an 
average of over twenty dollars an acre. No first 
class wild land can be bought now at less than 
that figure. And why should land be cheap 
which will turn off forty or fifty bushels of wheat 


They tried a little grain and were | 








where the ships come to receive it from all the 
great commercial ports of Europe? The only 
question the settler need ask is whether the land 
is worth what is demanded for it, and he will not 
be long in figuring on production and prices to 
make up his mind that it is. The Palouse is 
going to be one of the richest farming regions in 
the world when it gets old enough. Most of its 
people came in poor. They are fast paying off 
their debts, improving their farms, building 
good houses and barns and getting good stock. 
They or their children will ride in carriages and 
live in handsome housesin the midst of orchards. 
The teeming soil will make them rich. A region 
where every acre is tillable and highly fertile, 
where wheat, barley, oats and rye yield heavy 
crops, where apples grow and all root crops are 





runs a line of the Union Pacific which traverses 
the Palouse Country diagonally, and has two 
branches, one from Saltese Junction to Winona 
Junction and one from Colfax to Moscow. The 
region is thus remarkably well supplied with 
transportation facilities. The population is 
American by a large majority, with just a 
sprinkling of other nationalities... At Union- 
town there is a large German colony, with a 
Catholic church and aconvent school. Hereand 
there a Scandinavian family is found. This 
sturdy foreign element has increased rapidly dur- 
ing the past two years and begins to show itself 
in the towns as well as on the farms. 


PULLMAN. 


It is next to impossible to describe this strange 
Palouse Country in language that will convey a 
clear idea of it to an Eastern reader, or, indeed, 











GENERAL VIEW OF PULLMAN, WASHINGTON, 
prolific and where the working season lasts ten 
months of the year, is bound to be a wealthy 
country. 

The Palouse Country is best reached from 
Spokane, which is its city and its market. From 
that center of trade, milling and railroads two 
routes of travel lead southward into the land of 
wheat. The Northern Pacific owns a branch 
named the Spokane and Palouse which runs 
lengthwise through the entire region, about 
midway of its width. At Pullman, this road 
turns to the east and runs into [daho, but a branch 
keeps on southward almost to the verge of the 
southern prairie, and ends at Genesee. The main 
line keeps on through the open country till it 
has got well past Moscow, the chief town of the 
region, then it enters the forest and descends 
rapidly to the deep, narrow valley of the Potlatch, 
a little river which cuts in two a new stretch of 
high plains, where grains grow as luxuriantly as 
in the neighboring Palouse. From Spokane also 








to any reader who has not seen it. It resembles 
no region in the world with which I am familiar. 
You cannot speak of it as a plain or a prairie, 
for these terms are associated with anearly level 
expanse; nor will it do to speak of it as a rolling 
prairie, for it doesn’t roll, but bulges up in hills 
of every imaginable shape and of altitudes rang- 
ing all the way from fifty to five hundred feet. A 
hilly prairie seems to be a contradiction in 
terms. Yet the country has these characteristics 
of prairie regions, that it is destitute of trees, 
that it is covered in a natural state with grass 
and flowers and that it is fertile. Here the re- 
semblance ends. On the prairies the streams 
run sluggishly and are bordered by cottonwood 
groves. Here they flow in very deep, narrow 
valleys, with clumps of bushes here and there, 
and with pine trees growing sparsely on the 
hillsides out of which crop ledges of basaltic 
rock. The wheat and barley fields climb the 
steepest slopes, where you wonder how it was 
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possible to piow and the big headers will get in 
their work on the ripe grain. Now and then 
you see a tree claim, where the planted trees 
have made a fair show of growth, halting, how- 
ever, at heights of about twelve or fifteen feet. 
From the highest summits you can see the pine- 
clad mountains on the eastern horizon and catch 
a glimpse of the huge pyramid of Steptoe Butte, 
which lords it over the whole region. 

Pullman is one of the most flourishing towns 
in this queer, rich country. It stands on the 
South Fork of the Palouse where two minor val- 
leys join the main valley. This ganglion of little 
valleys made the town, for each was a natural 
avenue of country travel, and where they met 
was a good place for a country store at an early 
day before railroads came. The store atl- 
tracted another; then a tavern, a sawmill, a Jand 
agent, a school house and a church followed. 
First the locality was called Three Forks, from 
the fact that the road coming up the Palouse 
from the older town of Colfax, forked here in 
three directions. When the question of a formal 
name was discussed the selection fell on that of 
the famous sleeping-car millionaire, George Pall- 
map. This was in 1884. Merchandise was hauled 
at that time from Almota, on the Snake River, 
and the small grain surplus of the region went 
out in that way. Wheat was worth twenty-five 
cents a bushel and the settlers only raised 
enough to give them a small credit at the stores 
for groceries and other necessaries of life. In 
1885 the first railroad came, a branch of the 
O. R. & N. system, which started at Palouse 
Junction on the Northern Pacific, ran through 
the desert until it struck the fertile belt a little 
west of Colfax, and kept on to Moscow at the foot 
of the mountains. The N. P. at one time hada 
half interest in this line but gave it up, and with 
other O. R. & N. properties it passed into the 
hands of the Union Pacitic. Then the Northern 
built down from Spokane and reached Pullman 
in 1887. The town was then put in a position to 
improve the nitural advantages of its situation; 
and, although scourged by two disastrous fires, 
it has gone steadily ahead. It now has about 
1,600 people. 

Typical of its progress are the three school 
buildings which crown one of the hills—the little 
white one-story structure which served the needs 
of the first settlers, the two-story frame building 
of which the citizens were proud, ugly as it is, 
when the place had grown to have 500 people, 


first 











PULLMAN, AN 
and the big, handsome brick edifice just com- 
pleted, with a tall tower, and with all the modern 
appliances and apparatus of education that money 
can buy and that can be used in a public school 
course, So young is the town that many children 








ARTESIAN WELL. 


who began their education in the little white 
school house and in the larger 
wooden structure, will now complete it in the new 
temple of learning. 

The public school edifice is by no means the 
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itution of which Pullman 


only educational inst 


now boasts \n excellent military academy 
inder the principalship of Major Walker, an old 
army officer, is well and successfully established 
[ts pupils are handsomely uniformed 
and are thoroughly drilled and equipped. They 
Eastern Washington and 
The Pull- 


man Military Academy buildings sentinel one of 


in the town 


come from all parts of 


from the neighboring State of Idaho. 


the many hill-tops that look down upon the town, 
and on another stand the new buildings of the 


Washington State Agricultural College. This 
institution was secured for Pullman after a brisk 
contest with rival towns. A small brick build- 


ing was put up last year to start the school and 
this year one of the wings of the main edifice is 
A farm house and barn have also 
winter the institution 


being erected. 
been provided. By next 
will be in pretty good shape. Labor will be pro- 
vided in the fields and gardens for poor students 
and the cost of education, by the aid of the land 
endowment from the National Government, will 
With the growth 


of the State this college will become an institu- 


be kept at a very low figure. 


tion of importance and will be of constantly in- 
creasing advantage to Pullman. With its mili- 
tary academy, its college and its public schools, 
Pullman has now a good right to call itself the 
educationa! center of the Palouse Country. 

The artesian wells of Pullman are a feature of 
special interest possessed by noother town in the 
Palouse Country. About two years ago M. C. 
True, one of the most enterprising citizens of 
his faith in the ex- 
the South 
Palouse at his own expense and proceeded to bore 
through the rock which 
inderlies the town drilling was 


the town, determined to test 
istence of water-bearing strata on 
solid basaltic 
The 
our dollars per foot, which would have used up 
had 
down far, but to the general delight of the towns- 
f 


a well 
cost of 


f 


money pretty fast it been necessary to go 
a big flow of clear chalybeate water was 
a depth of a little over 100 feet. The 
well was piped above the rock and its continuous 
The flow of living 
water is so large that it would fill a hogshead in 


OLK 


struck at 


flow forms a small rivulet. 


minute 


this 


than a 


himself at 


ess Iverybody is free to help 
The next 
or the town to sink a well to supply 


At about 


perennial fountain. 


move was f 


the new waterworks and fire-plugs. 


the same depth a like volume of water 








A STREET SCENE 


struck, rising to the surface and pouring out in 
a steady stream. The water from this well is 
now pumped to a reservoir on the highest of the 
numerous hills overlooking the town and toa 
second reservoir above the Agricultural College. 
Pullman from this beneficent fountain now ob- 
tains ample water for fire protection, for domestic 
uses and for sprinkling its streets and refreshing 
its lawns and gardens. The pseudonym of the 
place should now be changed from Gem City to 
Fountain City. Science has here repeated the 
miracle of Moses. It touched the rock and living 
waters gushed forth. 

The business street of Pullman is well built for 
two squares with brick. The largest store has a 
frontage of eighty feet on this street and of 160 
on the cross street, and a wing forty by ninety 
feet. This is a general merchandise store in the 


was | fullest sense of the word, and it well illustrates 














IN PULLMAN, 


the business methods of this region. The farmer 
wants to do all his trading with one concern, and 
he makes a yearly settlement after he sells his 
wheat. His bills run six months without inter- 
est, but after that time he is charged at the rate 
of ten per cent per annum. The big mercantile 
house looks after all his wants and will sell him 
pretty much everything in the whole scale of 
human needs, from a nursing bottle to a coffin. 
After harvest he turns over his wheat to the 
warehouses of the big firm and receives his 
credit, and sometime before the first of the fol- 
lowing January he has a settlement. There are, 
two of these huge mercantile establishments in 
Pullman, the McConnel, Chambers Company and 
the Pullman Mercantile Company. A census of 
the business houses of the town shows the fol- 
lowing result: Two general merchandise stores, 
two banks, one grocery, three harness shops, one 
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hardware store, three agricultural establish- 
ments, two furniture stores, two variety stores, 
three saloons, two hotels, two boarding-houses, 
two livery stables, one shoemaker, one billiard 
hall, three paint shops, three newspapers, five real 
estate agents, six grain dealers, one swimming 
and bath house, one bottling works, three black- 
smiths, one photograph gallery, two butcher- 
shops, three barber shops, three jewelry stores, 
one flouring-mill, one sash and door factory, one 
planing-mill, one electric light plant, three 
lumber yards, two restaurants, one candy factory, 
two merchant tailors, three law firms, one 
architect, two brick yards, two druggists, three 
doctors, one dentist, two dressmakers, one mil- 
linery store, six insurance agents. 

Pullman’s newspapers now number three, the 
Herald, the Tribune and the Press. They get 
two dollars a year for subscriptions, and their 
rates on advertising contracts are about fifty per 
cent higher than the usual rates of well- 
established country weeklies in Minnesota. All 
appear to be doing a good business. 

The churches of Pullman are Congregational- 
ist, Episcopalian, Methodist and Christian. 

Pullman shipped of the grain crop of 1891, in 
round figures, 1,400,000 bushels of wheat, 400,000 
bushels of barley, 300,000 bushels of flax and 180,- 
000 bushels of oats. It is the most important 
grain-shipping point on either of the two lines 
of railroad which penetrate the Palouse Country. 

Pullman has an active Board of Trade, of 
which E. H. Letterman is president and Thomas 
Neill secretary. 





PULLMAN STATE BANK,3 .3 


Pullman does a considerable business in the 
sawing of lumber. The South Fork is too small 
a stream for running logs, but the Spokane and 
Palouse road was extended last year into the 
timber belt east of Mos- 
cow at the head of the 
streams that form Pot- 
latch Creek, and train- 
loads of logs are brought 
from that region and 
dumped into the pool by 
the Pullman mill. 


PULLMAN BUSINESS _IN- 
TERESTS. 


W. G. BRAGG, AGENT 
PULLMAN LAND & IN- 
VESTMENT COMPANY.— 
One of the prominent 
and important corpora- fz. ..——~'} 
tions of the city of Pull- 4<3.°%» 
man is the Pullman Land 
and Investment Com- 
pany. It was incorpo- 
rated June 20, 1892, for 
the purpose of buying 
and selling real estate. 
L. M. Ringer is president 
and T. D. Richardson 
is secretary. The company owns Fair View and 
several other additions, choice business proper- 
ties, factory sites, and over 10,000 acres of rich 
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farm lands. For choice residence lots their 
prices range from $50 up. The company 
has put up quite a number of neat and com- 
fortable cottages during this summer, all of 
which are occupied; and we may add right 
here that there is not a vacant dwelling 
house in the city. Mr. Bragg isa live, ener- 
getic man, thoroughly posted on Palouse 
Country properties, and may be termed the 
leading real estate dealer of Pullman. He 
has recently closed several large deals, in- 
cluding one of $30,000 which gives him and 
the company he represents control of the 
choicest property in the vicinity. 
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McCONNEL, CHAMBERS COMPANY.—As 
dealers in general merchandise and grain 
the McConnel, Chambers Company is the 
most extensive commercial enterprise in 
the Palouse Country. It is an incorporated 
company with a capital of $100,000. Its 
officers are, W. M. Chambers, president; 
W. J. McConnel, vice-president, and W. V. 
Windus secretary. Mr. Windus is also 
mayor of thecity. With a stock of $125,000 
they doan annua! business of $400,000. Their 
stock consists of every conceivable article of 
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merchandise that man needs ‘‘from the cradle to 
the grave.” The company employs about thirty 
men in the store and office. Their annual grain 
business often reaches $1,500,000. For handling 
this they have eight warehouses varying in 
capacity from 100,000 to 250,000 bushels. The 
resident members of the company are Messrs. 
Chambers and Windus, who are also interested 
in other financial and mercantile establishments 
of Pullman. 





VEDDER & WINDUS, FURNITURE DEALERS 
OF PULLMAN.—Vedder & Windus have a very 
extensive furniture establishment, and in that 
line as well as in pianos, organs, picture frames, 
mouldings, etc., meet the wants of the ever 
growing trade of Pullman and the increasing 
popularity of their store. They own the build- 
ing in which their business is located, which is 
35x100 feet, aud two stories high. They carry 
about $10,000 worth of stock and do a business of 
$25,000 to $30,000 per year. They have now been 
engaged in the furniture business in Pullman for 
about three years, and in that time have become 
thoroughly well posted on the needs of the 
country in their lines, and are prepared to meet 
every want. Their stock is most complete—so 
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PULLMAN, 


PUBLIC SCHOOL, 


thoroughly so that any householder, rich or 
poor, can be readily suited. They are close, 
shrewd buyers, attend strictly to business, and 
are thus enabled to sell at the most reasonable 
rates. In the music line they are agents for 
Decker Bros., J. C. Fisher, and Ives & Pond’s 
pianos, and A. B. Chase’s and the ‘‘Weaver” 
organs. Their patrons are assured of the fairest 
treatment. 

THE PULLMAN MILITARY COLLEGE.—The 
Pullman Military College is a private institution 
owned by the citizens of Pullman. Its location 
here is due to the liberality of thought and purse 
of Messrs. W. V. Windus, E. H. Letterman, Dr. 
Webb, Farris Bros., Thos. Neill and M. C. True, 
who contributed the land and erected the build- 
ings at a cost of $7,500. The school opened in 
October, 1891, with forty-six pupils, and from 
applications already in, the second year wil! com- 
mence with a register of at least 100. One of 
our illustrations in this number represents the 
buildings of this college, which stand in a high, 
sightly and very healthful locality. Maj. W. S. 
Walker is principal instructor in the institu- 
tion. Perfect military discipline is enforced. 
The rapid advancement of the pupils of this 
college has already given it a reputation 
throughout the State and will be certain to make 
it popular, 
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THos. W. SAVAGE.—Of all the splendidly im- 

proved farms of the Palouse Country none out- 

rival that of Thos. W. Savage of Pullman. Itis 

matchless in its beautyand environment. Situa- " 


ted about two miles from the city proper ona 
gently undulating plain, surrounded by a pro- 
fusion of ornamental trees of variegated shades of 
foliage, with adjacent orchards bearing luscious 
fruits of many varieties, with multitudes of roses 
and flowers bedecking the well-kept lawns and 
crowding close upon the walls of the pretty farm 
house and loading the air with their sweet fra- 
grance, its far reach of meadow and seemingly 
never-ending stretches of ripening wheat, oats 
and barley, it forms a picture so beautiful, so in- 
teresting that one having seen will not soon for- 
get it. Mr. Savage has demonstrated that almost 
every variety of fruit, except those of the tropics, 
will flourish in the Palouse Country, and that an 
orchard as an adjunct to the business of raising 
wheat is very profitable. He takes a just pride 
in his farm, his ornamental trees, his orchard 
He has one young pacer, 
in which he was recently 


and his fine horses. 
for a half interest 
offered $3,000. 


Mark C. True was one of the first 
men to the riches of the Palouse 
Country, and having his selection of lands: and 
locality, settled where now is the flourishing 
Like all Palouse Country peo- 
prospered. He is identified with 
He owns the Palace Hotel 
property, valued at %25,000; the Palace Livery 
Stables, $12,000; some of 
lota in the city, and some of the best grain 
ranches, one of which he recently purchased for 
$19,000. Mr. True is well and widely known as a 


M. C, TRUE. 
discover 


town of Pullman. 
has 


ple he 
various enterprises. 


the choicest business 


thorough business man, and his ability is evinced 
by the successful manner in which he has simul- 
taneously managed several large business enter- 
prises for th« He isa 
public-spirited citizen and is thoroughly identi- 
fied with the interests of Pullman. 


past ten years or more. 


THE PULLMAN MERCANTILE COMPANY.— 
The Pullman Mercantile Company, which was 
November, 1890, is one of the 
strongest, financially, of any of Pullman’s pros- 
It has a capital of 
business of over a 
Ringer is president; 
and F. D. 
of the members of 
the company have long been identified with the 
up-growth of the State of Washington and they 
are each largely interested in other enterprises 


incorporated in 


perous business concerns. 


$50,000 and does an annual 
quarter ofa million. L. M. 
I A 


Wilkinson, vice-president; 


Richardson, secretary All 


and financial establishments. They have pros- 


pered in this rich and thriving country, as all 
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BULLDINGS OF THE FIRST NATIONAL 
energetic people do, and they hope to see many 
others settle in this famous Palouse Country and 
do likewise. 





THE PULLMAN HARDWARE Co.—This com- 
pany was incorporated early in 1891 with a 
capital stock of $40,000. The officers and direc- 
tors of the company are P. McGregor, president; 
D. C. Monroe, secretary and treasurer; T. L. 
Monroe, J. M. Hilland F. E. Carpenter. They 
are all residents of Pullman and only Pullman 
capital is invested in the corporation. The com- 
pany owns two stores. One, 40x80 feet, is 
occupied by a full and well selected line of hard- 
ware, tinware, stoves, etc. The other, 30x80 
feet, is occupied by a stock of farm implements, 
machinery, buggies, wagons, etc. They doa 
business of $150,000 annually and enjoy a reputa- 
tion unexcelled for uprightness and honorable 
dealing. 





THE PULLMAN STATE BANK.—The Pullman 
State Bank was incorporated in 1892 with a 
capital of $75,000. It numbers among its officers 
and stockholders many of the leading business 
men and capitalists of 
the Palouse Country. 
[ts financial backing 
is of the very strong- 
est and more than 
ample for conducting 
the financial part of 
the large and grow- 
ing trade of Pullman 
and its tributary ter- 
ritory. Its officers are: 
J. J. Staley, president; 
W. V. Windus, vice- 
president; D. F. Sta- 
ley, cashier. Direc- 
tors, E. H. Letter- 
man, J. J. Staley, 
W. V. Windus, J. F. 
Faris, D. F Staley, 
John Squires and L. 
C. Staley. The bank 
has just erected a 
handsome )uilding on 
a prominent corner 





BANK OF PULLMAN 





AND PULLMAN MERCANTILE CO, 


which is being elegantly fitted for its use, an 
engraving of which appears in this issue. Al- 
though the Pullman State Bank is a compara- 
tively new incorporated bank, the character, 
standing and financial strength of its officers and 
stockholders have at once given it such a stand- 
ing in the State that its business already equals 
many of the older institutions of the country. 

GEO. GABHERT conducts the largest and best 
equipped restaurant in the city of Pullman. He 
serves a meal that would do credit to some of the 
swell hotels of the East. Everything the mar- 
ket affords can be had at his popular place and at 
the most reasonable prices. When visiting 
Pullman call on George and dine on the delica- 
cies always to be had at his neatly kept 
restaurant. 





C. O. MORRELL is one of the lucky owners of 
land in the great Palouse wheai belt. His hold- 
ings near Pullman are among the best in the 
country. He has prospered since coming to this 
locality and would like to see thousands more 
come here and do as well. 

W. G. BraGG is one of the most thoroughly 
posted men in the Palouse Country. Especially 
is this so with regard to values of lands—the 
chances for investments and for settlement. 
Those desiring such information will do well to 
call on or write to him. He will cheerfully an- 
swer all inquiries. 





THOMAS NEILL.—Thos. Neill is one of the 
rising young business men of Pullman. He is 
clerk of the City Council, has various and sub- 
stantial interests in the city, conducts a lucra- 
tive real estate business and finds in the Palouse 
Country ample field for energy and enterprise 
and the meed of prosperity which is the reward 
of these qualities. 





First NATIONAL BANK OF PULLMAN.—On 
this issue will be found an engraving showing 
the headquarters of the First National Bank of 
Pullman, Washington. It isa worthy institution, 
financially strong, and satisfactorily meets all 
the requirements of Pullman’s growing trade. 
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PALOUSE CITY. 

Sixty-eight miles south of Spokane, on the 
North Fork of the Palouse River, is the hand- 
some, well-built, prosperous town of Palouse 
City, which is growing rich on its lumber manu- 
facturing its trade with the 
productive farming country lying all around it. 
This was, next to Colfax, the oldest town in the 
Palouse Country. The facilities it pozsessed of 
running logs down the river from the mountain 
slopes in sight on the eastern horizon created a 
settlement at an early day, where small mills 
sawed boards and planks for the pioneer farmers 
that made their way thus far into the wilder- 
ness. Stage roads were opened to Lewiston, the 
parent town of all this region; to Colfax, down 
the Palouse, and northward to Spokane and 
Cheney, on the main line of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad. When the Spokane and Palouse 


operations and 





branch was built, reaching Palouse City in 1887, 
the place had about 800 inhabitants. It tooka 
lively start at once. The demand for its lumber 
was no longer a merely neighborhood one, and 
shipments began to all the towns on the new 
road. Another mill was built. Farmers steadily 
came in to occupy the lands of the open, rolling 
plains until they were all taken and then the 
settlers arriving from the East began to push 
into the foot-hills of the mountains. To the sur- 
prise of all people familiar with the sterile pine 
belts of Minnesota and Wisconsin, the pine lands 
of these fartherest western ranges of the Rockies 
proved to be as rich as the prairies when cleared 
of timber. Indeed, in dry seasons heavier crops 
of wheat and oats are now raised on the gentle 
slopes of the mountains that have been logged 
and cleared than on the open plains below. This 
is accounted for by the fact that the same de- 
composed volcanic soil which covers the rolling 
plains of the Palouse Country and the Walla 
Walla Country, extends up into the pine-clad 








mountains. Thusit has turned out that farming, 
which was once supposed to be limited by the 
line of the pines east of the Palouse Country, is 
practicable and profitable for fully thirty miles 
further on as fast as the trees are taken off the 
land. The logging more than pays for clearing. 
Homesteaders now abound in the 
where the Palouse and the Potlatch head. 

I am glad to be able to say that these valuable 
pine lands have not fallen into the hands of 
The homeseekers got ahead of the 
pine barons of the East who hire men to go upon 
Government claims and to turn over the title as 
soon as they have proved up. The settlers them- 
They gradually clear 
their claims, hauling the logs to the rivers and 
selling them to the mill men below. Whena 
homesteader gets a field of twenty acres cleared 
and burned over on his 160-acre claim his whole 
claim is saleable for from $15 to $20 an acre, pro- 


mountains 


speculators. 


selves are the loggers. 


GENERAL VIEW OF PALOUSE CITY, WASHINGTON 

viding the uncleared part is fairly well timbered. 
If wild lands are worth so much in this far-away 
country, the Eastern reader will ask, what are 
good improved farms valued at? They will be 
astonished at the answer: Good improved farms, 
under fence, well-tilled and with fair buildings, 
command as high a price per acre here as in 
Southern Wisconsin; yes, as much as similar 
farms bring as far east as Ohio. You would 
have to pay $45 an acre for such a place in the 
vicinity of Palouse City, and a neglected tract, 
with poor buildings and weedy fields, you would 
not get for less than $25 an acre. Now, what is 
the explanation of such prices in this new and 
distant State of Washington? Simply that the 
productive power of the land is so great that it 
is cheap at these rates. Why, a forty-five-bushel- 
to-the-acre crop of wheat is nothing at all re- 
markable. I have talked with men who have 
more than once raised eighty bushels to the 
acre. The only year when there was a crop fail- 
ure in this region, the so-called failure meant 











all 
It costs no more 


only an average of twenty bushels to the 
through the Palouse Country. 
to take fifty bushels to the acre off your fields 
than to take only fifteen, except the additional 


acre 


cost of threshing. 
wheat selling at 


You can readily see that with 
only fifty or sixty cents per 
bushel here the Palouse farmer is much better 
off than the Minnesota farmer who gets twenty 
five cents more per bushel for his crop, but only 
raises from fifteen to twenty bushels to the acre 
and in bad years is lucky to get twelve bushels. 

This is the most wonderful soil in the world in 
its capacity for producing small grains. It seems 
never to wear out. In its chemical constituents 
it is almost identical with the soil of the plains 
of Sicily. around the base of the volcano of Etna, 
which have 
earliest dawn of history and which were one of 
the granariesof imperial Rome. It is very light 
and easily tilled, isof great depth and stands a 


been cultivated in wheat since the 
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holds 
makes the crop, the 


drought well. In fact, the moisture it 
from the snows of winter 
rains in the growing season being few and far 
apart. A heavy snow-fall means a heavy crop; 
alight snow-fall a light crop; but a light crop 
here would be called a good crop in any wheat 
country east of the Rockies. 

The first settler to build a house on the present 
site of Palouse City was James A. Smith, called 
**Modoc” Smith, who filed on what is now the 
town-site. That was in 1875. 
the first store was opened by Wm. L. Powers, 
who is still a leading citizen of the town. The 
first sawmill was put up in 1575 by Farnsworth, 
Worley & Co. The town was named by W. P. 
Breeding, who opened a general merchandise 
store in 1875, with two partners, W. P. Ragsdale 
and A. Higgins. As a rule the early settlers of 
Palouse have stood by the town and are now its 
most prosperous business men. The capital to 
erect the handsome brick blocks which now line 
the main street, to build the manufacturing con- 


Two years later 
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cerns and to put up the many pretty dwellings 


which cover the hill slopes north of the business 
district, has nearly all been made right in the 
town Very few people have come in with 
money In brief, the town has prospered on its 
own resources, and every sober, industrious man 
who has stuck to his business has made money. 

From a recent article in the Spokane Review 
18 copied the follow ng bo ef statement of the 
special advantages of Palouse City: 

“There are several good reasons for belief that 
Palouse may become the largest town in the 
Palouse Country All other towns depend e1 

rely upon agricultural resources. Palouse has 
as rich and extensive an agricultural region 


tributary to her as any other tow! In addition 
to this she hasa river and lumbering industry, 
and mining resources. The value of the river 


not be overestimated It 


plies waterpower 


can floats logs, sup- 
outlet for 


This alone gives the town a great ad- 


and furnishes the 
drainage. 
vantage over any other in Eastern Washington 
outside 


For sixty mi 


of Spokane, but nature has done more. 


les up the river extend great basins, 
twenty miles in width, terminated by impassible 
and bounded on the east 


mountains side by 


ranges of high, 


rough buttes, which jot out as 
The 


densely timbered and almost 


advanced guards. mountain buttes are 
impassible. At 
located 


Parts 


this enclosed basin is 


the mouth of 


Palouse, its only natural supply point. 


of the basin are densely timbered with splendid 
trees, while other parts are well watered level 
stretches. Magnificent farming lands along the 
river, containing rich deposits of gold, silver, 
iron and mica mines. Probably no other section 
of the same extent in the United States embraces 
such rich and varied resources. This basin is 


naturally and can be made exclusively tributary 
On the 
Farmington, and the 

Moscow. A railroad 
river from Palouse will tap the 
and bring all the 


So much for the 


to the Palouse range of buttes. north it 


s cut off from range of 
buttes on the south from 
running up the 
who' 


district trade to this 


ow} natural advantages of 


location of the town asa distributing point.’ 


Palouse City is a picturesque place, with its 


irrow winding river, its hill-slopes dotted with 
es and its compact mass of dwellings, stores 
and churches, intersected from end to end by 
the broad, well-graded and macadamized avenue 
of Main Street. Most of the town is north of 
though the reeent growth has begun 

to occupy the south bank, which is equally at- 
tractive for residences, The new brick school 
d is the most commanding edifice, and it 

" s i position where it can be seen to the 
best advantag‘ Nex prominence come the 
s of tl six churches The business 
structures, thank to a beneficial fire which 
cleaned out most of the pioneer buildings, are 
solid two-story blocks. Building is still going 
on, and the street is all the time reaching out at 
oth ends. There is an air of solid trade and 
sperity ab t place which strikes a 


er favorably as soon as he has walked up 
and down Ma I 


ront of them ar 


Street. Thestores are large and 


and the farmers’ teams hitched in 


ndications of a lar 


ye country 


trade At either end of the town are the mill- 
sites, each on a large dam. The upper mill 
burned lately and now all the logs are sawed in 
the lower mill. In the summer the stream and 


t 


with saw-logs, so that 
The railroad keeps 


river, in the 


s banks are cumbered 
hardly any water is visible. 


left bank of the 
he town, and from the 


outskirts of 
station the whole length 


on the 


of the place is in view—the narrow valley filled 
with the business blocks and manufactories and 
the slopes of the with dwellings. 
{t is fortunate that the town is not spread out 
thinly like most new Western towns. It makes 


a much better showing by reason of its compact- 


hills covered 











VIEW FROM 


Our artist has made an excellent view, in 


ness, 


7 


which he has “nought exaggerated and naught 
set down in malice.” 

The forests from which Palouse City brings 
the logs for her mill, begin about ten miles east 
of the place, and are thin at first, growing denser 
as greater elevation is reached on the mountain 
slopes. Most of the trees are mountain pine, but 
there are considerable areas of white pine which 
will cut over two million feet on each quarter- 
The ordinary mountain pine on 
from 700,000 to 1,200,000 

At the present rate of 
sawing, the timber which can be run down the 
river will last, it isestimated, seventy-five years; 
and when it is gone logging railroads will reach 
parts of the great forest which are too remote 
from the river to make use of its current for 
floating the logs to the mills. The total cut of 
the Palouse City mills last year was 12,000,000 
feet, and for this year’s cut 15,000,000 feet of logs 


section of land. 
the foot-hills 
feet per quarter-section. 


will cut 














were contracted. Another mill can find profit- 
able business here and the opportunity is worth 
looking into on the part of the lumbermen of 
Minnesota and Wisconsin. 

Ever since the first settlement of Palouse City 
there has been more or less digging for placer 
gold along the upper Palouse and the mountain 
creeks that flow into it, and nuggets and gold- 
dust have always been a standard commodity at 
the stores in exchange for goods and at the banks 
in exchange for currency. Chinamen are the 
regular miners, but in the winter farmers often 
take a hand in the work of washing the gold- 
bearing dirt, glad to put in their leisure time in 
a way to earn at least fair wages. The First 
National Bank of Palouse purchases about $25,- 
000 of gold every year. According tothe official 
report of the United States Mint at San Francisco 
this Palouse gold-dust is .940 fine, which is prob- 
ably the highest average of any gold-mining re- 
gion in the world. Incharacter the dust is very 


CHANEY BUTTE, EAST OF PALOUSE CITY, WASH., SHOWING THE \V 
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[OWING THE WHEAT BELT OF MOUNTAIN COVE AND DEEP CREEK.—Copyright by A. A. Kinccaid. 
coarse, in flakes of the shape and size of fish the character of the ore, but it is still too remote 
4 scales, which would indicate that there isalarge from transportation for the problem of its de- 
loss of the fine dust owing to the incompleteness velopment to be a simple one. In the Bear Creek 
of the system of mining at present in vogue. district, twenty-five miles up the river, are rich 
: Frequently nuggets valued at from $5 to $20 are deposits of excellent mica. One mine of this 
washed out. At the Northwest Industrial Ex- valuable mineral was developed by Senator W. 


position at Spokane, in the fall of 1880, a Hoodoo J. McConnell of Moscow, and has been sold toa 
nugget was exhibited which was worth $40. The syndicate for a reported price of $60,000. Three 
gold-dust is found in gulches through which promising ledges in the same vicinity were 
small streams flow into the river, and also in located last fall by George Sheldore, Mark Howe, 
what is supposed to be the old bed of the river. C. T. Cross and William Goodyear. The work 
After clearing off several feet of soil, pay dirt is of developing these claims is now going forward, 
found lying on top of astratum of rock. The |; and the prospects are flattering. The mica is of 
placer grounds are in what is called the ‘‘Hoodoo excellent quality, and there appears to be 
District.” Further up in the mountains isthe | plenty of it. 

Ruby Creek district, where some very promising On Meadow Creek, about twenty-five miles 
discoveries of silver ore have lately been made. east of town, a group of iron mines were located 
J. P. Vollmer, of Lewiston, has a mine there in 1890 by I. I. Hughes, now of Colville, Wash. 
which he believes will prove to be a great prop- There are three distinct veins of ore, one of 
erty when worked. It has been opened far which is a veritable mountain of iron. It is 
enough to show clearly the widthof the veinand | thirty feet wide and has been traced in a ravine 








to a depth of several hundred fect. A samp'e of 
the ore was sent to the Tacoma Smelting 
and Refining Company and the assay showed 
sixty-five percent of iron. The deposit is too 
far from a railroad to be worked at a profit. 
When a railroad is built up the Palouse into th 
mountains from Palouse City, important mining 
resources in gold, silver and iron will be de- 
veloped. Here isafutire resource which Palouse 
City has not discounted at all and which may 
sometime add largely to its population and 
business. 

Palouse bonded itself last year for $25,000 for 
public improvements, spending the money main] 
on waterworks and on the grading and sewering 
of the business street. The waterworks are a 
combination of the Holly and the direct-pressur: 
systems. The reservoir hasa capacity of 100,- 
000 gallons and is 200 feet above the main street. 
This would, in case of fire, supply four streams 
from the hydrants for three hours and give time 
to get up steam for the direct: pressure machin 
ery. There are five stand-pipes and nineteen 
hydrants and the fire department has two hose- 
carts and a hook and ladder. The waterworks 
have not been given over to a corporation, as in 
many new towns, but are the property of the city 

The electric light system is owned by a com- 
pany of which Henry Bassett is president. There 
is also a telepbone system. 

The city of Palouse has two very excellent, en- 
terprising newspapers—the Palouse News, the 
oldest paper in Whitman County, owned and 
edited by Wm. Goodyear, and the /i-publican, of 
which A. H. Harris is editor and publisher. 

Palouse has a wellorganized Board of Trade, 
whose present officers are, T. R. Tannatt, presi- 
dent; J. H. Ashby, secretary; finance com- 
mittee, C. T. Cross, J. K. McCormack and G. I 
Mason; railway and highway committee, T. R. 
Tannatt, Jos. Zirngibl, A. A. Kinecaid and B. F 
Shields; reception committee, C. H. Farnsworth, 
J. G. Wiley, R. J. Anderson, Wm. Goodyear 
and A. J. Swartz. 


PALOUSE cry BUSINESS INTERESTS, 


W. H. Licuty & Co., LOANS AND REAL 
ESTATE.—The senior me mbes xr of the above firm, 
W. H. Lichty, has had considerable experience 
in financial enterprises, and a successful career. 
He was formerly connected with the banking 
business in Kansas and in the employ of the 
McKinley, Lanning Loan and Trust Company of 
Hastings, Nebraska, and Philadelphia. For a 
time he held a responsible position in the Hast- 
ings office, from which he was transferred to 
the main office in Philadelphia. He was suc- 
ceeded in his position at Hastings by his brother, 
Joseph S. Lichty, now his associate in business 
in Palouse City. About three years ago the 
Lichty brothers decided to go into business on 
their own account, and after thoroughly looking 
the country over for a suitable location cast their 
fortunes with the town of Palouse. The firm has 
ample capital. Its financial connections are with 
the best institutions of the Middle States, and its 
credit is practically unlimited. In the depart- 
ment of loans the firm has done an extensive 
business and report most satisfactory collections. 
In their real estate department they have a 
limited number of improved farms for sale and 
about 10,000 acres of timber lands, and also town 
property, improved and unimproved. The 
Lichtys are esteemed, not only as successful 
business men, but as prominent and influential 
citizens of Palouse. They will cheerfully answer 
any correspondent seeking information about the 
Palouse Country. 

THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF PALOUSE. 
The First National Bank of Palouse ranks among 
the soundest financial institutions in the North- 
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ton. It is now build- 
ing an immense wood 
working factory. In 
this issue will be 
found an engraving of 
the mill and works. 
St. ELMO HOTEL — 
The St. Elmo Hotel 
is one of the best 
hotels in Southern 
Washington. The 
house was built by a 
company at a cost of 
$23,000. It has fifty 
guest rooms, a num- 
ber of fine sample 
rooms, and is well fur- 
nished throughout. 
F’. J. Clinton, the pro- 
prietor, has had many 
years’ experience asa 








west. It was incorporated in 1880 and succeeded 
the first bank established in Palouse, which ran 
a private enterprise, under the 


The stockholders are 


two years as 
style of Bank of Palouse. 
capitalists of the country 
M. 
banker and distinguished citizen of Spokane 
L. C 
merchant of Palouse. C. T. 


among the leading 


The president, A. 


Wheeler, vice-president, is a prominent 
Cross, cashier, is a 
native of Great Britain, and learned the banking 
the Bank of Man- 
and, has been in the United 


celebrated 
He 


and is well known in banking 


with 
Eng 
States ten 


business 
chester, 
years 
and financial circles throughout the Northwest. 
Among the stockholders are Henry Failing and 
H. W. Corbett, of Portland, and B. Lombard, 
Ir., of Boston. We present in this number an 


engraving of this new bank building, into which 


they have just moved, 

THE Palouse MILL COMPANY That which 
would make a thriving town of Palouse pro 
vided she had » other resources, would be he: 
logging and mi y industry. The place in the 
future must develope in to an important manu- 
facturing center [It is at present the lumbering 
center of the Palouse Country. The total cut 
of lumber the past season amounted to at least 
12.000.000 feet, and 15.000,000 feet of logs have 
been contracted for this year. A short time 


since the Palouse Mill Company was organized 
has acquired con- 


This com- 


with a capital of $87,000 and 


trol of all the mills of Palouse City. 


pany is at present the largest lumbering concern 
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Cannon, is a prominent | 


SE CITY. 


hotel manager, hav- 
ing been formerly in 
the business at Lake 
Point,—now Garfield Beach—Great Salt Lake, 
and Stockton, Utah. By his able management 
he has made the St. Elmo the popular house of 
the Palouse Country. 


VAST RESOURCES OF THE PALOUSE. 


The Forwn has received several letters from 
the East from parties ex- 
pecting to come to this 
State or Oregon, and 
asking about the climate, 
soil and 
productions. Although 
it is tiresome to the peo- 
ple of this country to 
hear recapitulated every 
the advan- 


temperature, 


few weeks 


tages of this marvelous ? (Ve 
country, we think our i. 
readers will agree with ne 
us that it is best to an- * fan geelagey 
swer such questions in f . 
the Forum and send ———— 
copies to the astern in- oe 
terrogators. on 

A happy combination . th 
of soil and climate has =3 i. i ~ = <y 
made the Palouse Coun- = a Sek 


try a grain producing 

country unrivaled in the 

world—a vast garden 

spot. The principal productions of the country 
are wheat, oats, barley, rye, flax and corn in 
some parts; vegetables of all kinds and all varie- 
ties of the arbor fruits, 
large and small, grow 
here with a luxuriance 
unequaled. Wheat is 
the staple agricultural 
product, yielding from 
thirty to forty bushels 
per acre, and weighing 
from five to nine 
pounds more than the 
standard bushel of 
sixty pounds. Oats 
rank next to wheat, 
yielding from fifty to 
eighty bushels per 
acre. Barley next with 
a low average of sixty 
bushels per acre, and 
is a very profitable 
crop, commanding a 
very high price. Be- 
sides the amount used 
in our cities for brew- 
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ing purposes a vast amount is shipped East. The 
other cereals are successfully raised and yield 
abundantly, flax being a particularly good and 
remunerative crop. It is not necessary to cut 
grain here when ripe, it having been known to 
stand for weeks without shelling or being other- 
wise damaged. Grasses of various kinds grow 
luxuriantly, timothy being one of the staples, 
some fields attaining the height of five feet. 
Clover, blue-grass, and alfalfa also flourish as if 
they were indigenous to the soil. The native 
grass called bunchgrass, which grows in bunches 
from twelve to eighteen inches high, is very 
nutritious, cures in the stalk and retains its 
original nutriment until the new crop appears. 
Vegetables of every variety are produced in the 
greatest profusion, being exceptional in yield, 
quality and flavor. The yields are so immense 
that we will not attempt to give them, leaving 
that for some future time. 

The fruit industry may be said to be yet in its 
infancy in this region, but our climate and soil 
are adapted to this branch of production, as has 
been demonstrated by the raising of nearly all 
fruits grown in the temperate zones. Prunes, 
apples, pears, plums, peaches, cherries, grapes, 
apricots and berries of all varieties and of 
elegant flavor grow almost to perfection, and are 
fast becoming one of the great resources of the 
country, hundreds of acres of orchard having 
been started in the last five years; and being 
readily accessible to the great Idaho mining re- 
gions and the city of Spokane, our markets are 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL, PALOUSE CITY. 


the best in the world. A failure in any crop is 
yet to be experienced in the history of fruit- 
growing in the Palouse Country. Orchards come 
forward with a rapidity that astonishes our East- 
ern fruit men. The fruit drying and preserving 
industry is fast becoming one of importance to 
the country. 

Though usually mild, the winters are occa- 
sionally severe enough to kill back the over- 
grown peach tree, but the crop is more certain 
than in Michigan, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and other 
famous districts. 

Corn is raised in many localities, but is not 
made a specialty. The smaller varieties do well. 
Potatoes grow if only planted; they need no care. 
Sweet potatoes of fine quality are grown in the 
southern part of the country along Snake River, 
where the temperature is several degrees warmer 
in all seasons than in other parts of the country. 

We are promised a seed time and harvest, and 
in this favored region the promise is fulfilled to 
the letter. The spring sowing isdone from Feb- 
ruary to June, and fall seeding is done from Sep- 
tember to November. 

The harvest season commences in July and 
lasts three months, or until the crops are secured. 
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Two years ago the click of the header 
and the whistle of the thresher were 
heard far into the winter, but last 
season the farmers were better pre- 
pared, and although the amount of 
machinery was almost doubled in 
some sections of the country, the 
dusty hats of the harvest crews were 
whitened by the silvery flake from 
the heavens. Cloudless skies and 
perfect weather mark the harvest 
time. The farmer sows to the limit 
of his seed time without thought of 
failure in harvest, andis yet to be 
disappointed, and is this season sure 
of one of the most abundant harvests 
the mighty Palouse Country has ever 
known, and perhaps the marvelous 
E. S. Northeutt yield of 107 bushels 
of wheat grown on one acre in 1891 
will be excelled. A failure of crops 
has not been experienced since the 
early settlement of the country, 
and insect pests are unknown either 
in grain or fruit. Less than a score 
of years ago much of the land 
from which this abundance volun- 
tarily springs was considered value- 
less, being marked “unfit for culti- 




















vation” on the township maps re- 
turned by the United States survey- 
or. To-day it is one of the most pro- 
ductive portions of the world.— Farmington Forum 


SOME STRIKING STATISTICS. 


It may be doubted if any other test of a people’s 
worth and civilization is equal to that of the in- 
terest or lack of interest shown in the public 
schools. Whitman County, which embraces most 
of the Palouse Country, has 137 school districts, 
170 school houses, and employs 200 school 
teachers. 

For the year ending July, 1890, she expended 
$69,834 for her public schools, $41,102 being paid 
to teachers and $18,732 expended in building and 
repairing school houses. 

For the year ending July, 1891, she expended 
$129,842 for her public schools, $45,158 being 
paid to teachers and $84,684 being expended on 
buildings. 

For the year ending July, 1892, she has ex- 
pended $150,505, $60,282 having been paid to 
teachers, and $90,223 expended on buildings. 





PALOUSE 


MILL CO. S MANUFACTURING 


The number of children attending school in 
Whitman County in 1891 was 7,304, and in the 
present year it is 8,000. 

There is another test of civilization, to-wit: 
Roads and bridges; and judged by this test 
Whitman stands tothe front. Thefollowing are 
the annual expenditures for roads and bridges 
for the last four years: 1889, $14,414; 1890, $13,- 
937; 1891, $22,352. 

For 1892 the expenditures will reach fully $25,- 
000 for these purposes. 

The county owes only $200,000 and her bonds 
for refunding that at five per cent sold at par. 

The assessed value of all property in Whitman 
County was, in 1888, $7,085,326; 1889, $7,338,776; 
1890, $11,230,886; 1891, $16,683,724, and in 1892 it 
will reach $20,000,000. 


THE NEW TOWN OF JOHNSON. 


Eleven miles south of Pullman on the Genesee 
branch of the Northern Pacific, nestled in a 
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green valley, with swelling hills, covered with 
grain fields on three sides and a biy bulging 
butte cultivated almost to the top on the other, 
is the new town of Johnson. When I went over 
this line two years ago on my way to the Pot 
latch Country the place was called 
Siding and consisted of a grain warehouse and a 
sidetrack. 


Johnson’s 


About a year ago the owner of the 
land, Jonatban Johnson, made up his mind that 
the rapid growth of the surrounding country in 
population warranted something in the way of a 
town at this point. He laid out a 
talked the matter up with his neighbors and 
secured the publication of a few notices in the 
Spokane papers. The result was remarkable, 
even in this land of quick development. In a few 
months’ time a thriving village sprang into life. 
Merchants and mechanics came in, 
house and two churches were built, a bank was 
opened and a newspaper established; for without 
printer’s ink nothing is expected to flourish in 
this country of intelligent enterprise. 

There are now in Johnson t..e fol- 
lowing business concerns: Two -ene- 


few lots, 


a school 








4 ral merchandise a hovel, a 
lumber yard, two grain warehouses, 
a drug store, a furniture store, a 
livery stable, two blacksmiths, achop 
mill, a harness shop, a hardware 
store, a grocery, a printing office, a 
tinner, a barber and a meat market. 
Here, the reader will note, is a well- 
equipped village stand-ing on what 
was farm land a few months ago. 
The interesting feature of this rapid 
growth is the fact that it did not 
arise from railway construction. The 


stores, 
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railroad was built through the place 
five years ago and went on to its ter- 
minus at Genesee, eighteen miles 
distant. Six miles away is the town 
of Colton and three miles further on 
Uniontown. Both these places 
had an existence as country trading 
points before the advent of the rail- 
road. In fact, Johnson may be said 
to be the creation of Mr. Johnson 
himself. He was a busy, successful 
farmer and his mind and his time 
were fully occupied with his avoca- 
tion when the railroad” was built 


is 
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across his land, so that he was satisfied for the 
which he could con- 
barley. As he 
prospered year by year, however, and began to 
have more leisure he asked himself the question, 
‘‘Why should there not be asmart little town 
Many 


time with aside track at 
veniently ship his wheat and 


here as well as at these other places? 
farmers are shipping their grain here now be- 
cause it is the nearest station to their farms. 
Why should they not buy their goods and sup- 
plies here if we had stores to sell them what they 
want?” Mr. Johnson is an energetic man and it 
did not take him long to put his idea into action 
after he had once got it formulated. 

Last vear 250,000 bushels of wheat were ship- 
ped at Johnson. More land is tilled this year 
than last and the yield will be almost as great as 
that of the prodigous crop of 1891. Not only has 
there never been a failure of crop in this vicinity 
but it can truthfully be said that there has never 
been a short crop. The rainfall is much heavier 
than in the regions west and north of the place, 
and this is accounted for by the citizens by point- 
ing to the big green butte, just east of the town, 
as a cloud condenser. I never saw a heavier 
growth of wheat than was shown me in a field 
immediately adjoining the town and close to the 
station. 

Talking with a yroup of residents of the new 
town who called at our car on the evening of our 
stay in Johnson, I gathered the following facts 
concerning agriculture in this favored reyion: 
Wheat is the great staplecrop. It issownin the 
spring and harvested early in August. The early 
settlers imagined that the valleys, or flats, as 
they are called, contained all the good grain 
land and the first settlements followed these long, 
narrow depressions in the general level of the 
country. As they gradually ventured to extend 
their fields up the slopes of the hills they dis- 
covered that the hill land was more productive 
than the land. They kept on until they 
plowed the crests of the knobs and the steepest 
hill-sides, and still the land was rich and bounti- 
ful. Now the hills are universally recognized as 
the best soil for grain and the valleys are largely 
There is absolutely no waste 
land in the country—no swamps and no sterile, 
sandy or gravelly tracts. It is a wonderful 
country. To give but asingle instance of the 
productive power of this decomposed lava soil; 
\ hundred-acre field in sight from Johnson was 
put in wheat last year after having grown flax on 
part of it for three years and on the rest for six 
years. Now flax, as all farmers know, is called 
an exhausting crop; yet that field threshed out 
an average cf forty-three bushels of wheat to the 
acre on the whole 100 acres. When farmers here 
speak of a good crop of wheat they mean forty or 
fifty bushels tothe acre, and when they speak of 
a poor crop they mean twenty-five bushels. Of 
barley they raise from forty to eighty bushels to 
the acre, and of flax seed, which is the third 
most important grain crop of this region, from 
twenty to twenty-five bushels. Potatoes yield so 
enormously that nobody takes the trouble to 
measure the returns from his patch. One farmer 
gave me 350 to 500 bushels to the acre as the cor- 
rect figures. 

Stock-raising has been abandoned because the 
land is too valuable for culture to use for pas- 
ture. Most farmers keep cows enough for their 
own family needs and horses for their farm work, 
but raise no animals for the market. With the 
exception of a few acres of pasture they plow all 
their land. The best crop method is to leave 
one-half of the plow land fallow each year, to 
rest and absorb new strength from the sunshine 
and the melting snows. As high as sixty and 


low 


used for pasturage. 


even eighty bushels of wheat to the acre have 
been raised by this method. 

The region is not yet old enough to demon- 
strate its full value as a fruit country, but many 





farmers have thrifty orchards of apple trees 
which produce all the best varieties grown in 
Michigan and New York. Plums, pears and 
cherries do well, and all small fruits grow to 
great perfection of size and flavor. As the set- 
tlers get more forehanded they give more atten- 
tion to fruit, and it willnot be many years before 
every farm will have itsorchard. It is a shiftless 
farmer now who doesn’t have a garden with cur- 
rant bushes and raspberry bushes and a straw- 
berry patch. When you reflect how much of 
the vast Northwestern country is incapable of 
growing apples, beginning at Southern Minne- 
sota and reaching all the way to the western 
slope of the Rockies, this Palouse Country, 
with its orchards, seems indeed to be a land of 
abundance on which the good goddess Ceres 
smiles. 

Twelve miles from Johnson, the Snake River, 
twin brother of the Columbia, runs through a 
profound canyon. On the floor of this great 
crevice in the basaltic formation, now on one side 
of the stream and now on the other, are narrow 
strips of land called bars. These bars are occu- 
pied by peach orchards. The general surface of 
the country is fully 3,000 feet higher than the 
bottom of the canyon, and the climate of the nar- 
row valley is wholly different from that of the 
grassy plains above. In fact, it is asemi-tropical 
climate. There are no late or early frosts and 
the hot sun and the warm soil ripen the fruit so 
that it is ready for market by the middle of July 
atthe latest. Zigzag roads cut in places into the 
basaltic rock descend from the tableland along 
the sides of the precipices to the farms on the 
bars. Much of the fruit goes by steamboat down 
to the railroad crossing at Riparia, but a good 
deal of it is hauled up the cliff-side and on to 
Pullman and Johnson for shipment to Spokane. 
Johnson is the nearest railway point to the 
orchards of Wawawai and Bishop’s Bar and is 
becoming an important shipping place. The 
station and sidetrack facilities have been out- 
grown by the town and there is urgent need of 
extensions and improvements. The railroad 
should put in a new station and a second sid- 
ing at once to handle its growing business 
properly. 

There is no wild land anywhere near Johnson, 
and denser settlement of the country means the 
division of the present land holdings. I am 
afraid that the prices of land here may frighten 
intending settlers, but every acre is richly worth 
what is asked for it. For a quarter-section, 
broken and fenced with barbed wire, from $30 to 
$40 an acre is asked, with no improvements in 
the way of buildings. A quarter with fair build- 
ings cannot be bought for less than $50 or $60 an 
acre. To prove that land is cheap at these prices 
let me cite an instance of a resident of Johnson 
who let a place last year for one-third of the crop. 
His share of the wheat brought him in $10 an 
acre, which is ten per cent on $100 an acre for 
the land, and he had nothing to do but to take 
his income in cash when the wheat was delivered 
at the warehouse. 

A word in conclusion about Mr. Jonathan 
Johsson, the banker and town-site proprietor. 
He was born in Cadiz, Ohio, and lived there 
until he was twenty, when he went to Missouri 
and afterwards to Kansas. He did not prosper 
in those States, and in 1877 ie migrated to East- 
ern Washington and took up land in the Palouse 
Country. Here he struck his vein of good luck. 
He had a hard struggle at first, for there were 
no railroads and no market for wheat, but when 
the railroads came prosperity dawned for him as 
well as for the entire region. He insists that 
this particular part of the Palouse Country is the 
finest spot on earth for farmers and he hasa good 
right to his opinion. His own success cer- 
tainly bears out his theory so does the rapid 
growth of the new town of Johnson. 





PALOUSE COUNTRY NOTES. 





I asked an observant man in Pullman whether 
he thought the tendency in this fine agricultural 
section is toward larger or smaller land holdings. 
He replied that it was hard to tell, for the reason 
that the two movements were going on at once. 
Some successful farmers buy out the shiftless, in- 
competent ones in order to get more land and 
farm on a larger scale. On the other hand many 
men who originally obtained two or three quar- 
ters under the homestead, pre-emption and tim- 
ber culture laws are tempted by the high prices 
now obtainable for land to sell one ore two of 
their quarters to new comers and restrict their 
own operations to a single quarter. He thought 
that eventually this would be a country of 
quarter-section farms with here and there a big 
estate owned by some exceptionally smart and 
driving man. 


An explanation of the number, size and prox- 
imity of the towns in the Palouse Country is 
found in part in the fact that many farmers live 
in these towns instead of on their farms and go 
out a few miles to cultivate their lands. In this 
way they get the great advantages of graded 
schools for their children and society for their 
wives and themselves. In a region where the 
land is too valuable for stock raising and where 
a single crop furnishes the entire yearly income 
of the cultivator, village life for the farm popula- 
tion is unquestionably the most rational mode of 
existence. 


IRRIGATION IN THE LOWER YAKIMA. 





Practical irrigation in the Yakima Valley— 
and by that is meant the obtaining of satisfactory 
results over a considerable area of land—is of 
comparatively recent date, and irrigation in the 
lower Yakima dates back only a few months. To 
the traveler over the main line of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad the recollection of that vast 
area of land, beginning at the confluence of the 
Snake and Columbia rivers and extending west 
and north along the Yakima River at the east 
slope of the Cascade Mountains, is anything but 
pleasant. That is the situation at present, but 
before September 1, 1893, there will be very little 
of that region—appropriately termed the ‘“‘sage- 
brush desert’’—that will not be under cultivation. 
Where two years ago a single irrigation com- 
pany was experimenting in the Yakima Valley, 
not less than seven companies are now operating 
successfully and land that without irrigation was 
not worth one dollar per acre is now changing 
hands at prices ranging from $35 to $75 per acre, 
depending upon its relative location to the rail- 
road or some established town. 

In the fall of 1890 the proposition involving 
what is known as the Yakima Irrigation and Im- 
provement Company started a ditch at a point 
about four miles above Kiona Station, on the Cas- 
cade division of the Northern Pacific, and by 
following the bench lands above and along the 
Yakima River has reclaimed a little over 40,000 
acres of land. All this land was purchased from 
the Northern Pacific company. In addition 
there are various tracts comprising an area of 
15,000 acres that are controlled by the same com- 
pany. The length of the main canal and the 
laterals already completed and in process of con- 
struction is about sixty miles, and all the lands 
referred to above are located where water can 
be supp ied the year around, At a point a mile 
west of where the Northern Pacific road crosses 
the Columbia River the new town of Kenewick 
has been established and already a $20,000 hotel 
is in process of construction that will be finished 
by the fifteenth of November. 

The terms on which these irrigated lands are 
sold are the same as those in force in the land 
department of the Northern Pacific Railroad. 
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A small cash payment being required and a long 
time given on the balance, which is paid in in- 
stallments. A perpetual water right is guaran- 
teed with each sale. Toattempt to describe the 
crops that desert land produces when brought 
under irrigation, or to contrast it before and 
after irrigating, would be almost out of tne 
question. The best illustrations that have v>t 
been made fall far short of giving a fairly guod 
idea of what the irrigated land looks like. Out- 
side of tropical fruits there are no kinds 
that can not be produced, and the quality is 
better and the quantity greater to the acre than 
can be produced in California. Hay, grains and 
grasses grow in abundance and quality that can 
not be excelled. In fact, the experimental stage 
has been passed and settlers already on the 
ground are purchasing every acre of land they 
have money to pay for. There is room for 
thousands of others, however, and the next year 
will see thousands on the ground availing them- 
selves of the advantages offered. With water 
for irrigation that heretofore sandy desert is 
made to “blossom like the rose.” 
—*@e 


TACOMA AS A BANKING CENTRE. 


On the fourteenth of September, 1891, a financial 
institution called the Columbia National Bank of 
Tacoma commenced doing business on a capital 
of $200,000, and on the firsf day of July, 1892, it 
had earned over ten per cent on the original 
capital. It declared its first three per cent semi- 
annual dividend, increased the surplus to $4,000 
and placed $1,135.17 to the undivided profit 
account. Now it is proposed to increase the 
capital stock to $500,000 and the surplus to $10,- 
000. This is found necessary in order to handle 
the business the bank already has and is able to 
obtain. To do this a proposition has been made 
tothe moneyed people that will prove of interest. 
It is well worth while sending for the circular 
letter explaining its terms, for it contains a good 
deal of valuable information regarding the bank- 
ing business on the Pacific Coast, and especially 
in Tacoma. An advertisement in the financial de- 
partment in this issue will give a brief idea of 
what is proposed. In this connection a few facts 
from the report of the Comptroller of Currency 
regarding the national banks of the State of 
Washington will not be amiss. The average 
earnings for the past five years has been eighteen 
per cent on the capital invested, and in the whole 
Pacific Northwest there has never been but one 
national bank failure. In Tacoma the increase 
in bank clearances for 1891 was sixteen per cent 
over the clearances for 1890. Few if any of the 
Tacoma banks loan to persons for speculative 
purposes. The principal loans are made on 
wheat, coal, lumber and hop shipments with the 
bills of lading attached. The management of 
the Columbia is in the hands of conservative 
business men, as the first semi-annual report will 
attest. Henry Oliver, formerly of the Spring 
Grove Loan and Deposit Company of Cincinnati, 
is president. W. G. Peters of Minneapolis is 
vice-president and N. B. Dolson of the National 
Bank of Dakota, of Huron, South Dakota, is 
cashier. The list of directors includes the names 
of some well known business men in Minneapolis, 
Cincinnati, Chicago and a dozen other Eastern 
cities. 
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The condition of the agricultural people of 
Montana is vastly better than it has been before 
for four or five years, and from a rural standpoint 
the country is more prosperous and in a better 
condition financially than it has been for along 
time. The complaints we hear of dull times, of 
stagnation in business, etc., is not a result of 
agricultural depression, for Montana farmers 





and gardeners and fruit growers and stock and 
wool growers have no cause to complain and are 
not given to grumbling without a cause. All 
kinds of farm produce is bearing good figures. 
Butter, eggs, vegetables, small fruit and oats 
and wheat and hayare in good demand at fairly 
remunerative prices. Wool and mutton are also 
selling well, while beef though not high isselling 
at prices that justify its production. The wool, 
mutton and beef growers are all well fixed, while 
the general farmer is in splendid circumstances. 
Plenty blesses his home, his table is well sup- 
plied, he is able-to provide his family with good 
clothing, is educating his children, and his 
account at the bank is in a most healtby state; 
and under such circumstances we are unwilling 
to believe that times are hard among the country 
people. But when it comes to mining we are 
quite willing to admit that the industry is not 
prospering as it should or as it did a few years 
ago. This is largely due to the low price of 
silver. 

The dullness in mining effects merchants toa 
greater or less degree and prevents any activity 
in real estate and the building of fine houses 
about our towns and villages, which is one of the 
best indications of the status of the times, and 
there is no denying that there is much less inter- 
est in these matters than has existed for a num- 
ber of years. Yet notwithstanding this itisa 
fact nevertheless that the rural people of Mon- 
tana are in a better condition and have better 
prospects ahead of them than they have had for 
some years past, and this is bound to keep up a 
fair trade; and as a representative of the rural 
people of Montana we are proud of the outlook 
and rejoice that while the mining industry is 
not what we would like it, but rather under a 
cloud, as it were, our State has all any of the 
purely agricultural countries could have under 
the most favorable circumstances, and what ever 
is going on in a mining way is just so much to 
the advantage of the Montana farmer over that 
enjoyed by the farmers of the non-mining States; 
and we certainly think with such a large class of 
our people in fair circumstances the wheels of 
commerce will roll and a feeling of comfort and 
security prevade the land.—White Sulphur 
Springs Husbandman. 
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A SINGULAR SUICIDE. 





The love passion is responsible for more 
suicides than any other cause, no doubt, but 
rarely has it brought about a fatal result under 
circumstances so extraordinary as it did in the 
case of George R. Allen, an educated English- 
man thirty-five years old, who took morphine at 
Spokane because a poor widow with six children 
refused to marry him. Allen had been an indus- 
trious man, but was injured a few years ago by a 
log rolling on him. The widow prudently de- 
clined marriage for the reason that she feared 
the man would be a burden instead of a help to 
her in her task of supporting her little ones. 
Before setting off for the unknown by the mor- 
phine route he left the following peculiar letter 
for afriend, who furnished it to the newspapers: 

“SPOKANE, Tuesday Eve.—Dr. Webb—Dear 
Friend: When you read these few lines I hope I 
shall be ready for my 2x6 feet of ground. Ido 
not know what you will say when you hear of it; 
it is just another case of a man too poor to live, 
too honest to steal and too proud to beg. 

I can assure you, doctor, that Iam thankful to 
you for your friendship; also for the pecuniary 
aid you have rendered me. 

Can I get you to do me a last favor? It is to 
collect that money Dr. Harvey owes me for work, 
and after paying yourself the $5 you were kind 
enough to lend me, will you please hand the 
balance to Mrs. McGravey? Tell Dr. Harvey 
this is my last wish and I hope he will potlatch. 





Mrs. McGravey isa hard-working, honest woman 
and I should like to her helped along. 
Kelly can tell you how to find her; she lives in 
Poverty Flat. 

While I have been writing this those words of 
Whittier’s (I think they are) have occurred 
to me: 


“The saddest words of tongue or pen, 


see 


The saddest are these. ‘It might have been.” 

If I could have made a live of it I had pictured 
a few years of happiness to counterbalance the 
years I have been crippled up, but there have 
been too many downs and not enough ups to 
make life worth living any longer. I am en- 
deavoring to take passage over the silent river 
by the morphine track. I do not know how it 
will succeed. I hope it will be successful. 

Will you please give my kindest regards to in- 
quiring friends and please accept the same from 
one who is proud to sign himself one who has 
always tried to do right in this world. 

GEO. R. ALLEN.” 


ST. JOSEPH’S ACADEMY. 


There is not a home of learning better or more 
favorably known throughout the Northwest, 
thanSt. Joseph’s Academy in the city of St. Paul. 

A pioneer in education, it has kept pace with 
the rapid requirements of this section of the 
country. The venerable and majestic building 
of yellow stone, on the corner of Nelson and 
Western avenues, is so conveniently situated 
that children can easily reach it by street car 
from even the most remote part of the city. Its 
situation is so healthful and its opportunities for 
recreation so great, that sickness is almost un- 
known among its students. 

A notable advantage of universities and other 
large educational institutions is, that students 
from different parts of the country meet each 
other, and so a wider range of healthy ex- 
perience is safely brought within the reach of 
those studying. 

Whilst Minnesota, the Dakotas, Montana, and 
Wisconsin naturally have the largest proportion 
of students in its halls, still, many of the other 
States are also well represented. 

The course of education is very thorough. 
Rightly enough in the domain of languages, 
English, French and German claim the most at- 
tention. Latin, the parent of all the languages 
of Western Europe, is taught here. Whilst the 
zesthetic taste is highly cultivated, music and 
the fine arts receiving all the attention they de- 
serve, yet the more useful things of life, such as 
domestic economy, are by no means neglected. 
It is hardly necessary to add that ethical culture 
reaches full perfection here. [tis generally sup- 
posed that physical training does not command 
so much attention in conventual academies as in 
other educational institutions. This is a.mis- 
take, at least as far as St. Joseph’s Academy is 
concerned. The teachers there believe in a 
sound body as well as in a sound mind and treat 
their students accordingly. Thus physical cul- 
ture, as well as all the faculties of the mind, 
ethical, sesthetical and intellectual, receive their 
full development in this home of learning and 


holiness. 
*@e ate 


LAKE AUX Morts.—Lake Aux Morts has 
now about four feet of water. The bed of the 
lake contained several thousand bushels of barley 
in stacks when the water begun running this 
spring and it soon became impossible to remove 
it. Ona windy day the ‘‘foam” on the water is 
said to be about twelve inches thick, and this has 
created the idea in the minds of some of the 
prohibitionists that the lake shore would make a 
beautiful summer resort. They would recom- 
mend driving posts along the shore and chaining 
tin cups to them.—Church’s Ferry (N. D.) Sun. 
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THIS YEAR'S PALOUSE WHEAT CROP. 


There is no use disputing the fact that grain 
was injured considerably by the hot weather of 


the latter part of June and the earlier days of | 


luly. Had this not been the case, this country 


would have produced the heaviest yields of grain | 
The acreage of new ground is at | 


ever recorded. 
least twenty per cent greater than ever before. 
This will give a greater aggregate yield of wheat 
for the Palouse Country than any previous year. 

The price is fifty-two cents loose, and fifty-five 
cents sacked, for good merchantable wheat, and 


that is the only kind yet threshed this season. | 


While the price is much lower than it was last 
year, the crop, owing to the largely increased 
acreage, will bring more money into the country. 


The low price of oats and barley and the high | 


price of wheat last season caused the farmers to 
sow only enough of the former for home con- 
sumption this year, and devote their entire farms 
to the latter staple crop. There will, therefore, 
be little, if any, oats and barley forexport. The 
harvest proves that this was a wise act, as barley 
and oats are yielding lighter this season than for 
several years past. 

The average yield of wheat for the entire 
county of Whitman will not be less than twenty- 


five, and possibly may reach thirty bushels per | 


acre. Even at twenty-five bushels per acre, the 
total crop of wheat in Whitman County will not 
fall far short of 10,000,000 bushels this season. 
But even with this immense crop, there is small 
danger of a blockade, as in 1890, for the railroad 
companies are making ample and early prepara- 
tions to handle the crop as fast as it is offered to 
them. Grain dealers are also getting ready to 
handle grain rapidly, and they will begin ship- 
ping early, instead of holding for higher prices, 
and thusincur the risk of blockade and low prices. 

The Farmers’ Warehouse Association, of the 
Palouse Country, which controls about thirty 


warehouses in this and adjoining counties, has 
| completed arrangements to erect a large grain 
warehouse at tide water to enable them to dis- 
pense with ‘‘middlemen.” This association will 
handle not less than twenty per cent of this 
| season’s crop.—Cor. Portland Oregonian. 
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EXTERMINATION OF SPECIES. 





The extermination of species is a subject 
which has great and growing interest for many 
people. The wild places of the earth have been 
losing sadly in romance of late. Look at North 
America. No doubt the buffaloes, or rather the 
bison, were inevitably doomed when civilization 
began to stretch across the continent, admits the 
Saturday Review. But the destruction of those 
countless herds that used to range from the 
Saskatchewan to the Rio del Norte, destroying 
in their course, like the lemings or the locusts, 
was something wholly unexpected. The bull 
bison, like the war horse of Job, seemed the 
very image of strength and ferocity; and the red 
men, with their lances and puny bows, though 
they did fill the larders of their lodges with the 
| jerked meat, scarcely troubled the droves more 
than the mosquitoes or tne sandflies. Yet, thanks 
| to firearms and the prices of buffalo robes in the 
American markets, the only traces that are left 
of the buffalo now are the bones and skulls that 
| still whiten the prairies, and the remains of their 
‘‘wallows”’ and favorite fording places. 

Many of the fur-bearing animals are going the 
same way, or are being driven back to the in- 
hospitable regions, where the hardy pine trees 
are dwarfed by the Arctic cold; and the once 
famous fur company of Hudson Bay is reduced 
to eking out its dividends by land sales. The 
seals, as Nansen told us in his recent volumes, 
which used to swarm on the almost accessible 
coasts of East Greenland, are leaving the Arctic 
ice-floes for the inland ice, and thither they are 





already being followed up in specially constructed 
steamers. Should the seals ever be thinned down 
toward the vanishing point, the polar bears, to 
say nothing of the roving E-quimaux, will neces- 
sarily be starved out of existence. One subarctic 
resident has disappeared already, in the shape of 
the great auk; the last of the race is supposed to 
have been seen off Iceland about the beginning 
of the century; and zoologists pay a questionable 
tribute tothe memory of the mighty departed by 
offering fabulous prices for even a cracked egg- 
shell. 

The changes in Africa have been even more 
general since tourists, commercial adventurers 
and enthusiastic explorers have taken to travers- 
ing it in all directions. The dominions of the 
truculent potentate Moselekatse, where Corn- 
wallis Harris found a perfect paradise of sport, 
are now given over to the gold-seekers of the 
Transvaal, and the quiet pools in the limpid 
streams of the Limpopo, where the ‘‘mighty 
hippopotamus wallowed at will,” are troubled 
now by the rocking of the gold cradles. The 
elephant, who is asshy and modest as he is bulky, 
has been driven northward beyond the Zambesi, 
mile by mile, before the deadly inroads 
of professional hunters, till he is headed back by 
the Portuguese and the Arabs from Mozambique 
and Zanzibar, or gets entangled among the mis- 
sionary settlements on the Shire and Lake 
Nyassa. His confreres on the upper Nile and its 
Abyssinian tributaries have fared little better; 
and were Sir Samuel Baker to revisit his old 
forest lodge on the precipitous banks of the At- 
bara he could no longer enjoy from the windows 
of his morning-room the delectable spectacle of 
the daily parade of stately tuskers and graceful 
camelo pards. The greed of the ivory dealers 
and ivory hunters has been killing the geese that 
laid the golden eggs, and we shal! soon have to 
put up with vegetable substitutes for the handles 
of dinner knives and the backs of our hair- 
brushes. 








W.H. LICH TY & CO. 
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Handle REAL ESTATE on COMMISSION Only. 


We have a large list of Farm and City Property for sale, 
which will be furnished upon application. 


We also place Loans on Real Estate Pirst Mortgages for Eastern investors in conservative amounts at 
6 to 7 per cent semi-annual interest, and attend promptly to collection of both interest and principal. 


We buy County and Municipal Bonds for investors and have now on sale an issue of $17,000 Water 


Bonds of the City of Palouse. 


Many years experience in Illinois, Kansasand Nebraska and three years in the Palouse Country satisfies 
us that nowhere can money be placed more safely than in this vicinity, either in loans or purchase of 


Real Estate. 


Best of references furnished, 


W.H. LICHTY & CO., 


Palouse, Wash. 
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PULLMAN, 


VV) le deen, 








Situated in the Center of the Garden Spot of 


THE FAMOUS PALOUSE COUNTRY. 


It is athriving business center of handsome brick blocks, spacious 
and well-stocked stores, beautiful residences, flourishing mills and 
factories, andisthe great educational center of the State of Washington. 


It has the State Agricultural College, 


one of the largest and most important educational institutions in the State. The only military school i1 Washington, 
and the most beautiful and imposisg public school buildings in the State. The city of Pullman is rich in resources, 
rich in good schools and Christian churches, good government and good credit. Its people are bold in enterprise, 
firm in purpose, liberal in supporting all public measures, moral in their lives, and warm in their hospitality. 


THEY WELCOME GOOD PEOPLE FROM EVERY STATE AND FROM EVERY LAND. 


There is no place in any State in the Union that offers a better field for honest endeavor or investment than Pullma1. 
IT IS REACHED BY TWO OF THE GREAT TRANSCONTINENTAL RAILROADS, 


the Northern Pacific and the Union Pacific, and is growing faster than any city of its size in America. 
PULLMAN IS THE CITY OF FLOWING WELLS, 


jt having nine artesian wells throwing their cold, clear streams of sparkling waters high into the air, forming foua- 
tains that for beauty rival the famed founts of Cashmere. 


To one who is familiar with the situation it is no wonder that Pullman is a thriving, growing, rich city. Situated in the very heart of the great 
Palouse wheat country, surrounded by hundreds of thousands of acres of lands that yield from forty to sixty bushels of wheat to the acre;—in a 
country, too, where crops never fail, where wheat, barley, oats, flax, rye, all the grasses, fruits and berries thrive as nowhere else in the world, 
its prosperity is only natural. 


Its famous Artesian Waters are the healthiest to be found on the American continent. 


An estimate of the chief products of Whitman County, (of which the city of Pullman is one of the leading business centers) for 1891 places the grain 
product at 13,500,000 bushels, with wheat as chief factor at 10,750,000; barley, 1,250,000; oats, 800,000; flax, 500,000; rye, 200,000. 

The money received for this grain added $10,172,500 to the wealth of the county; for the average price last year was seventy-five cents a bushel for 
wheat; sixty cents for barley; eighty cents for oats; $1 for flax and $1.10 for rye, making $8,062,500 for wheat; barley, $750,000; oats, $640,000; 
flax, $500,000, and rye, $220,000. 


The opportunities for settlement and investment in the Palouse Country are numerous and the investor or settler finds sure and rich reward for 


all outlay of money or energy. 
Capitalists will find here opportunities for doubling their wealth, while the manufacturer, the farmer, fruit grower, stock raiser and wool 


grower will find chances for advancement on the road to wealth before undreamed of. 


For further particulars call on or correspond with any of the following reliable firms and business men of Pullman: 


Pullman State Bank, McConnel, Chambers Co., 
Pullman Land and Investment Co., Pullman Hardware Co., 

W. V. Windus, The Pullman Mercantile Co, 
W. G. Bragg, Thos. W. Savage, 

Thos. Neill, C. O. Morrell, 


W. C. True, Pullman City Council. 
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Northern Pacific Railroad. 


Travelers will find that the Northern Pacific Railroad is the greatest railway system in the Northwest, 


not only in view of the superiority of its service, and on account of its scenic attractions, but by reason of the fact that it covers the greatest 
extent of territory and affords direct communication to and from the largest number of points between the Great Lakes and Pacific Ocean. 


+ ~~ ° F . 
The Dining Car Line, 
The elegant equipment of the Northern Pacific; the Daily Express train service; the Dining Cars, 


through Sleeping Cars of all classes from Chicago, St. Paul and Minneapolis to Helena, Butte, Spokane, Tacoma, Seattle, Portland, and principal 
sections of the Northwest, render a trip between the East and West as easy of accomplishment—and generally more pleasant and comfortable—as 


And Yellowstone Park Route. 


The view from the car windows along the line of the Northern Pacific Railroad is one endless and ever-changing 


PANORAMA, 


81 
1 journey of 100 miles 


where Fields of Waving Grain; 
Lakes]Jof Crystal Clearness; 
Dashing Mountain Streams; 
Placid Waters; Stately Rivers; 


wide spread ranges of mountains and solitary 
snow-capped peaks constantly attract the eye. 
The Northern Pacific Railroad is the direct 
line to Yellowstone National Park, Pacific Coast 
and Alaska. 

If you wish to know all about Montana and 
Washington send for our descriptive publications 
and the latest and best maps published of these 
States. 


J. M. HANNAFORD, 
Gen’l Traffic Manager. 


CHAS. S. PEE, 
Gen’l Pass. & Ticket Agt. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, 


North Dakota. South Dakota. 


JAMES EF. MOOR 





Lralize Block, St. Paul, Minn. 


MANAGER: 
THE NORTHWESTERN TOWN LOT CoO., 
THE PRINCE INVESTMENT CoO. 


The splendid crops now being harvested in the Northwest will at once result in bringing in new settlers, and prices of good, choice wild lands will 
soon advance. During the next three months the choicest selections will be secured. 
The lands embraced in this list offer the industrious farmer his finest opportunity, while for the capitalist there is no safer investment for surplus 
funds, even if no immediate use be made of the soil. To persons with small savings a well selected lot in one of the thriving towns of Minnesota, lowa or 


THE ST. PAUL & SIOUX CITY LAND CoO., 


South Dakota will prove an absolutely safe and profitable investment. 
and rapid development. 


NORTHWESTERN LANDS, 


This section of the Northwest has entered upon a career of great prosperity 


An illustrated catalogue of seventy-five pages, containing a list of the tracts for sale in each County and State, will be mailed to any address on 


application, and prices will be quoted on any tract good for a limited period. 


Lands and town lots will be sold on long time with easy payments. Special inducements offered large investors. 


Minnesota. 
COUNTY. acres, TOWN UNPLATTED 
LOTS. BLOCKS. 

I oi 3.0. 64.540 a cdGne vaoebaeegee ea 1,203 
ee err ee re 36 
I 0.6.66 006-écnesoessccns ‘ 301 
Blue Earth Counry, Townsite of Lake C rystal.. 5 1 
Cottonwood County..... ee rr ee eee 4,300 1 
Cottonwood County, Townsite of Mountain Lake. . 190 
Carver County..... Shin Rak Aa icke aos. ome Shak aakck% 80 
Ga 6 7bis ois ca np eea'e 4 bio Kieraihh. ee a ae A 1,440 
. «SSS rece ey Pree 155 
EE en A ree 40 
PSE ne a ee a a a a 160 
WN 56.6.0: 6S Onid 0 deed dia Omiie-cbasb xo 710 
Di I cad An eee Kee whee std ban dees as 40 
Le Sueur County, Townsite of East Henderson.. 101 
Le Sueur County, Townsite of Ottawa........... 13 
I dene: 5:5:4:0 4598. 0da: 5 + oc dine Sls 149 
IN 5s 0.05 504.6044 00s deasninedondss . 1,883 
Marray County....... Sch Ne sare dad Rh acc a siahee onan ld 3,054 
Murray County, Townsite of Avoca.............. 61 1 
Nobles County........ a rere ere eee 2,250 
Nobles County, Townsite of Adrian....... ee 75 1 
Nobles County, Townsite of Hersey.......... i) 1 
Nobles County, Townsite of Worthington....... 2 2 
I 5.0 656000056 $n aS.56 664.6/00ss ecie's 479 
8 ere rere 6,760 
Pipestone County, Townsite of Woodstock....... 155 
Rock County, Townsite of Blaver Creek..... ~ 4 
Ramsey County. . rrore ; ee rae 
Sibley County............ Bae gstar Ma chens at ty sites 120 
aod did 050.0 aig oe S004 Male wd a 106 
I hd 66d sab WSS sides ¥edS Agewenean 320 
I 5 sup. cnescceene sess nonessaie 317 
in 8 aig di fciare: ke cde eo he RA 320 
IS 6 25:0.6:06:6.0.4 4S SERCO O60 50 05% 411 
Washington County, Townsite of E/mo.......... 484 14 
Washington County, Elmo Residence Park....... 122 2 
Watonwan County, Townsite of St. James....... 72 


North Dakota. 


TOWN UNPLATTED 


—- ACRES. ors. BLOCKS. 
Barnes County.............. 5 ee - coe S768 
Re errr We FREY Pree 640 
Cavalier County............... eer .... 4,900 
Dickey County........... ye fe .. 8,660 
Grand Forks County......... “eesr TT 
Nelson County............ ee ee : .. 6,251 
Pembina County........... ply wimwecs\de' ds 5a 
I GI oon o ccciccecccsns sass sc Shsc aoe aati 
EN ho. deicdin sina bike Gacknne eee aes . 2200 
EE ee ee eet: 3,196 
28 ab 8 diéiovivcbdendiupedceen sae 1,751 
ee 2,687 
ons cciaisncep aed eesssculesinwes.s 960 
INS oiicicte Ghreidedesndieneee cnetoas 1,699 


JAS. E. MOORE, Northwestern Lands, 





South Dakota. 


COUNTY. ACRES, 
Aurora Courty... 1.902 
Beadle County... . 1,212 
Brule County... 2.440 
Brookings County. . 640 
Brown County. . 2,163 
Buffalo County 454 
Codington County. 177 
Clark County... 1,409 
Day County. 3 043 
Edmunds County $80 
Faulk County 11.841 
Grant County. 4.012 
Hamlin County 320 
Hand County. 20.628 
Hughes County. 1.571 
Hyde County. . 6,258 
Jerauld County............0. 3,197 
Kingsbury County..... 3,715 
McCook County, Townsite of Montrose 
McCook County, Township of Salem. 
Marshall County. 1,120 
Miner County....... 464 
Moody County......... 1 640 
Minnehaha County. . 1,650 
Minnehaha County, Townsite ‘of Hartford. . 
Minnehaha County, Townsite of Sioux Falls.... 
Minnehaha County, Townsite of Valley Springs 
Potter County... . 6,640 
Roberts County. 1.930 
Sanborn County.... 1.590 
Spink County... 4525 
Sully County.... », 280 

WNebraska. 

COUNTY. ACRES. 
pS SOPOT PT TTT EE TTC CTE TE 1,120 
again dies 6a: Bini b/nd:s,k pide 480 
iid 5, 0:0 0a owes bn 8 6 a Sse -do.00:5 na 320 
a a6 A intiechd die’. 9 4:4. hob w 6 68 868.0 2,240 
an dake ccd eedbavassentrcewensees 2.680 
cbt cadebttecdredes does sesedecs 1,880 
NS kn deh nicuidn Sea aadeeeab alent 800 

Iowa 

ee eee ee ere ee ee ee 34 
Linn County, Townsite of Cedar Rapids........ 
PRY GIs 6.6.60. 6.0.6:0 005660040 0000080008. 148 
Plymouth County, Townsite of Seney........... 
Sioux County, Townsite of Alton............... 


Sioux County, Townsite of Hospers............. 


TOWN 
LOTS, 


UNPLATTED 
BLOCKS, 


TOWN UNPLATTED 


LOTS. 


171 

138 
36 

185 


BLOCKS 


: Drake Block, ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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ODDS AND ENDS. 


Mount Tacoma Growing. 





Mount Tacoma has been wronged as regards 
its height. Mr. W. Riley’s large Government 
barometer, when layed on the north peak of the 
old land-mark, registered 14,870 feet in altitude, 
and the south peak just 15.000 feet above the 
level of the sea.—Orting Oracle. 


An Interesting Sight. 

\n interesting sight presented itself yesterday 
at Grimes while the tide was flooding. Eight 
large whales were counted sporting around just 
outside the surf, so near, in fact, that one could 
almost cast a stone out to where they were play- 
ing about. Later in the evening two more mon- 
ster whales were seen almost in the same spot. 
Sea lions are very numerous around the beach 
now, and it is a common sight to see a score of 
them sporting about in the water near the surf. 


Astoria Evaminer. 


“In Haste.”’ 

If you wish to send a letter away ina hurry, 
be sure to write “‘in haste” upon the envelope. 
The postmaster and clerks will fall over each 
other in their haste to get it into the first mail; 
then the postal clerk will yell to the engineer, 
‘‘Pull her wide open. Here is a letter that is in 
a rush!” And the tra!n will just fly. It is expen- 
sive for the railroads, as accidents are liable to 
happen, and the officials will not thank us for 
giving it away, but that is the way to get your 
letters through real quick.— Mandan Pioneer. 


The Plover’s Sharp Note. 


The twitter of the plover is now heard during 
the night. The birdsare beginning their south- 
ern migratory journey. They are the first game 
birds to leave this locality, and the young are 
not much over half grown. Of course they are 
Plover are numerous, 
anda toothsome morsel at this time of year. 
They are easily killed, andfound. Their single, 
sharp note, always heard at night during flight, 
is about the first intimation that summer has 
turned the midway point. It is sharp reminder 
of the fleeting season, and a melancholy rather 
than a promising note. — Janwstown( N. D.) Alert. 


in season for the table. 


“Haio Kumtux,” 


‘*Hyas klose,” said a Lummi siwash, as he stood 
watching an electric car come bowling up Harris 
Avenue. He darted towards the car, boarded it 
and stood watching the motor man manipulate 
the levers. He was interested in every part of 
the car, and as the end of the journey was reached 


he carefully wet his grimy finger and rubbed the 


brass railing of the platform. ‘‘No gold,” he 
suid, ‘‘cultus, cultus; heap big thing to go. Halo 
kumtux;” and as the car started on the return 
triv he again boarded it and was brought back to 


town. A Lummi siwash is an enterprising sort 


of an individual, and, like a Chinaman, he will 
investigate anything he does not understand un- 
til he obtains some knowledge of it.—Fairhaven 


Herald 
Growth of a Great Railroad. 

Time makes great changes. At the office of 
Agent Davidson, could have been seen yesterday 
two time cards, side by side. One was of date 
September 5, 1878, and the other, one of the 
latest issued. The former is a little four-page 
pamphlet, printed on six by eight-inch paper, 
and contains the schedule for the whole of what 
then constituted the Northern Pacific Railway 
and its branches, together with the Western 
Railway, a line which ran from St. Paul to 
Brainerd, and which has since been absorbed 
into the Northern Pacific. In contrast to this, is 
the time card which now operates the Northern 





Pacific and branches. There are in it not less 

than one hundred pages, all closely printed, and 

on paper about ten by fourteen inches. Verily, 

time makes great changes.—Bismarck Tribune. 
He Wanted to be Neutral, 

The following story is going the rounds. It 
has long since lost its identity, but it’s good: 
The editor of a Western newspaper lived in a 
house between a Methodist church and a dance 
hall. One night there was a meeting in the 
church and a dance inthe hall, and the editor sat 
on the veranda and took in the situation, jotting 
down the following, which he heard: ‘‘Let us 
pray—choose your partner—oh, Lord—all salute 
we beseech you to—join hands and—draw near— 
circle to the left—listen to us—first four forward 
and back—as we—all promonade—kneel before 
thee and—balance all—present our petition— 
grand right and left—for Christ's sake—seat your 
partner.’’ The editor was more than saddened at 
the degeneracy of the village and went off and 
joined a baseball club in order to be neutral. 

A Blooded Cow, of Course. 

‘If I understood you,” said the lawyer to the 
man who called to consult him, ‘“‘your cow was 
thrown from the track at a street crossing by a 
locomotive on the X., Y. and Z. road and you 
want to bring suit against the company for 
damages?” 

“Yes, that’s right.” 

The lawyer made a memorandum. 

‘*Valuable animal, I presume?” 

‘“*Purty good cow. Hadn’t no bad tricks. Good 
milker.” 

‘““What breed?” 

‘“*T don’t know.” 

‘*You don’t know? Was she badly injured?” 

‘*Badly injured? Why, she was killed deader’n 
a mackerel.” 

‘*And buried?” 

**Course.”’ 

‘*‘Why didn’t you say so?” exclaimed the attor- 
ney, impatiently. ‘‘There’s only one breed of 
cattle in cases of this kind.” 

And he made another memorandum: 

“Breed, Jersey. Value, %150.”—Chicago 
Tribune. 


A Wise Answer. 

A little fellow of twelve years of age went with 
his grandfather on a visit to a family who, 
emigrating from Scotland in the early eighties, 
settled in North Dakota on the western side of 
the Coteaux, and have successfully followed 
their occupation in Scotland, that of sheep rais- 
ing. The family consisted of the parents, two 
sons, and a daughter, full grown. The visit 
proved a most pleasant one to the little fellow, 
for it was full of incident new to him from first 
to last, and on returning home, he was telling 
his father, sister and brother some of these 
pleasant incidents and he mentioned the name of 
the daughter, when his sister asked, ‘*How big is 
she?” Being told thatshe was a young lady full 
grown, they asked, ‘‘Is she pretty?’’ to which the 
little fellow replied, ‘*When you first see her you 
don’t thing she is pretty, but when you see and 
hear her talk, you think she is pretty, and she 
gets prettier and prettier all the while you look 
at her when she istalking.’”’ Was not that most 
natural as well as excellent testimony to the 


gentleness of the young lady? B. S. R. 
Jamestown, N. D., June 10, 1892. 


He Saw Snakes. 

The celestial pigtails of Butte are keeping the 
heavens above the city filled with kites of every 
conceivable shape and description- dragons, 
centipedes, goblins and birds being in the ma- 
jority. A young man who came from the effete 


East had an experience the other day which he 
The young man had come 


will not forget soon. 





to Butte as private secretary to a certain party 
and before entering on his duties, proceeded to 
paint the towna very brilliant red. After several 
days of this pastime, he began to feel very shaky 
and almost wished he was home again. On the 
afternoon of the third day he went into a Broad- 
way saloon, and, after loading up quite heavily, 
started for the hotel. Happening to look up, he 
spied what looked like a couple of forty-foot cen- 
tipedes, with several dancing dragons and 
etceteras. Slowly a look of horror spread over 
his face, and his knees knocked together until 
with a yell of ‘‘My God, I’ve got ’em!” he started 
at a break-neck speed for the ‘‘jag” institute, 
where he took one “‘shot,” andthe next morning 
shook the dust of Butte from his feet forever. 
In a letter received from him last week he says 
he is entirely cured, but he never wishes to sce 
Butte again.— Butte Bystander. 


The Catechism of Shopping. 

See the lady. Isshea pretty lady? She isa 
pretty lady. That is to say, if accused of being 
pretty she would deny it; if not so accused she 
would be as mad as a wet hen. Is the lady rich? 
It looks like it. She does not see anybody else 
in the world. Oh, yes, she is rich. What isthe 
lady doing? Let us see. 

See her go into the store. Did she step on 
the pretty boy who opened the door for her? 
Not quite, but the boy had to hustle to escape. 
Why does the baldheaded man behind the coun- 
ter have such hard work to look pleasant? Some 
people find it hard to look pleasant anyway. 
Does he enjoy pulling down all the goods in the 
store, as the rich, pretty lady requests? He 
should. She will probably buy large amounts of 
the goods. But no. See. She is leaving the 
store without buying anything. Does the bald- 
headed man seem tired? He seems tired. 
He has half a day’s work before him to 
put the goods back where he found them. 

See the lady. Is she having lots of fun? It is 
to be hoped so. Nobody else is. Does she work 
other stores inthe same way? She worksa large 
number of other stores in just the same way. 

Does she buy anything? 

Not a solitary blamed thing? 

What is she doing? 

She is shopping. 

Is the lady shopping? She is shopping. Do 
many ladies shop? They all shop. Is there no 
cure for the habit? No.—Detroit Tribune. 


THERE’S NOUGHT LIKE SONG. 





When the twilight has lulled to silence 
All the sounds of a busy day, 

And the soul in a dreamy languor, 
Goes voyaging far away, 

Goes seeking the hidden treasures 
That were buried long ago; 

Goes searching for youth’s fond dreaming 
"Neath the after years’ white snow; 


When into the heart’s dulled chambers 
Steal guests whom we greet with tears, 
As those who were friends and welcome 
In the long-forgotten years; 
O! then there is nought but music 
Can chime with the thoughts that go 
Adrift with the wayward feelings 
Where fantasy’s breezes blow. 


Her laugh echoes soft and tender: 
Her sigh answers back your own, 
And sympathy’s warmest pulse-beat 
She gives you in every tone. 

The heart may not have a feeling 
To which she can not reply. 

She is sad in the haunts of Mem’ry; 
She smiles in the By and By. 


Not elsewhere is such compassion 
As comes at the fingers’ call, 
When dead are the hopes that cheered us, 
And darkness broods over all. 
The solace is sweet and tender 
Of friendship that’s cherish along; 
But, O! when the heart is weary, 
There’s nought in the world like song. 


Lewis W. SMITH. 
Fairfield, Nebraska. 
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Dull:times seem never to affect the energy of the 
Appleton Co. presses. They whirr right along, never 
even pausing for breath in the dog-days. One of their 
late publicationsts a singularly earnest, unconven- 
tional, childlike, loving series of sermon-like essays 
by George Macdonald upon “The Hope of the Gospel,” 
unique in these days of triviality. selfishness and 
hollow forms, when even among children there is no 
child-likeness, no simplicity. In the last of Mae- 
donald’s books there is all the quality of his “Robert 
Faleoner.” “The Flight of the Shadow.” and others. 
The chapter, “Sorrow the Pledge of Joy” is an ex- 
quisite one, simple, poetic, helpful, and speaking to 
another’s heart and brain as no mere filling of acon- 
tract with one’s publisher can. Listen: “Grief is an 
ill-favored thing. but she is Love’s own child, and her 
mother loves ber. Mourningis a canker-bitten blos- 
som on the rose-tree of love. Is there any mourning 
worthy the rame that has not love for its root? Men 
mourn because they love. Love is the life out of 
which are fashioned all the natural feelings. every 
emotion of man. Love modeled by faith is hope; love 
shaped by wrong is anger—verily anger. though pure 
of sin: love invaded by loss is grief .. God's comfort 
must ever be larger than man’s grief. else were there 
gaps in his Godhood.” A poem introduced into “The 
Right Hand and the Left” has a ruggedness, a 
strength and a beauty which refresh one like a 
draught ot water from aspringin the woods. I quote 
but the first stanza: 

Out of the gulf into the glory. 
Father, my soul cries out to be lifted. 
Dark is the woof of my dismal story, 
Through thy sun-warp stormily drifted! 
Out of the gulf into the glory, 
Lift me and save my storv. 
What he says of animals inthe last chapter is inter- 
esting as showing the tendency in this direction. “The 
Hope of the Gospel” is not a book for a hammock 
among fashionables,. but one to read for comfortina 
mood when one is alone with himself and has tossed 
away his world-masque. 
‘ 


Nothing is more significant in disproving the oft- 





repeated, “A new writer has no chance against the 
name of established authors.” than the rise and in- 
creasing success of Hamlin Garland. He bas shown 
thatifaman hasa new thing to say or even the new 
presentation of the old. or again, more in his case, if 
he tells simply, and with the humorous pathos which 
is real life. the common things about us, the world, 
which is surfeited with the artificial and the vile, will 
eatch his voice and listen. Then publishers will be 
glad enough to push his books. Hamlin Garland’s 
“Main Traveled Roads,” “Jason Edwards,” “A Spoil of 
Office” ete., are all remarkable books because of this 
very thing. He has depicted the common life of the 
West with a truth which wins from men the rare en- 
conium passed, unknowingly, by a grumbling peasant 
who listened toa great Englishman's speech against 
the prevailing corn laws—‘And indeed, I could ha’ 
said all that meself.” “A Little Norsk,” Garland’s 
latest. is the story which,called “Papa’s Little Flaxen,” 
has been running in the Century. It is the simplest 
recital of the uneventful life of a prairie waif taken 
from her frozen mother’s side during a terrible Da- 
kota blizzard by one of two young fellows who were 
“holding down a claim,” brought up, educated by 
them. As was natural, both loved her and she loved 
a worse than insignificant town boy whom she marries 
and learns to despise. There are no high tragedies. 
The denoument is eminently 19th century. “Pap” 
and Bert bear their sorrow like men and stand by her 
to the end, which comes soon. The worthless husband 
dies. There is no unseemly haste or jar between the 
chums; one simply decides that she would better 
marry his friend, tells the friend so and accepts the 
second place with the manliness which can suffer and 
be still. That's the whole of it. If you want “a story 
with a plot” don’t buy “A Little Norsk;” if you want 
a glimpse of life of to-day, that’s another thing. The 
book is published by Appleton & Co. in most unique 
binding, the stiff cover covered with paper instead of 
cloth outside and in and the leaves edged with the 
same pattern of leaves of green on a white ground. 

Of the same series of short stories and ina similar 
binding in blue, is“A Tale of Twenty-five Hours” by 
Brander Matthews and George H. Jessop, a bright and 








entertaining story ofa misunderstanding arising from 
the circumstances about the theft of a valuable pic- 
ture— pleasant reading for an hour’s enjoyment. 

The second volume of “Appleton’s Canadian Guide- 
book,” devoted to Western Canada, is fully as attract- 
iveas the first. It is not written inthe dry, statistical 
manner usual to such publications but givesinforma 
tion as to discoverers, myths, ete., which make it 
attractive reading. as well as valuable in traveling 
It is fully and well illustrated, with maps. 

“Ethan Allen, the Robin Hood of Vermont,” as the 
historian, Henry Hall. has aptly named him.is most 
vividly depicted by the little volume. Mr. Hall died 
three yearsago leaving his book partially finished and 
notes and fragments for the remainder. The work 
was completed by his daughter, Henrietta Hall Board- 
man. Allenis introduced to us in his lawless days as 
chiefof the marauding Green Mountain Boys, when 
the figure he cuts, though a brave one. is reckless and 
little to be admired. Our admiration for him in- 
creases rapidly with his gallant capture of Ticon- 
deroga and becomes excessive, when reading his letters 
written during his terrible captivity of over two years 
under the brutality of the British. With a glimpse of 
him in his honored age. of his dashing and romantic 
second marriage, and of his characteristic death, 
Ethan Allen has become a hero toevery reader. His 
letters are invaluable as terse word pictures of 
Revolutionary times. of the privations of the patriot 
army. of the questions of the day. the tyranny of the 
English. and of his own brave, popular, humorcus, 
shrewd, profane self. They show him to be the man who 
is always successful; the adaptable man. Especially is 
this noticeable in two, written tocommend the Ameri- 
can side to the Canadians before the struggle. One of 
these letters is addressed to the merchants of Mon- 
treal, dignified, direct, politic, with a tone of a man of 
the world; that to his “loving brothers and friends, 
the Indians of Canada,” is primitive in language, re- 
iterated and rambling. It flatters their ambush fight- 
ing and refers to his sojourn among them and his 
being able to hunt and fight in the same manner. He 
appeals to their love of barter, rum and chase. Stilla 
third letter, addressed “Countrymen and Friends, the 
French people of Canada. greeting,” displays this same 
adaptability, and his others to British officers a 


tinued speaking till he got out of hearing.” Ethan 
Allen is also spoken of as a writer of whose work 
John Jay said, “it has wit, quaintness and impudence 
Altogether, the little book is an interesting and im 
portant addition to the literature of our country’s 
early days. It, too, is published by Appleton 

Lee & Shepard are out with the second volume of 
Oliver Optic’s “All-Over-the-World Series ‘A Mil 
lionaire at Sixteen” is a continuation of the adven 
tures of Louis Belgrave, whois one of the precocious 


heroes that are usual in that writer's storie 


“Father Brighthopes,” J.T. Trowbridge’s first book, 
and more than forty followed it) has been republished 
by Lee & Shepard. It is a pretty and helpful little 
story for young people, depicting a beautiful char 
acter in the lovable old) minister whose nickname 
gives title to the book Father Brighthopes” is well 
illustrated, and is preceded by an interesting auto 
biographical sketch telling his experiences in getting 


started upon the thorny road of fame 


“The Republican Party by FE. V. Smatley. is a brief 
and timely review of the G. O. P. from its rise im 1856 
through every campaign and issue. till the present 
The parties which antedated it are summarily ex 
plained and the causes which merged these parties 
into others. Glancing over the heads of the chapters 
gives an idea of the value and scope of the work which 
is yet kept so explicit as to be useful for hurried 
reference: Early parties in the United States; Anti 
slavery movement; Wilmot Proviso; Know-Nothings 
John Brown's Raid; Emancipation: Carpet-bag Gov 
ernment, etc. There is alsouconcise statement of what 
has been accomplished by the party in defending the 


national honor and credit, securing the fruits of the 


war, Civil service reform, and in finances. In a few 
words, the candidates on each side for every presi 
dential campaign are mentioned and the issue stated 
with the following electoral vote A novel and con 
venient thing is the chapter devoted to the platforms 
of the party in every campaign, which furnish food 
for considerable thought. Early Republican leaders 
are portrayed and the book ends with the convention 
at Minneapolis and tables of the popular votes in each 





shrewdness which is truly Yankee. One or two glimpses 
we get, too, of another 
side of him: <A _ poor 


contest. The book will be found just what is desirable 





woman was hesitating 
and fearful about hav- 
ing a tooth extracted; 
to encourage her he sat 
down and had one of 
his perfectly sound 
ones pulled. A_ tory 
lieutenant spit in = his 
face after Allen was 
taken prisoner, “upon 
which, though IT was in 
handcuffs, I sprang at 
him with both hands 
and knocked him partly 
down, but he scrambled 





along into the cabin, 
and I after him; there 
he got under the pro- 
tection of some men 
with fixed bayonets. 
who were ordered to 
make ready to drive me 
into the place before 
mentioned. I challeng- 
ed him to fight, not- 
withstanding the im- 
pediments that were on 
my hands, and had the 
exalted pleasure to see 
the rascal tremble for 
fear.” Allen’s account 
of their treatment as 
prisoners by the En- 
glish shows what reason 
the Americans had for 
shaking off their yoke: 
“Nearly a dozen of the 
prisoners were danger- 
ously illof the scurvy. 
I wrote private letters 
to the doctors to pro- 
cure, if possible, some 
remedy for the sick. but 
in vain. The chief phy- 
sician came by in a 
boat. so close that the 
oars touched the sloop 
that we were in, andl 
uttered my complaint 
in the genteelest man- 
ner to him, but he never 
so much as turned his 
head, or made me any 

answer, though I con- [4 
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Ve ; , ' btient with the wea ess of power his pictures of the day and his men and women apt stories. The book, which is published by the 
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H Heir to Millions,” despite its thought is neither heavy stump speaker to glean anecdotes from in the coming 
r : : fe dete r“slow.” F. J. Schulte & Co., Chicago, are the pub- | campaign 
} . . eg at ae lisher als Mf A Common Mar by Lewis Vital “Mr. and Mrs. Bewer,” by Paul Lindan, is the story 
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; okelt gunn mey. Just before their marriage he is so informed with the inevitable disenchantment, uncongeniality, 
. ' nd P 4 f Pala wiht is and he meanly revenges h meelt n telling herso as | weariness, despair and separation; a strong andclever 
, e ) the Interpret bes m as one y are married. Reverses come, she loves | deline ation of it all Rand, MeNally & Co., publishers. 
\ Me Gla Ce rhe I ee aim you know sa rest : “In Stony Places,” by N. J. Clodfelter, is one of those 
: 4 ' Wales Witne sos tea rhe Bureau of Americau Republics is doing a good books which are absolutely useless and pointless and 
a | ae ’ Seer work at Washington under the able direction of whose only merit is that they are not immoral. 
< e. Keene the H Swine. at a) thees William E. Curtis. Bulletin No. 34, upon Venezuela Peterson, publisher. PALMER HENDERSON. 
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THE ST. PAUL ROOFING AND CORNICE WORKS’ 


New Metallic Rock Faced Siding Flates. ---(Pat- 
ented August 30, 1892.) 


About four months ago the St. Paul Roofing & Cor- 
nice Works first introduced their Patent Metallic 
Rock Faced Siding Plates, and the demand for their 
goods since that time bas been far beyond their most 
sanguine expectations. So great has been the demand 
thatthe works have been twice enlarged this season, 
and they are at present erecting an extensive galvan- 
izing plant which will be the only one in the North- 
west. A critical public is always slow to take hold of 
anything new, but rock-faced steel siding, on account 
ofits many desirable qualities, has come at once into 
favor, and all without exception who have examined 
into its merits have nothing but praise for it, 

Rock-faced steel siding, as manufactured by the 
above firm, has many good points never before ob- 
tained in the use of sheet metal for building fronts. 
The principal objection to galvanized iron or other 
sheet metal for building fronts has been, first, the 
liability of the iron to “bucket” and warp from ex- 
pansion and contraction, thus becoming unsightly; 
second, the difficulty of covering large plain surfaces 
with iron in some form so that it would look and be 
substantial. These objections are entirely overcome 
by their Patent Rock Faced Plates. The object of the 
rock-face, or uneven, rough surface of the plates, is 
not to imitate stone but to put the metal in such form 
that it will be pleasing to the eye, less liable to dam- 
age and provide for expansion and contraction; which 
is done by the patent slip-joint. No nails are exposed, 
and no nailing through the exposed surface is re- 
quired. No soldering is necessary to make them water- 
tight. Being non-absorbent they will remain clean 
and free from discoloration, whereas brick and stone 
while the alkali in 
brick stains them and it cannot be removed except by 
painting; and then in less than a year the paint will 
peel off, or the white stain show through the paint. 

Some of the handsomest building fronts in the city 
are entirely ruined in appearance from this cause. 
Stone buildings decay, and in the case of many large 
buildings in St. Paul, Chicago, and the 
stone cornices and other trimmings have been removed 
to prevent their falling and have been replaced with 
metal trimmings. Rock Faced Metal Fronts can be 
used on any building with architectural effect equal 
to any building material. When used with double 
lathing and back-plas ering, as shown in the second 
cut, they make a solid, durable and warm building. 


absorb smoke, soot, dust, ete.; 


elsewhere, 


The first cut shows a dwelling treated with Patent 
Rock Faced Steel Siding and Back Plastering (pat. 
appld for). For this purpose they are especially de- 
sirable, as well as for store and office buildings, while 
the back-plastering is most desirable for dwellings 
and moderate-sized buildingsof all descriptions. The 


RESIDENCE VENEERED WITH ROCK-FACED GALVANIZED STEEL PLATES, 





application of the rock-faced slates is not limited to 
this form of construction. They can be put on or- 
dinary sheathing with one or two thicknesses of build- 
ing paper or asbestos sheathing paper, which makes 
them warm and fire-proof. While this construction is 
good, and somewhat less expensive than the back- 
plastering. it is not as solid and substantial as the 
former method, whereby the back-plastering entirely 
fills the face of the plates and makes them almost as 
solid as stone itself. Forthe largerclass of buildings 
these plates can be put on to tron construction and 
backed with rough brick or other desirable material 
as readily as on wood by the improved method in- 
vented and patented by this firm. Or, they can be set 
upand backed with porous terracotta common brick or 
other material without the use of iron construction. 

For the cheaper class of buildings, considered from 
all points, the introduction of the above is an import- 
ant step forward—and of interest to all architects, 
builders and building owners. It recommends itself 
to the consideration of all for its economy, lightness, 
durability and artistic effect. The firm solicits corre- 
spondence and will cheerfully give full information. 
Catalogue and estimates on application. Theenlarged 
catalogue, second edition, for 1892, is now completed 
and ready to mail. 





° 
A Thing of Beauty. 


When that apostle of wstheticism, Oscar Wilde, 
talked about “a thing of beauty and a joy forever” he 
had not yet seen one of the new sleeping cars put in 
service by the St. Paul & Duluth Railroad. The 
Duluth Short Line, as the road is popularly termed, 
has everything of the best quality. from road-bed to 
terminals, and the new sleepers running on the regu- 
lar trains between the Twin Cities and Duluth and 
Superior are certainly models of their kind, having all 
the modern improvements and appliances recently 
adopted. This is another evidence of the progressive- 
ness of the St. Paul & Duluth Railroad, which all 
should take when desirous of traveling between St. 
Paul, Minneapolis, Stillwater. Duluth, West Superior 
and other points, where close connections may be made 
for all points in any direction. 


aatlinae 

Something New in Train Equipment to Chicago. 

The limited train on “The Northwestern Line,” leav- 
ing Minneapolis 7:25 p. m., St. Paul 8:05 p. m., now has 
buffet, smoking and library cars. 

These cars are the first of their kind west of Chicago, 
and are for the exclusive use of sleeping car passen- 
gers. 

For luxury and comfort, good equipment and road- 
bed and careful consideration of the convenience of 
the traveling public, “The Northwestern Line” keeps 
in advance of all competitors. 

Tickets aad all information at 


13 Nicollet House 


block, Minneapolis, and Union Depot, Bridge Square. 
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SUNRISE ON LAKE SUPERIOR. 

Behind the dawn the potentate of light 
A world for subjugation doth behold 
Before his shriveling glances are uprolled 

The vapory curtains of dissolving night, 

The darkness’ baffled dragons fade from sight 
Now in cornelians the broad skies are scrolled, 
And pillared by far-shooting beams of gold 

As ata Midas touch, superbly bright. 

Above, what opulence the heavens fills! 

Below, what splendors to new life awake! 
Around, what rose-tints on the waters lie! 

Each chord of Nature’s harp responsive thrills 
To joys resurgent; while the unruflied lake 
Mirrors the shimmering glories of the sky. 


John Taltman, in Literary Northwest 





ee 
The Reasons Why 


The Chicago, Milwaukee Railway is the favorite 
It is the oldest and » 
It’s train service is che 
It is the first to adopt improvements. 

It’s sleepers are palaces on wheels. 

It runs elegant Drawing Room sleepers on all night 
trains. 

It’s trains are lighted by electricity. 

It runs luxurious chair cars on day trains. 

It is the only line using electric berth lamp 

It’s dining car service is unexcelled. 


1s first in the field, 


very best. 


It’s trains run solid to Milwaukee and Chicago 

It is the best route to St. Louis and the South 

Itis the best route to Kansas City and the West 

It runs four daily trains to Milwaukee and Chicago. 

It runs two daily trains toSt. Louis and Kansas City 

It is the Government Fast Mail Route. 

It is popularly styled the “Old Reliable.” 

It furnishes safety, comfort and speed to patrons. 

For information as to the lowest rates to all 
in United States and Canada, via **'The Miswaukee, 
apply to any Coupon Ticket Agent, or to 


points 


” 


J.T. CONLEY, Ass’t Gen’'l Pass. Ag't, 
St. Paul, Minn 
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Northern Pacific Earnings. 


During the month of July the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road earned $2,602,640, an increase of $161,086 over last 
year. 

The annual report of the Northern Pacific for the 
fiscal year ending June 30th, I892. will show some fall- 
ing off in gross earnings but at the sume time an im- 
portant gain in net earnings, the result of careful and 
economical management. This is all the 
couraging to the stockholders from the fact that all 
branches of the service have been kept up to the high 
standard for which the N. P. is distinguished in rail- 
way circles. 


more en 















SECTION OF WALL SHOWING METALLIC PLATES IN POSITION, 
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FINANCIAL. 


MINNESOTA. 


E. H. BArLey, Cashier. 
Ww. A. MILLER, Asst. Cash. 


Henry P. UPHAM, Prest. 
C. D. GILFILLAN, Vice Prest. 


LTH 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
United States Depository. 
Capital, $1,000,000. Surplus, $900,000. 








DrrRecTorRs: H. P. Upham, I. B. Campbell, J. H. Sanders, 
T. L. Schurmeier, E. W. Winter, J. J. Hill, D. C. Shepard 
H. R. Bigelow, H. BE. Thompson, Greenleaf Clark, C. D. 
— A. H. Wilder, F. B. Clarke, C. W. Griggs, E. H. 
sailey. 


WiLuiamM D. Kirk, President. 
KENNETH CLARK, Vice President. 
Groras H. Prince, Cushier, | 


THE CAPITAL BANK OF ST. PAUL, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


—_ = 





$100,000 
$40,000 


CAPITAL, 
Surplus and Undivided Profits, ° 


PENSIONS! 


J.I. DONOHUE ST. CLOUD, MINN. 
(Late Special ‘Examiner U.8. Pension Bureau.) 
Soldiers who served 9) days and were honorably dis- 
charged are entitled to from 86 to 12a month no matter 
when disability was contracted. Widows and dependent 
parents are -.50 entitled. Special attention given to old, 
rejectea and in claims. under old or new law. 
No fee unless successful. Write for circulars and blanks. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


I* you want to buy or sell LAND inthe world renowned 
Goose. Kiver Country, Traill, Steele and Griggs 
sounties, North Dakota, write 


THE GOOSE RIVER BANK, MAYVILLE, N. D. 


We have thousands of acres to sell cheap, and on crop 
payment, if desired. For list of lands and full particulars 


address us. 
THE GOOSE RIVER BANK, 
or GIBBS & EDWARDS, MAyYvILLg, N. D. 


FOR SALE, 


LANDS in the famous Rep River VALLEY, and in | 


Cass and Barnes and other counties in toe Siate. 
Sure to advance rapidly in value. Address 
W. J. CLAPP, 
Fareo, N. D. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Ir you are interested in the development of the new 
prairie State of North Dakota, write to the Minnesota and 
Dakota Land and Investment Company, Mannheimer 
Block, St. Paul, Minn., for a folder map, showing where 
you can get cheap and good lands for farming and stock- 
raising near railroads, schools and towns. This map will 
be sent free to all applicants. 


N. C. LAWRENCE, 


OF THE FIRM OF 
Lawrence & Dickinson, 


DICKINSON, - NORTH DAKOTA, 
AGENT FOR 


Desirable Lands and Lots 


Adjacent to and in the town of Dickinson. 


Also Houses and Lots for Sale 


On easy terms. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 





“The Land of No. 1 Hard.” 


10 INVESTORS : 


75,000 acres of choice lands in Barnes, Stutsman and 
Foster Counties, North Dakota. 


The Minnesota & Dakota Land and Investment Company is still offering 


these lands at $4 and $5 per acre, on easy terms. 
The Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 


| Marie Railway is now being extended across these counties. 


invest, while prices are still low. 


Now is the time to 


The Five-years Contract Plan.---Lands can be purchased on five 


| years’ time, one-sixth cash and the balance in five equal payments. 


For further information apply to, or address, 


THE MINNESOTA & DAKOTA LAND AND INVESTMENT Co., 
Mannheimer Block, St. Paul, Minn. 





Now IS THE TIME TO INVEST. 


I have some of the most desirable Farms and Sheep Lands in 
the famous RED RIVER VALLEY at very moderate prices. 


GREAT PROFITS IN WHEAT. 


100 PER CENT CLEARED IN SHEEP RAISING. 


Write me for information. 


JOHN FRAINE, Keal Estate and Loans, Grafton, North Dakota. 


MONTANA. 





[No. 1649.] 


First National Bank, 


HELENA, MONTANA. 


United States Depository. 
Paid up Capital, - - ‘ 
Surplus, - - = 





$500,000 
700,000 





Genera! Banking Business and Collections in the North- 
west receive prompt attention. 


8. T. HAUSER. Pres’t. E. W. KNIGHT, Cashier. 
T. H. KLEINSCHMIDT, Ass’t Cashier. 
GEO. H HILL, Second Ass’t Cashier. 


GREAT FALLS, 


The coming Great City of that Great State, 
MONTANA. 


No section in America has greater resources than 
abound in and about this thriving young city. lt has the 
greatest available water power in the country. Itisa 
noted railroad centre. Rich and inexhaustible mines of 
gold, silver, copper, lead, iron, etc., seam the mountains 
adjacent. Almost unlimited coal measures, timber lands, 
quarries of marble, sandstone, lime, etc., together with 
tne splendid cattle, horse and sheep ranges, make this a 
coming empire of itself. Mapsfree. Investments made 
here are sure and solid. Private letters of advice with 
careful answers to all enquiries $1.00. Address, 


WwW. B. BURLEIGH, P. O. Box 200, Great Falls, Mont. 





WASHINGTON. 


ALONZO M. MURPHEY & CO. 


Spokane, Wash., 





Bankers and Brokers. 
SPECIALTY: 


First Mortgage Loans upon Spokane 
property, netting investor 


6, 7 & 8 per cent. 





D. F. PERCIVAL, President. Jno. I. MELVILLE, Cashier 


BANK OF CHENEY, 


Cheney, Wash. 


Farm Mortgages. 


Eight to ten per cent on Undoubted Security. 
Correspondence solicited. For information address, 


D. F. PERCIVAL, Pres’t, or JNO. I. MELVILLE, Cashier, 
CHENEY, WASH. 


FP. C. AMBRIDGE, 


Mortgage Loans. 
101 South Oth St., TACOMA, WASH. 
™ References: London San Francisco Bank. 











The First National Bank, 


PORTLAND, OREGON, 





Designated Depository and Financial Agents 
of the United States. 





Capital and Surplus, . . $1,000,000, 





HENRY FAILING, President. 
H. W. CORBETT, Vice President. 
G. E. WITHINGTON, Cashier. 
H. J. CORBETT, Ase’t Cashier. 





CENTRAL ADDITION 
To Spokane Falls, Washington, 


Is cen located and offers unequalled opportunities 
yn desiring business or rudeness operey. 


The Union Depot Company’s grounds are located in this 


addition. Rapid develo mentinevitable. For full infor- 
mation apply to officeof J.J. BROWNE, Browne Block. 


YOU CAN LEARN 


All you want to know about the handsome, prosperous 
MANUFACTURING AND COMMERCIAL CITY OF 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON, 


By sending ten two-cent stamps, for June number of 
THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE, 
St. PaAuL, MINNESOTA. 
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THE 





Columbia e National e Bank 


OF TACOMA, WASHINGTON. 


Capital, $200,000; Surplus, $4,000. 


Opened for business September I4th, 1891. Tg increasing its Capital to $500,000 


A3 per cent dividend declared July 1, 1892. 


And Surplus to 


10,000 


Offers a portion of the increise to investors at $102 per share, book value. 


Ample use can be found to profitably employ the additional capital at 10 per cent per annum in discounting good commercial paper. 


We confine our operations strictly to commercial business. 


In the future we will pay a four per cent semi-annual 


dividend, placing the balance of the earnings to surplus account. 


For further particulars address 





HENRY OLIVER, President. 


NORTHWEST GENERAL ELECTRIC 60, 


Nos. 403, 405, 407 Sibley Street, ST.PAUL, MINN. 


General Agents for all products of the Thomson-Houston Electric Company. 
Dealers in General Electric Goods. 


B. F. MEEK, Jr., Sec’y and Ass’t Treas. 


H. M. BYLLESBY, President. 


H. C. LEVIS, Vice Pres’t and Treasurer. 
Portland, Oregon; 
Helena, Montana; 


Branches: 
















ANECDOTES. 
Ae 


A REVISED VERSION. 

W. D. Al'en’s five year old little girl came home 
from Sunday school the other day, and climbing 
upon her papa’s knee commenced to tell him of 
the Sunday school lesson, which was about Jesus 
having baptized more disciples than John, and 
going into Samaria, coming to Jacob’s well and 
asked the woman of Samaria for adrink of water, 
and she replied: ‘‘How is it that thou, being a 
Jew, asketh drink of me, which am a woman of 
Samaria? For the Jews have no dealings with the 
Samaritans.’”’ The little girl had the story 
slightly mixed, as will be seen by her story as 
follows: ‘John, the Jordan, wandered off a long 
ways and got tired and thirsty; he came to a 
well, and a Swede woman came there after water, 
and he asked her for a drink, and the woman did 
not want to give it to him as he was a German, 
and the Swedes and Germans did not mix, and 
they did not have much to do with each other.” 
— Fargo Forum. 











AN ANECDOTE OF HORACE GREELEY. 

A story is told of Horace Greeley, that one day 
he met a man on the street who was very much 
enraged over an article that had appeared in 
that morning’s T'ribune. After abusing the writer 
of the article, the paper and Greeley, he ex- 
claimed in angry tones: “I am going to stop 
your paper.’’ Greeley begged him not to do that, 
and almost with tears in his eyes brought up the 
picture of ruin that such action would entail on 
him, but without avail. Next day the two men 
met again and Greeley rushed up to his former 
subscriber, grasped him by the hand and thanked 
him warmly for re-considering the step he had 





been about to take. ‘“Why,” said the man, “I 
did just as I said I would and stopped your 
paper.” “Oh, no,” said Greeley, “I knew you 
would not be so hard-hearted, and thanks to 
your forbearance we got the paper out this 
morning the same as ever.” 


LOYALTY TO PARTY. 

Peter Pender, who everlastingly told stories 
for the amusement of any one who would listen 
to him, wasn’t a circumstance to Mr. Johnson, 
of North Dakota. Mr. Johnson is always full of 
some story, and just as often the story is on him- 
self. ‘‘After I was nominated for Congress,” 
says he, ‘‘I met, one day on my travels, a burly, 
unkempt, uncouth six-footer, who, on being in- 
troduced, took mein with a look that indicated 
any amount of that tired feeling. Ividently he 
didn’t like my appearance, and quite as evidently 














What are 


“Why. what’s the matter? 
doing there under the table?” 


Caller you 


Master of the House—“Sh! sh! Speak low. You see 


our cook is not in a good humor to-day.” 





GEO. C. DUFFIE, Ass’t Secretary. 
H. W. GOODE, Manager. 
H. W. TURNER, Manager. 


he didn’t like my actions. ‘Well,’ he said, ‘you 
won the nomination fair and square. I’m a Ke- 
publican, and I’m goin’ to vote for you.’ ‘Then, 
just as | was beginning to feel easier and fancy | 
had made a good impression after all, he 
straightened up and repeated proudly: ‘Yes, 
sir, I'm goin’ to vote for you. There hain’t 
nothin’ can turn my stomach.’ ”— Ruth Kimball, 
in St. Paul Globe. 





HE HAD NO STORY. 

It was in Justice Rathbun’s court a day or two 
ago that a Chinaman was receiving a hearing for 
assault. ‘‘Now, John, have you anything to say?” 
asked the justice. The Chinaman didn’t quite 
understand, so in order to be more explicit the 
justice again said: ‘‘Now you tell just how it 
happened, and let us hear your side of the story.” 
With this the Chinaman was wide awake. A 
look of anger covered his face. ‘‘No, no,” he 
promptly replied. ‘Me no tell ’em damn story; 
me tell ‘em truth.”—Olympia Tribune. 


THE LONG HAUL. 

Land Boomer at Lonelyville, Neb —‘'A\nd 
among other advantages Lonelyville is destined 
to become the great smelting center of the con- 
tinent.”’ 

Visiting Victim—‘‘I don’t see how that can 
come; you are not within 1,000 miles of the min- 
ing districts,and you have neither fuel nor fluxes.” 

L. B. at L.—*That is the point exactly. You 
evidently have not made a study of the smelting 
problem. If you had you would have learned 
that the points most remote from the raw pro- 
ducts are those favored by the transportation 
companies. Lonelyville offers the longest possi- 
ble haul upon all these essential products. 
advantages in this respect have only to be pre- 
sented before the traffic association to arouse 
tremendous interest and enthusiasm among the 
different managers.”’ 

Vv. V.—“Oh! Ill take these 
Review. 


ur 


lots.”” Spokane 
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Wisconsin. 
Poe Daily Press expects to 
ts prediction of 2,000,000 
shipped from Ashland 
Ise? fully verified, unless 
ethir irns up w unforseen. The Central is 
hh iad ' pre us records. The Lake 
“Shicore it ad you } eavier business than last 
vear. but agreat dea f their ore is going to Escanaba 
t! yeur (ive , i i day are handled and 400 of 
th ire W ‘ t Ashland txhland Press 
Minnesota. 

Puke Esterly Harvester Works, of Whitwater, Wis., 
huve aurratr 1 1t nove t Minneapolis and to locate 
at St. J Purk. ¢ leruble Minneapolis capital 
“ pp t the ! eri 

TWENTY-FOUR ORE TRAINS DAILY Donald Grant 
i it whe the Mesaba road get nshape to handle 
t= traffic with normal rapidity. it will have a capacity 
f t\ 1 e trains a day. each of fifty irs 
rt Du X Ir Range trains averaging only 
twent tive i ich, this prophecy would seem some- 
whut extravagant, but Mr. Grant says this is due to 
the difference in the grades of the two roads in favor 
of the Mesaba Ile says the latter has no grades ex 
eodin fifty feet to the mile Druluth News 

rik v¥ Catholic college in St. Paul, for which J. J 
i is given half a lion dollars, has begun the 
work of putting up its buildings. There will be seven 
separate edifices two dormitories, a class building, a 
y isiu irefectory. a chapel and an administra- 
t ind all are to be ready for occupancy in 
\ugu s will be exelusively for stu 

ts preparing enter the priesthood Phe location 

n ¢ i Ave mw, near the Mississippi River, im the 

t i! © par like grounds 

PHe latest addition to the mufacturing industries 
fF St. Pa t! ew hoe factory of Sharood & 
‘ ecured thi h the eff of the St. Paul 
B me Me I I rt makes seven large shoe 
fuct ‘ t 4 thre tv. a 1 strengthens the city’s 
| t i hie tund shoe manufacturing center 

West Ihe dustry has grown to such dimen- 

Vv that St. Paul almost monopolizes the 

ache t! eovera large territory aud has become 
rt t i f the greatest boot and shoe manu- 

‘ tis he country 

North Dakota. 

PaAkKK River isenjoying a little boom this summer 
Besic pub hall. a large number of handsome 

ad le ‘ ire being erected 

Tuk Ma in Piower sagely remarks that it is a 

sme for calamity orator ind tramps to be running 

t large tatime when farm hands are so badly 

North Dakota 

Pik f the irpenter’s hammer and mason’s 
t velmay be heard in our midst from dawning of 
i nt ! twilight, and with a continuous 
Viele i f the iforesaid mplements Minot will 
LN hia er citizens may feel a just pride in. 
VW 

In bu gx improvements, Drayton is this season 
tu t! i the towns in this partof North 
Du ta We doubt if there s another town in the 
State twice the ze of Drayton that can show the 
erect f inv handsome and substantial resi- 
dle nee Drayton Beh 

EDGERLY wants a flouritug mill. It needs one badly. 


one who chooses 


It offer i paying investment for any 

to putinamill. It has a very wide territory to draw 
fror Itis prepared to offer substantial encourage- 
ment to such an enterprise, and invites the attention 
ofany one looking for such an investment, believing 
that no better opening can be found in the State. 


ruk North Dakota Milling Association has effected 
anorga The trust 
all principal flouring mills in North Dakota, and will 
establish a uniform grade of the flour output and con- 


nization, capital $1,000,000, includes 


troland regulate the supply and amount of product of 
manufactured from North 


flour 
The syndicate organized in New 


the highest grade of 
Dakota No. 1 hard 











with headquarters at Newark. The head- 
quarters of the Northwestern branch will probably 
be at Grand Forks. The stock is largely held in New- 


ark and 


Jersey 


Boston, 


DICKINSON wants a woolen mill and a flour mill just 
bad enough to donate a building site to either, or both, 
free fuel There was 
Dickinson this year over 170,000 pounds 


and furnish for five years. 
shipped from 
of wool that might have been manufactured here, had 
we a woolen mill, and last year, according to the report 
of of Agriculture, Stark County 
raised more and better wheat per acre than any other 
Added to the above facts, Dick- 
the best town in the West 
the headquarters of all 


North Dakota.— Dickinson 


the Commissioner 
county in the State. 

inson is, and always will be. 
Missour: Country; it being 
the large 
Recorder 


cattle growers of 


E. P. Weis, who has been making an extended East- 
ern visit, in the interests of the North Dakota Loan 
and Trust Co., says that the gloomy talk about North 
Dakota that was formerly heard in Eastern financial 
circles has about disappeared. “The time was a short 
while ago,” said Mr. Wells toan Alert reporter, “that 
you couldn't sell land in North Dakota at any price; 
but nowifa figure is put on it that investors think 
low the land is snapped up quick enough. 
The next Western boom that is looked for is in farm 
land and not in town lots. North Dakota is 
better shape that the State has been in for 
to have a 
Jamestown Alert. 


enough, 


in much 
several 


years, and her lands are bound widely- 


known market value.” 


South Dakota. 


the 
The water pressure 


THE greatest artesian well in world has been 
struck recently in South Dakota. 
is 225 pounds per square inch, and its flow is from 8,000 
to 10,000 gallons per minute. 


NEVER before in the history of the Black Hills has 


the mining outlook been so bright. Eastern investors 
and speculators have had their attention called to the 
unparalleled opportunities offered for investment,and 
a large amount of money is being daily put into the 
mining industries of the country.— Deadwood Pioneer. 
SoutH DAKOTA leads the world in yield of wheat for 
the crop of 18. It is the first time, and the State feels 
aus proud as aturkey cock over the occasion. Estimates 
are being made and have been made by every railroad 
running into the State, as well as the official bureaus, 
such as the State’s statistical agent and the Railway 
The 65,000,000 
Last year’s crop Was about 40,000,000 bushels. 


Commission Commission figures are 


bushels 


Montana. 


THe beef shipments of Montana this year are esti- 
mated by a competent authority at 160,000 head, which 


atan average of $0 a head will bring $6,400,000. 
Hon. W. M. BicKFORD says that Montana's display 
at the World’s Fair of oats, wheat, alfalfa, carrots, 


beets, sugar beets and similar products will be second 
to none in the world, 


NELBART rejoices once more on the re-establishment 
of railway communication with the rest of the world. 
That camp is also ablaze with electric light, having 
one of the largest and finest electric plants in the 


State. 


WALTER KING has a pear-shaped gold nugget which 
contains $50 worth of precious metal. He picked it 
up in Confederate Guleh a few days ago. The First 
National Bank will add it to the fine collection of that 
institution. Helena Independent. 


J. A. COCHRAN, acting for the Great Northern Rail- 
way and the Boston & Montana Smelting Co., has 
purchased the Liberty townsite, consisting of 240 acres, 
and it is the intention to erect at once large smelters 
at that point. In addition to this the place will be 
made the end of a division by the railroad company, 
and u large depot is already in course of construction. 

Brusu fruits attain their perfection in this State 
and are the of Montana farmers. There are 
raised here the finest qualities of berries—raspberries 
of the black and red varieties being always of large 
growth and superior flavor. Our strawberries are not 
exceeded by the product of any section of the North- 
west, the Hood River country, in Oregon, excepted. 
Montana currants, we think, are unequalled, and 
recent evidence that this is true comes from the ranch 
of R.C. Willett, near Mitchell's Station, about twenty- 
five miles north of helena. Mr. Willett has just sent 
us a couple of baskets of this fruit, which for size 
transcends any of the red variety we have received the 
present year. The yield is enormous, a single bush 
producing scores of pounds of fruit, and their size is 
nearly equal to the red cherry.—Helena Herald, 


boast 





Idaho. 


Boise has built a natatorium resembling that of the 
Broadwater Hotel, in Helena, but on a smaller scale. 
It has natural hot mineral water like its Montana 
prototype. 


A B1G canal is in course of construction in the Pay- 
ette Valley. It will be forty-two miles in length and 
will carry 62,000 inches of water. It is estimated that 
it will irrigate 50,000 acres, and will be completed by 
the first of November next. 
prosecuting the work is the Payette Valley Irrigation 
and Water Power Company. The work the canal 
was commenced last May.— Lewiston Teller. 


The name of the company 
on 


It is now claimed that a new process for saving the 
flour gold of Snake River isa success. It is said it 
saves nearly all this fine gold, which has heretofore 
eluded the grasp of the many methods employed. A 
great amount of the energy of inventive genius 
has been wasted during a period of many years in 
efforts to devise some scheme to catch the flour gold. 
Witha successful gold-saving method, Snake River 
would prove to be the greatest placer field in the world, 
and could be worked for ages, being practically inex- 
haustible. There are hundreds of square miles of 
auriferous sand and gravel along this river. 


A SHORT time ago, as the foreman of the opal mines 
at Moscow, in the northern part of Idaho, jumped into 
the pit after a blast had been touched off and the 
smoke cleared away. a remarkable sight met his gaze. 
On the floor of the pit were a great number of pieces 
of opal broken from the original piece, protruding 
from the wall. and which was probably the largest 
opal ever The were carefully 
gathered together, and they, together with the piece 
from which they were broken. were found to be of the 
enormous weight of 1,144 carats. 
the valuable fire opals.—Ciwur d’ Alene Barbarian, 


discovered. pieces 


These mines produce 


IpAHO will have a building at the World's Fair of 
which the people of the State will feel proud. The 
building will be fashioned after a large rustic Swiss 
chalet. The structure, when completed, will be three 
stories in height. The third floor will be vast 
apartment, 40xx0 feet, solely for exhibition purposes. 
It isthe commissioner's intention to placein this room 
a “panorama of Idaho.” The walls will 
by great water-color sketches of the State’s magnifi- 
mountain ranges, and before the paintings will 
be arranged specimens of the wild animals, the plants 
and shrubs and the minerals of the State. Many illu- 
effects will be employed, and it is thought 
will be one of the features of the 
will about $12,000, and the 
receive a good for the 


one 


be concealed 


cent 


sionary 
that this exhibit 
fair. The building 
State will certainly 
Boise Statesman. 


cost 
return 
money. 


Oregon. 


EXAMINATION of the work on the Astoria & Portland 
Railroad now in course of construction shows that 
more than twelve miles of grade has been built on the 
south fork of the Lewis and Clarke River. There are 
seven camps of graders and the contractors have 1,200 
men at work. 


A SAMPLE of grain as good as can be grown anywhere 
in any may be seen at the Pendleton roller 
mills. The berry is hard and plump, and the grain 
weighs sixty-two pounds to the bushel. It came from 
Mr. Hungate’s big field on the reservation, which 
yielded thirty-six bushels to the acre, or a total of 
35,000 bushels. An unfavorable year does not prevent 
good wheat, and lots of it, from being grown in Uma- 
tilla County.—East Oregonian. 


season 


Washington. 


Tue Government is having the whole Stillaguamish 
Valley surveyed up to Monte Cristo this summer. 
Most of the land along the river bank from Granite 
Falls and up above Silverton is now taken up as squat- 
ters’ claims, and people are flocking in every week. 


Frew people have much of an idea of the magnitude 
of the exhibit which Washington will send to the 
World’s Fair. The present prospects are that the 
commission will forward to Chicago from Tacoma not 
less than 100 carloads of Washington products, a large 
portion of which will consist of building material. 


NEw manufacturing enterprises are constantly 
being established in Washington. Tacoma hasa match 
factory and is shortly to havea glass factory, excel- 
lent glass sand having been found in the neighbor- 
hood. Ocosta has secured a flouring mill and a second 
shingle mill. 


THE establishment of a glass manufactory in this 
city is now assured beyond reasonable doubt. Super- 
intendent Dickinson, of the Northern Pacific, says 
that expert glass-makers will be immediately sent for 
and business will first be commenced by the turning 
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out of bottles and druggists’ sundries. If, after ex 
periments, the quality of sand available is found to be 
suitable. the plant will be immediately enlarged and 
plate glass manufacturing added.— Tacoma Trade. 


It is estimated that the total shingle product of this 
State is 6,000,000 daily. The Fairhaven Herald states 
that of this quantity Whatcom County produces 
1,500,000, or one-fourth of the whole. This trade 
very recent growth, having attained its present pro- 
portions almost wholly within the past year.—Spokane 


Review. 


is of 


THE Puget Sound Reduction Company, of which 
Joseph L. Colby is president, is going to erect a large 
smelter at Everett, on ground immediately north of 
the barge works. Its capacity will be 280 tons a day. 
There will be three smelting furnaces and five roast 

ing The Monte Cristo and Silver 
Creek will be used. 


furnaces. ores of 


THE first stamp mill ever imported into the lower 
Okanogan Country, and which is now working the ores 
of the Black Bear and War Eagle claims at 
Loomiston, has dispelled the illusion that the ore in 
the Okanogan gold belt is not of a free-milling nature. 


famous 


More sales of mining properties have been closed 
during the last sixty days than ever before in the 


history of the lower country. 


SEVERAL weeks ago Charles Goetz, living near Viola, 
about six miles from Palouse, was breaking up some 
new land, when his plow suddenly stopped. The News 
says: He urged on his horses and managed to start 
again, but when he came around to the same point on 
the next furrow the plow stopped again and the horses 
were unable to drag it along. He pulled it out and 
found sticking to the share a quantity of peculiar oily 
clay. He then examined the ground and discovered 
that he had run intoan immense bed of this substance. 
When he went home he took some of the clay with him 
and experimented with it. He moulded a little of it 
around the handle of a dipper and burned it; as a re- 
sult he found a small pipe, firm and hard as stone. He 
became interested in his discovery and sent to Spokane 
for an expert on clays. This gentleman, after ex 
amining the bed, pronounced it to be the best quality 
of pottery clay yet discovered in the Northwest and 
very valuable. 


YAKIMA Country is probably to-day one of the most 
prosperous counties in the State. Her lands, which 
have often been alluded to as the home of the 
brush and jack rabbit, are now being brought to the 
highest state of fruition by the intervention of man’s 
ingenuity in irrigating them. Seven different com- 
panies are now expending millions of dollars upon im- 
me canals which will bring out the latent possi 
bilities in several hundred thousands of acres of land. 
And besides grains and vegetables every kind of fruit 
here grows in great abundance, some of the finest 
specimens of peaches, apples, pears, plums, apricots, 
cherries, prunes. etc., produced anywhere being grown 
there. Hops and hay are unsurpassed, while Yakima 
watermelons can’t be equalled. Stock raising is an- 
other prominent industry, and there are now between 
200,000 and 300,000 on the ranges, more than 150,000 cattle, 
100,000 horses. Of late much care 
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taken by the farmers in breeding and as a result some 
of the best bred horses and cows inthe West may be 
found in Yakima County.—Tacoma Trade. 

THE announcement by authority that the Everett 
Land Company will, upon the completion of the Gov- 
ernment survey, immediately begin the improvement 
of the Snohomish River, is one of the most important 
that in the history of this city. The 
plans of the company are very comprehensive. includ- 
ing not only the deepening and improving of the mouth 
of the river, but also a wide and convenient 
through the flatson the west side of the peninsula, 
thus avoiding the long course out around the flats to 
gain intercourse to the river. With the mouth of the 
river dredged so that vessels of any class can enter at 
any stage of tide a very great work will 
done and one of which the effects will be 
at once. Congressional appropriations come too slowly 
to keep up with the and growth of Everett 
Herald, 


has been made 


channel 


have been 
perceptible 


needs 


The Canadian Northwest. 


Tue building record of Winnipeg for 1892 will be the 
history of the city Iks3. The total 
value of new buildings and street improvements will 
exceed one million dollars. 


best in the since 


WorK McLeod on the new railroad 
westward through the Crow’s Nest Passin the Rockies 
to the Kootenai mining district. This line will be an 
extension of the Alberta Railway and Coal Company’s 
road, which now ends at McLeod. 


has begun at 


A SYNDICATE Of Duluth men, of which A. M. Stearns 

trustee. and in which F. I. Tedford, Morris O. 
Brooks, G. J. Atkins and Ned Howard of that city are 
stockholders, reports a wonderful discovery of a gold 
quartz bearing vein ata point about 100 miles north- 
east of Soo, near the old Bruce mine. The vein has 
been traced for three miles and averages on the 
property of the company a width of about twenty feet. 
Shafts have been sunk fifty feet and assays run from 
$20 to $200 per ton. Stamp mills will be erected at once. 
It is considered the greatest find which has been made 
for years in Canada in quartz bearing the precions 
metals. Full night and day crews are developing the 
property. 


is 


Tue chief platinum producing district of North 
America is upon the north fork of the Similkameen 
River, north of the Okanogan Country in British 


Columbia. A mining expert writing to the London 
Tron Age says: “Placer mining in this district yields 
both gold and platinum, the latter being found, like 
the gold, in grains and small nuggets. A notable quan- 
tlty of platinum has already been obtained from this 
district. One firm in the United States claims to have 
purchased within the last year or two fully 2.000 0unces 
of British Columbia platinum, and it is well known 
that a portion of the yield of this district has found 
its way to the London market. An increased output 
may be expected, as the Tulameen Hydraulic and Im- 
provement Company, it is declared, has made prepara- 
tions to begin hydraulic mining on a large scale with 
the advent of spring.” 
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ST.PAUL. 


The above illustration gives a very comprehensive idea of the big building occupied exclusively by the 


great wholesale grocery house of Griggs, Cooper & Co., St. Paul. 


The firm is now better prepared than ever to 


handle the immense business it has built upin the Northwest. 





GUARANTY LOAN TURKISH BATH PARLORS, 


Basement 
Guaranty Loan Building, 


MINNEAPOLIS, - MINN, 


Elevator all hours day 
and night. We never close. 
Ladies’ days Tuesdays and 
Fridays, 9a. m. to 9 p. m.; 
gentiemen all other hours. 

Elegantly appointed, 
Strictly first-class, 
expert service. 

MRs. ROCKWOOD, an ex- 
perienced Shampooer and 
Massagist, has full charge 
on ladies’ days and pays 
special attention to the 
complexion; 40 gentlemen 
every night in the year can 
ae our elegant baths with sleeping accommodations til! 

8:30 next morning, all for 81. TURKISH, RUsSStAN, VAPOR, 
MEDICATED, SHAMPOO, ELECTRIC, SHOWER, PLUNGE and 
other baths. 


“INVESTMENT 


As Safe as Government Bonds, 





That runs indefinitely with the privilege of being 
withdrawn on sixty days’ notice. Interest coupons 
payable semi-annually, in New York, Philadelphia, 
Chicago or Minneapolis Exchange. 
FIRST MORTGAGES 
on improved productive city property. the only securities 
accepted by our gee | Operates under the State 
Banking Department AS NEVER LOST A DOLLAR. 
We refer to leading banks and over 2,000 of our investors. 
Correspondence solici 


GUARANTY SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATION, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


‘MANNHEIMER BROS., 


Mail Orders are promptly and 
carefully filled. Send for samples. 





‘uopsordds uo cer “4dog “IB 
Uy Ponssy ONFOTH3BO powsySNI [TT 


Importers and Retailers of Fine DRY GOODS, 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 


West Superior Woolen Mills, 


Manufacturers of 


Flannels, Blankets, 
Yarns, Jeans, 
Shirting'ss and Hosiery, 


WEST SUPERIOR, WIS. 





J. W. ROSS, 


Architect, 


Security Block, Grand Forks, N. D. 


THE VILLARD HOUSE, 


Dickinson, North Dakota. 





C. H. KLINEFELTER, Proprietor. 


Rates, - - $2 perday. 


Good Sample Rooms for Commercial Men. 
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HISTORY OF 


(To 1892) 


The Republican Party. 


BY E. V. SMALLEY. 


Large 12mo, bourgeois type, leaded, fine cloth, 
50c., postage, 6c. 


Not a mere ‘‘campaign book,” but a most valuable 
history, for every citizen, of every party. Few writ- 
ers equal Mr. Smalley in telling clearly, fairly, in 
language that will hold you till he is through, what- 
ever story there is to tell; and there are few stories 
more interesting, or more important than this. 
Witness items from table of contents: 


Early Parties in the United States. 

Beginning of the Anti-Slavery Movement. 

Whig and Democratic Parties. 

The Liberal Party. 

Wilmot Proviso—Free Soil Party—Campaign of 1848. 

Compromise of 1850 and the Fugitive-Siave Law. 

Campaign of 1852—Defeat of the Whig Party. 

Rise and Fall of the Know-Nothing or American Party. 

the Anti-Slavery Societies. 

Kansas-Nebraska Struggie. 

Ostend Manifesto, Dred Scott Decision, and Attack on 
Charles Sumner. 

Organization of the Republican Party—Campaign of 1856 

John Brown’s KRaid—Helper’s “Impending Crisis.” 

Campaign of 1860. 

S+ ceasion— Rebellion—War. 

Emancipation 

Campaign of 1564. 

Securing the Fruits of the War—Struggle with Andrew 
Johnson. 

Campaign of 1868. 


| Condition of the South—Carpet-Bag Government—Ku- 


! great Nort Al why s pl l 

i el hha Vhuat ! ‘ ishuy fever This is not 
i ite med ne a rtise ent. but ustatement of 
fact Iluy fever in aristocrat ailment—if it were 
Vspape ‘ \ ld ot have it—and it is well 
wh that the mate at Duluth ind West Superior 
he best t! world for the ire of that annoying 
en I rea that mate one should take the | 
St. Pa & Duluth Railroad Duluth Short Line 
wil | wh wledged as the people’s popular route 

tween the Twin Cities and Duluth, West Snperior 
= Vit lu Falls and other points situated in 

‘ f the one distr t. where there is nothing 

t l ( und healtl For further infor 

i i ‘ vents or G. W. Bull. General 
Pusseng \ r WwW. A. J Il, Asst. Gen. Pa 
\ s a h 

The Favorite. 

The ¢ i Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway is and 
ilway i een the popular line between St. Paul and 
Minnea ind Mil kee and Chicage 

| roud a goth i f the Mississippi from St 
Pu La ting also as it does the full 

rt beautiful Lake Pepir ves to the traveler 

t «ce gehtfula turesque daylight 
thi ontinent From La Crosse 

i Milwa ind Chicago this road penetrates 

1 f Wisconsin and touches, with its mail 

the largest cities and towns in that State. Its 
ul bed, tra ervice and general equipment is 
lutely ur lled The famous vestibuled limited 
iin, With its electric lights, electric reading lamps 
ind elegant sleeping and dining car service, is notsut 
‘ l ! tra nth ountry If you are to take 
| i t Milwa the Government Fast 
la I ‘ ind secure absolute comfort, speed and | 
ty 

l ! Ml ip ind St. Paul to Milwaukee and 
‘ 1 ‘ tra ich day 

| 1 snd St. Paul t Ka is (ity 
‘ i eh day 

! ‘ i st Paul st I U 

i i ty 
! 1 ipp 4 st upon 
1. T. CONLEY, A Gen'l Puss. Ag’t 
St. Paul, M ! 
More Trains to Chicago 

rHE NORTH-WESTERN LINE—C., St. P., M. & O 

Ry w offe ewand better train service and with 
for travelers to the World's Fair City 

Ww 

BADGER STATE EXPRESS (Daily) Leave Minne- 

A. M., St. Paul 7:55 aA, M., Eau Claire 11:00 a, 


“.. D ‘ n Dining Car and arrive Milwaukee 7:55 


I i \ Luxu Parlor Cars gives a day- 

} } r beautiful portion of Wis 
iffording a delightful panorama view the 
tunce and reaching Chicago in ample time to 

ght trains forthe East and South | 

‘ Vany ther tine 

ATLANTIC EXPRESS (Ex. Sunday) Leave Minne- 

; P.M. St. Paul5:15 Pp. M., Eau Claire 8:24 ep. M., 
irrive ¢ ago 8:00 A.M onnecting with early 
( igo & Grand Trunk, Monon, Chicago 
& A Illin ;Central, Wabash and other lines 

ry tra has Palace Sleeping Cars with Buffet Ser- 
v I ved at any hour 

VESTIBI LI LIMITED (Daily) Leave Minneapolis 

P.M., St. Paul 8:05 Pp. m., Eau Claire 11:00 Pp. M., ar- 
rive Milwaukee 7:25 A. M., Chicago 9:30 A. M. 

In arranging the time of this “Vestibule Limited” 
it is not made a fast running train, although con- 
suming only 13‘, hours St. Paul to Chicago. but it is 
timed for comfort, making but very few stops which 
gives long steady runs and with the handsomely fur 
nished new and improved Sleeping Cars and lighted 
by gas together with the Breakfast Service in Dining 
Car before arriving in Chicago the trip is one of 

ymfort and luxury unapproachable by any other line. 


Accommodations 
at following offices: 


Secure Tickets and 

via THe NORTH-WESTERN LINE, 
150 East Third Street, St, Paul. 
13 Nicollet House Block, Minneapolis. 
332 Hotel St. Louis Block Duluth. 


Sleeping Car 





Kiux-Klan Conspiracy. 

Detending National Honor and Public Credit. 

Liberal Defection and the Campaign of 1872. 

Gi -ant’s Second Administration— Campaign of 1876. 

Controversy about the Electoral Count. 

nae Administration—Southern Question--Civil Service 
Reform. 

Resumption of Specie Payments— Election Laws— Demo- 
cratic Attempt to Coerce the Executive. 

Campaign of 1880— Election of Garfield. 

Administration of Garfield— Assagsination— Arthur’s Ad- 
ministration. 

Campaign of 1884—Blain and Logan. 

Cleveland's Administration. 

Campaign of 1888. 

Harrison’s Administration—Campaign of 1892. 

The Republican WViatforme in full. 1856 to 1892. 

Tables of Popular and Electoral Votes, 1856 to 1888. 

Republican Financial Acmevements: reduction of debt 
from 1865 to 1891, by $1,822,903,104, and interest per 
capita, from 83.97 to 36c. 


Ilere are vital facts which every patriot—every 
v ter—should be acquainted with. We believe it is 
the best book fur its purpose which has yet been 
printed. Of course no worker in the campaign of 
1802 is equipped without a copy of it, more than a 
carpenter would be without his saw, or a hunter with- 
out his gun. 


The Thinking Voter. 


**It gives a vast collection of facts which will fur- 
nish food for thought and argument for every voter 
in the country. It is not possible to recommend it 
too strongly to the public ”—Press, N. Y. 

“The very best Republican handbook. It wastes 
no words; treats witn accuracy the various services 
done the country by the great partv, and furnishes 
convenient and useful statistics. The salvation of 
the Republican party lies in the thinking voter. Let 
the masses inform themse!lves—and this little book 
is quite valuable as an instrument to that end—and 
the success of the Republican candidates is assured.— 
Evening Post, Hartford. 





JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 
57 Rose St., New York. 


[=~ For sale by Minnesota News Co. 





TAKE THH 


Niagara Falls Short Line 


From CHICAGO for 


Detroit, 
Hamilton, 
TORONTO, 
Montreal, 
Buftalo, 
ROCHESTER, 
Saratoga, 
New York, 

Boston, 


And all Canada and Eastern Points, 


THROUGH SLEEPER TO 


Montreal, Boston and New York. 


F. A. PALMER, A. G, P. Agt., Ca1caeo. 
G. J. LOVELL, N. W. P. Agt., St. Pau 


TH 
\ WISCONSIN’ 
CENTRAL 
' LINES 


iN NORTHERN PACIFIC 
RAILROAD CO 


/ 
/ 





RUN 
Fast Trains with Pullman Vestibuled Dra Room 
Sleepers, Dining Cars and es of latest d be- 
tween een and Milwaukee and St. Paul and 


Fast ies with Pullman Vestibuled Drawing Room 
Sleepers, Dining Cars and Coaches of latest design, between 
Chica ne Milwaukee and Ashland and Duluth. 

Thr h Pullman Vestibuled Drawin . >= — 
aensiet Dleesers via the Northern Pacifio R. 7 AS 
tween Chicagoand Portland, Or. and d Tacoma, Was 

Convenient Trains toand from Eas este 
Northern and Central Wisconsin points, affordin = 
caualled ¢ service to and from Waukesha, Fond os 
Oshkosh, Meenah paonaate, Chippewa Falls, Eau 
Giaire, Hurley, Wis., and Ironwood and Bessemer, 


For tickets, sleeping car ey tee nay | my tables and 
other information, apply to Agents of the Line, or to 
Ticket Agents anywhere in the United 1 or Canada. 
8. R’ AINSLIE, Gene General Manager, Chicago, Ill. 

ii. 6 BARTOW Trats i Ma erie ‘samme 
anager, 
JAS. C. POND, ntl Pase'r & Ticket Agent, Chicago, Ill. 


$5 to 15 per day, at 


Lome, ATER 


"ontninG PLAT 
and plating je 


tableware, &o. ee te 
finest of jewe 
—_ on all kinds of metal 
th gold, silver or nickel. 
No capital. 
need. 















ing plating. olesale to 
$5. Write for circu- 





vertising catch about it, 





"BEFORE. can do as you please about this, 
Bi 


TO EVERY MAN--CURE YOURSELF 


Why waste time, money and health with “doctors, ”*wonderful “cure-alls,”” 
specifics, etc., when for a two-cent stamp I will send FREE the 
scriptio mof anew and positive remedy for the prompt LAST TING 
cure of Lost Power, Nightly Emissions, Lack o 
drains and losses, varicocele, and to enlarge, strengthen and develope 
weak, stunted organs, from early or later excesses or use of tobacco and 
stimuls ants, lack of vigorin old or young men quickly restored. 
this prescription FREE of charge, and there is no humbug or ad- 
Any good druggist or physician can up it up for 
you as everything is plain and simple. 4 
give away this splendid remedy unless you do me the favor of buying a 
small quantity from me direct or advise your friends to do so. 1 
You will never regret having written “* 





Energy, all 
Isend 


I cannot afford to advertise and 


But you 


e as it will cure where all else has failed. AFTER. 
tisement may not appear again. Address J» D. HOUSE, Box 559, ALBION, MICH. 
CC e..LCUmU CUM DE. EMU. CUD. CUD. CMDS OEMS 


Write at once, as this adver- 
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Northern Pacific 


RAILROAD LANDS 


FOR SALE. 


The Northern Pacific Railroad Company has a large quantity of very productive and desirable 


AGRICULTURAL AND GRAZING LANDS 


For sale at LOW RATES and on EASY TERMS. ‘These lands are located along the line in the States 
traversed by the Nortnern Pacific Railroad as follows : 


In Minnesota, - . Upwards of 1,450,000 Acres 
In North Dakota, - - “ 6,700,000 Acres 
In Montana, - - - “ 17,600,000 Acres 
In Northern Idaho, . - " 1,750,000 Acres 
In Washington and Oregon, ~ . 9,750,000 Acres 


AGGREGATING OVER 


37,000,000 Acres. 


These lands are for sale at the LOWEST PRICES ever offered by any railroad company, ranging chiefly 


FROM $1.25 TO $6 PER ACRE 
For the best Wheat Lands, the best diversified Farming Lands, and the best Grazing Lands now open for settlement. 
In addition to the millions of acres of low priced lands for sale by the Northern Pacific Kk. R. Co., on easy terms, 
there is stilla large amount of Government land lying in alternate sections with the railroad lands, open for entry, 
free, to settlers, under the Homestead, Pre-emption, and Tree Culture Laws. 


TERMS OF SALE OF NORTHERN PACIFIC R. R. LANDS: 


Agricultural land of the sompany east of the Missouri River, in Minnesota and North Dakota, are sold chiefly at 
from $4 to $6 peracre. Grazing lands at from $3 to $4 per acre, and the preferred stock of the company will be 
received at parin payment. When lands are purchased on five years’ time, one-sixth stock or cash is required at time of 
purchase, and the batance in five equai annual payments in stock or cash, with interest at 7 per cent. 

The price of agricultural jands).a North Dakota west of the Missouri River, ranges chiefly from 83 to $3.50 per 
acre, and grazing lands from $1 25 to $2.50 peracre. In Montana the price ranges chiefly from $3 to $5 per acre 
for agricultural land, and from $1.25 to $2.50 peracre for grazing lands. If purchased on five years’ time, one-sixth 
cash, and the balance in five equal annual cash payments, with interest at 7 per cent. per annum. 

The price of agricultural lands in Washington and Oregon ranges chiefly from $2.60 to $6 per acre. If purchased 
on five years’ time, one-fitth cash. At end of first year the interest only on the ——_ amount. One-tifth of principal 
and interest due at end of each of next four years. Interest at 7 per cent. per annum. 

On Ten Years’ Time.—Actual se tlers can purchase not to exceed 320 acres of agricultural land in Minnesota, 
North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington and Oregon on ten years’ time at 7 per cent. interest, one-tenth 
cash at time of purchase and balance in nine equal anni al payments, beginning at the end of the second year. At 
the end of the first year the irterest only 18 required to be paid. Purchasers on the ten-years’ credit plan are required 
to settie on the land purcnased and to cultivate and improve the same. 


For Prices of lands and town lots in Minnesota, North Dakota and Montana, Eastern Land District of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, apply to WM, WAUGH, Gen’! Land Agt., St. Paul, Minn. 


For prices of lands and town lots in Washington, Idaho, and Oregon, Western Land District of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, apply to PAUL SCHULZE, Gen’! Land Agt., Tacoma, Wash. 


WRITE FOR PUBLICATIONS. 


DO THIS | Send for the following named illustrated publications, containing sectional land 
* maps, and describing the finest large bodies of fertile AGRICULTURAL AND 


GRAZING LANDS now open for settlement in the United States. 


The Northern Pacific Railroad Company mail free to all apeiomte the following Illustrated Publications, con- 
taining valuable maps, and describing Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington and Oregon. They 
describe the country, soil, climate and productions; the agricultural and grazing areas; the miveral districts and 
timbered sections; the cities and towns; the free Government lands; the low-priced railroad lands for sale, and the 
natural advantages which the Northern Pacific country offers to settiers. Tne publications contain a synopsis of the 
United States land laws; the terms of sale of railroad jands, rates of fare for settler. and freight rates for household 
goods and emigrant movabies. The publications referred to are as follows: 


A SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF NORTH DAKOTA, showing the Government lands open to settlers, and 
those taken up, aud the railroad Jands for sale and those sold in the district covered by the map. It contains 
descriptive matter concerning the country, soil, climate and productions, and the large areas of unsurpassed agri- 
cultural and pastoral lands adapted to diversified farming in connection with stock raising. 
A SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF EASTERN WASHINGTON AND NORTHERN IDAHO, showing the 
unoccupiec and occupied Government lands, the sold and unsold railroad lands, with descriptive matter relat- 
ing to this portion of the Northern Pacific country. This region contains large areas of fine agricultural lands 
and grazing ranges, rich mineral districts and valuable bodies of timber. 
A SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF WESTERN AND CENTRAL WASHINGTON, showing the unoccupied 
and occupied Government lands, the soid and unsold railroad lands, in Central and Western Washington, in- 
cluding the Puget Sound section, with descriptive matter concerning the extensive timber regions, mineral districts, 
and the agricultural and grazing lands. 
A MONTANA MAP, showing the Land Grant of the Northern Pacific R. R. Co., and the Government surveys in 
the districts covered by the map, with descriptions of the country, its grazing ranges, mineral districts, forests, 
and agricultural sections. 
ALSO SECTIONAL LAND MAPS OF DISTRIOTS IN MINNESOTA. 
1 eye writing for publications, include the names and addresses of acquaintances, and publications will be sen 
to them also. 
WRITE FOR PUBLIC ATIONS ..They are illustrated and contain valuable maps and descriptive matter, and are 
4W.""MAILED FREE OF CHARGE to all applicants. For information relating to lands 


and tne Noritern Pacific country, address 
P. B. GROAT, CHAS. B. LAMBORN, 
Land Commissioner, 


General Emigration Agent, 


or 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 











THINGS WORTH 
| contains 640 acres. 
four inches. 
rags boiled in soda. 


KNOWING.—A square mile 
A hand (horse 
Blotting paper is made of cotton 
For every foot of stature a 
man should weigh twenty-six pounds. In 
Australia no newspapers are published or rail- 
road trains run on Sunday. The first lighthouses 
had fires of wood and coal kindled at the top of 
them. A gold coin depreciates five per cent of 
value in sixteen years of constant use. The 
normal temperature of man is 98} degrees Fahren- 
heit; that of fish seventy-seven degrees. A man 
breathes about eighteen pints of air a minute, or 
upwards of seven hogsheads a day. 


A PRETTY EXPERIMENT.—Here is a pretty 
experiment which any one may try—if the carrot 
can be found: Select a large, sound carrot and 
cut off the crown of it about abot four inches 
down. Scoop out the inside until it forms a cup, 
leaving the sides about half an inch thick, and 
the bottom an inch or more. Make three or four 
holes in the rim of the cup and draw a string 
through them to hang it up by. Hang it ina 
window and keep constantly full of water. Ina 
short time the yellow-green leaves start out on 
the crown and grow rapidly upward toward the 
light. Asthey grow they deepen in color, and 
soon the carrot itself is hidden by a feathery, 
beautiful mass of rich, dark-green leaves.—/’irh 
River ( N. D.) Gazette- Witness. 


REDEEMING THE DESERT.—A third of a cen- 
tury ago it was first demonstrated by a French 
engineer that a large portion of the great desert 
of Sahara could be made fertile by wells. Since 
that time thirteen thousand wells have 
sunk and 12,000,000 acres of land reclaimed. 
Waving fields of wheat and luxuriant date trees 
now cover the once barren sand heaps, and in a 
single year more than 10,000,000 gallons of wine 
have been sent to France. It is now 
that at the beginning of the twentieth century 
the entire Sahara desert will have disappeared. 
Our Great American Desert of the old geogras 
phies has in a large measure been obliterated, but 
there are still millions of acres in our desert do- 
main to be redeemed. Time and engineering 
skill will surely accomplish the task.—//eliona 
Independent. 


measure) is 


been 


believed 





OREGON’S FIRST GOVERNOR.—The first Ter- 
ritorial governor of Oregon, when it was a part 
of California, is still living—Rodman M. Price. 
He was afterwards elected governor of his native 
State, New Jersey. 
minent actor in the stirring times which led to 
the war with Mexico fifty years ago. The Olym- 
pia Tribune in a recent biographical sketch says: 
‘*As the first Territorial governor of California, 
he landed at Monterey on a United States frigate, 
and on July 7, 1854, raised the flag of the nation 
there, and also issued a proclamation asserting 
this country’s jurisdiction over that magnificent 
empire from the present Mexican border to the 
Straits of Fuca, extending east of the Rockies. In 
those days there was no telegraph and no com- 


munication with the outside world. In meeting 
the various exigencies that confronted him in 
the discharge of his mission, it is uaderstood 
he was forced to disburse moneys and furnish 
supplies amounting to $200,000. This sum the 
Government, at lastadvices, had not made good to 
him. If the Governor could collect these just 
dues he would have nothing to trouble him.’ 
Oregonian. 


Governor Price was a pro- 
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MAST, BUFORD & BURWELL G0, 


Manufacturers and Jobbers. 


Agricultural Implements. 


CARRIAGES. 


We carry every style of Vehicle 
In use in this part of the country, 
From a Sulky to a Landau, 

From the leading manufacturers. 














Waterloo Buggies. 


HARNESS. 


All styles. From common Farm to the finest Track, Buggy or Coach. 
TURF GOODS. 


California Boots and Horse Goods of every description. 


PIRATE PLOWS. « 


Buckeye Low-down Shoe Drills, 

Buckeye Seeders, Fish Wagons, 

Bain Wagons, Waterloo Buggies 
and Spring Wagons. 

Buckeye Pumps & Wind Engines. 

Hay Rakes, Hay Presses. 


Tedders and Hay Tools of every 
description. 
Wire and Ties a specialty. 








Pirate Prise ill Sulkies. 


Jobbing Department, Third St., Broadway to Pine. Retail Department, Third and Wabasha, 
ST. PAUL. 


, | 
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CONSERVATIVE, . RELIABLE. z. | 


FRANKLIN W. MERRITT, 


201 and 202 Chamber of Commerce Building, - DULUTH, MINN. 


Real Estate, Pine, Iron and Nickel Lands, 
Stocks and Bonds. 


Private wire connections with New York, Chicago, St. Paul and Minneapolis. 
We want money to Loan at 8 and 10 per cent, with good securities. 


IRON LANDS. We have the choicest list obtainable of some of the finest properties on the 
MESABA AND VERMILLION RANGES, and if you are thinking of investing, 
DON’T FAIL TO CALL ON US. 


IRON STOCKS In all the FIRST-CLASS MINES for sale at LOWEST MARKET VALUE. 





NOTHING EASIER 


for riding than the 
Sylph Spring Frame Safety. 
They come high ($135), but we must 
have them. They are made in 11% inch 


cushioa, and two inch pneumatic tires. 


In our Job Lot List we have 





The Juno at $40, the Crescent at $50, the American Rambler at $90, 
and other good bargains, and the best of ali bargains, 

The SYLPH DROP FPRAME, ’91 pattern, cushion tires, for only $90. 

The Safety is the same as this year’s only that it is fitted with % inch 
smaller tires. We are certai: it would pay you to send for the Job Lot List, 
and if we have no agent in ycur town we can save you money by buying 
direct from us. Our terms are very Easy, with a big ‘ E.” 

The Harry Svensgaard Bicycle Co., 


Fergus Falls, Minnesota. 


Our LIon Pneumatic takes lead for a good safety bicycle at alow price. Better write for full particulars of this wheel. 


SIOUX ore ENGINE WORKS 


Builders of High Grade 


Corliss Engines, 
Giddings’ Autematics. 


Simple, Compound, Condensing, 
Complete Plants Furnished. 
Works: SIOUX CITY, IA. 
BRANCH OFFICE: 
48S. Canal Street, CHICAGO, 











18 KARAT 


GOLD PLATED 


ONE YEAR TRIAL FREE. 


ch that can not 


eed the test is dear 98 
atany price, We send $ 
wich be 3 watch a prine 


greement giving 

















Worry and doubt never come to 

LADIES —_ who use our “Companion.” 

tt introduced, lasts a lifetime, 

om, reliable, only 60¢ prepaid, 

to introduce. RELIABLE SUPPLY CO., 130 Adams St, cHicado, ILL. 


FE INSTANT RELIEF, Final 
curein lUdays. Never returns; no purge; 
no 84've: no suppository. A victim tried 


ip vain oer rem dy has discovereda 
simple cure, which he wil lmailfvee to hie fellow suf- - n watch atany time within ONE YEAR 
ferers. Address J.H.REKVES,Box 8290,New York City,N.y. |§ | (a 1) eee RN it ic cox 8 notgive perfect satisfaction 


AT @ FOLKS6 


in the world that sell goods on 
ae “Anti-Corpulene alle lene _— 


the privilege of returning the 





ge ete Union. The 
z le 





Buch liberal conditions and can 
show thousands upon thou- 
sands of testimonials from 

mor y cause no sickness, contain mies 

ma Sold b resales ore ners cr coat von.. —" 

lars (sealed’ x SPRCIFI Phila., Pa. 





j Celebrated Female 
Powders never fail. 
Tr, ™ Ladies ‘dec: jare The 7h 

fai 


safe and sure (after 

ing with Tanzy — Pennyroyal Pills) Hh 
teed se rior to others, particulars 4 cents, 
Dr. 8. DIX, Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 









t 

HAfor your examination, 
after examination you are 
convinced thatit is a bar- 
gain pay the agent $5.38 
and express charges and it 
is yours; write to-day this 
will not appear again 


THE NATIONAL 
MFG. AND 
IMPORTING CO. 

















ig 334 Dearborn St. 


Safe and Sure. Send 4c. for “‘ WOMAN’S SAFE Chicago, Il. 


" Wileex Specifie Cc., Phila. Pa. 


"Tae PILLS! 








COSMOPOLITAN ASTORIA.—No port with like 
population is more cosmopolitan than Astoria. 
The ancient homes of the sea kings are repre- 
sented by Russian-Finns, Swedes, Norwegians 
and Danes. The south seas send us French, 
Italians and Greeks. Chivalrous Spain is also 
represented here. England, Ireland and Scot- 
land, of course, have each given some prominent 
citizens to Astoria, which is likewise the home 
of many Chinese and Japanese. In due time we 
may expect to see the flags of most nations dis- 
played from the shipping which will assemble in 
this port, which now sends merchandise to South 
America, Australia and Asiatic ports as well as 
to Europe.— As/orian. 

«x 

AN AMBER SPRING.—What has been named 
the ‘‘Amber Spring”’ has been discovered on the 
reservation by some Indians and shown to Major 
Ronan, who says it is really a natural curiosity. 
It is a spring of crystal clearness, five or six feet 
in diameter, and deep in proportion. In the up- 
ward current which comes from the center are 
to be seen, rising to the surface, what appear to 
be drops of the purest, most transparent amber. 
They rise to the surface, and after hovering 
there for a moment, fall again, only to rise once 
more. On their way to the bottom the eye loses 
sight of them as they pass into the shadow cast 
by the sides of the spring, but when in the center 
they again become visible, so that the effect is of 
a constant upward shooting of the little amber 
globules. Upon examination the globules ap- 
pear to be a fungus growth, but just where they 
grow and come froin can not be determined.— 
Missoulian. 

x 

A MOUNTAIN OF GOLD.—Coltharp, of Salmon 
Falls, in this State, says an Idaho exchange, will 
soon start on Teton Range in search of a moun- 
tain of gold. Coltharp is nota visionary dreamer; 
he is a sober, practical miner of forty years, who 
has for ten years mined along Snake River. He 
has just sold his many claims for an aggregate 
of $100,000 and he is willing tospend half of it in 
his hunt. The Snake River from the Teton 
Range to its mouth has a bed of gold. Itisa 
peculiar gold, flour gold being its technical name, 
and its particles are so minute that it cannot be 
saved in the usual manner. The particles will 
float in water, and it takes from 600 to 6,000 par- 
ticles to amount toacentinvalue. By straining 
the water and sand through birlapa great deal 
of this flour can be saved, and when miners can 
secure plenty of water at a forceful pressure and 
can work tremendous quantities of pay dirt they 
can secure quantities of the finest gold in the 
world. Coltharp declares that this flour gold is 
by the action of moving water worn from some 
enormous body of the yellow metal and that the 
discoverer of the source of the golden flood will 
find millions to reward him for his labor and ex- 
pense. The Teton Range is practically unex- 
plored. It is a rugged chain, and is within the 
limit of semi-perpetual snow. Boise capitalists 
will go shares with Coltharp. Other old miners 
here disagree with Coltharp, declaring th it the 
flour gold comes from a range of cement hills. 
They say the cement formation is filled with 
gold, and its presence has been shown by many 
assayers. Coltharp says he has examined the 
cement, and, while he admits that much gold is 
discernible, he insists that a mountain of gold 
really exists in the Teton Range. 
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LEADING 


Jobbers and Manufacturers 
OF’ St. EPA UL. 


GALVANIZED IRON AND ROOFING AND CORNICE WORKS. 

Griffin & Lambert. 
St. Paul Roofing and Cornice Works. 

HARDWARE. 
Farwell, Ozmun, Kirk & Co, 

HARNESS, 
St. Paul Harness Co. 

HATS, CAPS AND FURS. 

Lanpher, Finch & Skinner. 


IRON AND HEAVY HARDWARE. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, WAGONS, CARRIAGES 
AND SADDLERY. 
Mast, Buford & Burwell Co. 
ARCHITECTURAL IRON WORKS. 
St. Paul Foundry Co. 
BEER. 
Schlitz Brewing Co. 
BUILDING MATERIAL, LIME, CEMENT, ETC. 
Northwestern Lime Co. 
Twin City Lime and Cement Co. 


CARRIAGES. 
J. H. Mahler Carriage Co. Nicols & Dean. 
CIGARS. MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES, STEAM AND WATER GOODS 


W. S. Dennis. 

MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS OF CLOTHING. | 
H. C. Burbank & Co. 
MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE CONFECTIONERY. 
J. H. Roach & Co. 

CREAMERY. 
The Crescent Creamery Co. 
DOORS, SASH AND BLINDS. 

Abbott Brothers, 
Chapman-Drake Co. 


Jilson & Satterlee. 
Rogers & Ordway, (Well Machinery. ) 
H. P. Rugg & Co. 

MARBLE AND MOSAIC WORK. 
G. W. Tussner & Co. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
Nathan Ford Music Co. 


PAPER AND STATIONERY. 
Wright, Barrett & Stilwell. 


PAINTS, OILS AND GLASS 
T. L. Blood & Co. 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT ELEVATORS. 
Franklin Machine Works. 
PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES. 

Minnesota Type Foundry. 

RUBBER GOODS AND BELTING. 
Goodyear Rubber Co. 

SCALES, WINDMILLS, ETC. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
SLATE ROOFS AND TILE FLOORS. 

Minnesota Slate and Tile Co. 

TYPEWRITERS AND SUPPLIES. 
Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict. 

MANUFACTURERS OF = CIDER AND MALT BEV- 


. 


DRUGS. 
Noyes Bros. & Cutler. 
WHOLESALE DRY GOODS AND NOTIONS. 
Finch, Van Slyck, Young & Co. 
Lindeke, Warner & Schurmeier, 
ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES, DYNAMOS, ETC. 
Columbia Electric Co. 


F. J. Renz & Co. 
FUEL. 


Northwestern Fuel Co. 


MEN'S FURNISHING GOODS. 

Guiterman Bros. 
GROCERS. 

Griggs, Cooper & Co. 
P. H. Kelly Mercantile Co. 
Seabury & Co. 

GRAIN AND COMMISSION. 
Griggs Bros. 

HARDWARE, GUNS AND SPORTING GOODS. 

C. W. Hackett Hardware Co. 





Barrett & Barrett. 


WINES AND LIQUORS. 
| Geo. Renz & Sons. 


eel SCALES, 


ECLIPSE WIND MILLS, 


Tanks, Pumps, Pipes, etc. 
The Best Goods in the Market. 


piper cn Saat MORSE & CO., 
871 & 3 ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Eatabliahed 1859 Incorporated 1887, 


FARWELL, OZMUN, KIRK & C0., 


Wholesale + Hardware, 
Sporting Goods, Butchers’ Supplies. 


213, 215, 217, 219,221 & 223 East Third Street, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 














DESIGNING, DiRWeoD 
WN Dera Pe ENGRAVING. 
46-65] TAiro- Sis! Daur; Minn 


”% 
a 















IS THE BEST. 
FENew Home SEwinG MACHINE C0. TARE 
wa Pres. & Tres Te, ee | eHIEAGo eentona Ceca, GA FRANCO 
res. reas. ice Pres. Secretary ler aiin wo ; rie 


| W. F. ELWAS, 687 —_— St, ST. PAUL. MINN 


THE NORTHWESTERN LIME C0., 
Lime, Cement, Plaster, Hair, Etc. Anheuser- Busch Brewing Association, 


GENERAL OFFICE: OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 
’ ? 


ORT. == = «OE. PAUL, MRE. | Furnish the Finest and Purest Beer on Earth. 


St. Paul, Minn., Branch: 300-302 Chestnut St. 
A. H. SANDER, Manager. 





Wholesale Warehouses at 
8t. Paul, Duluth, Minneapolis and Minnesota Transfer. 











NOYES BROS. & CUTLER, 


Importers and 


Wholesale Druggists, 
Jobbers in 
Paints, Oils, Glass, Chemicals, etc., 


Saint PAaut, 
400, 402, 404, 406, 408, 410, Srstey St., Cor. Srxtu. 








JOS. SCOHLITZ BREWING oo 
Celebrated Export Beers. 
Pilsener, Iixtra Stout, Extra Pale, and asin 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 





ST. PAUL FOUNDRY CoO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


‘Architectural « Iron = Works. 


STEEL BEAMS CARRIED IN STOCK. 


Write for prices and designs of columns. 
Works on Great Northern Railway. 
Office, Cor. Seventh and Cedar. 





TWIN CITY PACKING CoO., 


Packers and Wholesale Dealers in 


Dressed Meats. 


Packing House at Twin City Stock Yards, 
NEW BRIGHTON, MINN 


Salesrooms: ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS, DULUTH. 





NORTH WESTERN FUEL CO. 
Coal Shippers. 


| Wharves: { Duluth, West Superior. Washburn. 
rs. Green 


Bay, Milwaukee. 


| General Office: ENDICOTT BUILDING, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


GRIFFIN & LAMBERT, 
Manufacturers of 


Copper and Galvanized Iron Cornices, 





Skylights, Finials, Corrugated Iron, Pitch, Gravel 


and Slate Roofing. Repair Work a specialty. 


Estimates furnished w application. 
™ oe on HE Waban Street, ST. PAUL. 





WISCONSIN 


Red Pressed Brick Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Red Front, Sewer, Vitrified, Paving, 
and Common Brick. 


Effect equal to Pressed Brick at half the cost. 


Hmipes H Hotel, pepote at Bozeman and Billings, Mont., 
| at Watertown, 8. Dak., Central Market at 
Minneapolis, Court House at Marshall, Minn., and many 
others. 
Address 


c.L. BROWN, Agent, 
No 11 South 4th St., MINNEAPOLIS, 
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THE WRONG CARD. 


A gallant captain was going out in his carriage 
to make some calls with his wife, when, discover- 
that he had left his visiting cards at home, he 
ordered his footman, recently come into the serv- 
ice, to return home and go to the mantelpiece in 
his sitting-room, and bring the cards that he 
should see there. 

The servant did as he was directed, and off 
started the gallant captain, sending in his foot- 
man wherever the ‘‘not at home” occurred. 

As these were numerous, he turned to the 
servant with the question: ‘‘How many cards 
have you left?” 

‘*Well, sir,” said the footman, very innocently, 
“‘there’s the king of spades, the six of hearts, 
and the ace of clubs.” 

‘*The deuce!” exclaimed his master. 

“That’s gone,” said John. “I left it at the 
Bishop’s.”—London Spare Moments. 





HE'D HAD_ENOUGH. 

Fresh Arrival—‘‘Is this heaven?” 

“St. Peter—‘‘It is.” 

Fresh Arrival—‘‘Well, I don’t want to seem 
inquisitive, but do they sing and play on harps 
a good deal here?” 

St. Peter—‘‘All the time.” 

Fresh Arrival—‘Well, then, would you kindly 
direct me to the other place? I have been living 
for ten years next door to the Boston Conserva- 
tory.”— Boston Jester. 





ONCE WAS ENOUGH. 

Old Farmer Hayseed lost his barn last year by 
fire. They said at the time that he was insured 
more than the building was worth and that he 
was not sorry to see the old shed destroyed. Un- 
fortunately for his hopes, however, the insurance 
people took advantage of an option in their 
policy and replaced the barn instead of giving 
him the money—greatly to his disgust. Not 
long afterward the traveling agent of a life in- 





surance company came into the village and, 
among others, solicited Mr. Hayseed to effect an 
insurance on hislife. ‘*No, no!” said the farmer: 
‘*T should feel as if I were a-going to die to- 
morrow.” ‘‘Well,” said the agent, facetiously, 
“if that is the case, take the insurance on your 
wife.” ‘You don’t catch me there either,” 
chuckled the old man; ‘I know the way of you 
insurance chaps; you would just go and give me 
another old jade even worse than the first.” 





THE WRONG ROAD TO INDEPENDENCE, 


Merchant (to Clerk) 


Clerk—"Yes: I want to make myself independent.’ 


Merchant (casting a side glance at his strong-minded wife 


“So you are determined to get married.” 


“And for that purpose you wish to marry! 








SUPERIOR, the 


The Head of the Great Lakes! 


FREE SITES. 











SSeS 


———_YILL Gry=—— 


To Solvent and Substantial Industrial and Commercial Concerns, 


—_ 


FREE RENTS. 


CASH CAPITAL, Subscribed or Loaned, and 
SUBSIDIES for Hands Employed. 


Se 


TO WORKINGMEN: Plenty of work at good wages. (The annual report of the City Statistician 


shows upwards of 6,000 hands employed). 


HOMES costing $600 and upwards (houses built on plans to suit), and 


which may be paid for in from 10 to 15 years, in monthly installments of $9 and upwards. 


Call on or write to 


Land and River Improvement Co., 
West Superior, Wisconsin. 
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The NATIONAL MALLEABLE CASTINGS Co. 


OPERATING THE 


Chicago Malleable Iron Works. Cleveland Malleable Iron Works 
Indianapolis Malleable Iron Works. Toledo Malleable Iron Works. 





IMPORTANT TO 


| 
BRAKE SH O ‘Railroad Managers & Master Mechanis 


PARKER & TOPPING, 


BRAINERD, MINN. 


PARKER & TOPPING, 


ALBINA, ORE. 


AMERICAN FOUNDRY CO., 


TACOMA, WASH. 


| SIBLEY’S 


‘PERFECTION VALYE OIL. 


Most perfect lubrication insured, and guaran- 
tee entire freedom from corrosion and honey- 
combing of Cylinders, and destruction of joints 


CONGDON BRAKE SHOE COMPANY, of Steam Chest by fatty acids. 


PHENIX BLDG., CHICAGO. ah In exclusive use upon eighty railroads. Refer- 
Licensed by the CONSOLIDATED BRAKE SHOE COMPANY. ences furnished upon application. ; 

(Make exclusive specialty of Valve and 
Signal Oils for railroad use. 


EelCTIAED DUDGEOW, | SIGNAL OIL WORKS, 












[or 


AGENTS FOR THE Mn 5 
maar in 2 A 
sages, eee) 





DON 








24 COLUMBIA STREET, NEW YORK, J. C. SIBLEY, Pres’ t, 
MAKER AND PATENTEE OF FRANKLIN, PA. 
Improved Hydraulic Jacks, PARKER RUSSELL 
Punches, Boiler-Tube Expanders, Mining and Manufacturing Co., 
Direct Acting Steam Hammers. -— mater =O. 
Communications by letter will receive prompt attention. FIRE BRICK, Locomotive Fire Box Tiles. 
Jacks for Pressing on Car Wheels or Crank Pins Made to Order. Specialties in Fire Clay Goods. 


Caas, A. Oris, THos Jop.ine, J. K. Bote, Managing Directors. 


The OLTLS SlHaEL, CoO., Limited, 


Manufaoturers of 
CAST STEEL, Boiler, Fire Box and Tank Plates, 


Steel Driving, Truck, Tender, Car Axles and Porgings 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 








PITTSBURGH FORGE AND IRON COMPANY, | 


CALVIN WELLS, Pres and Treas. MANUFACTURERS OF F. E. RICHARDSON, Sec’y. | Designed by the Northern Pacific R. R. 


GALENA OIL WORKS, LIMITED. 


| Galena Engine, Coach and Car Oils, the Standard 
Lubricating Oils of America. 


| SAFETY, SPEED and ECONOMY are the results 
of the use of Galena Oils. Culd test 10 to 15 
below zero. These oils do not freeze in the 
coldest weather, while they are adapt- 
2 7 , able to the hottest climates. 
I Bars, Link d Pins, Foll _R a . Arch Bars, S ’ : " 
a a - ee Tea eee an Vent ao. All pong Splice Bars, Track Bolts; Bridge Rods In the use of Galena Oils there is entire freedom from 


Office: 10th Street, near Penn Ave., PITTSBURGH, PA. bo a except when these are caused by mechanical 
lefects. 

The adoption of Galena Oils as standard railway lubri- 

cante by a majority of the leading railways of this coun- 


try, is an evidence of their superiority; while the fact 
J. H. STERNBERGH & SON., that the same roads use these oils to-day that used them 
Reading, Pa., more than twenty years ago, is an evidence of their 
uniformity from year to vearand year in and out. 
KANSAS CITY BOLT & NUT CO., 


Galena Oil4are in exciusive use upon three continuous 
lines of railway from Boston and New York to the Pacific 

Kansas City, Mo., 
Manufacture Every Variety of 


yy te 
Bolts, Nuts, Washers, 
Rivets, Bar Iron, etc., 


ability to all temperatures and climates. Inasmuch as 
INCLUDING OUR 








they are entirely free from gum, these oils are not 
affected by dust and sand as are other oils. 

We have in connection with our busin«ss. & well organ- 
ized mechanical experts department, composed of skill- 
ful mechanics and railway men of longexperience. The 
services of our experts are furnished to our patrons free 
of charge. 

Wealso furnish our patrons Sibley’s Perfection Valve 
Oil, which is likewise in use upon a majority of the lead- 
ing railways of this country. 


Harvey Grip Thread Track Bolt and Ideal RECESSED NUT. GALENA OIL WORKS, LIMITED. 
Recessed Nut. CHARLES MILLER, President, 
Represented by FRANKLIN, PA. 


AVERY & WEST, *° ‘csrcaco, tix. | REE ETRR LM 55 sucxson Bt 





Ts ase on over 20,000 miles of track inthe U.S. 
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THE JANNEY COUPLER 


For Freight Cars, 
For Passenger Cars, 
For Locomotive Tenders. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


THE McCONWAY & TORLEY COMPANY, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CLEVELAND WHEEL AND FOUNDRY WORKS, 


MAHER & BRAYTON, Proprietors, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Car, Engine, Truck and Tender Wheels; Railroad, Rolling Mill and Machinery 
Castings, and Street Railroad Wheels and Turnouts; 
Also, Chilled Faced Railroad Frogs. 











= 




















Office, 20 Carter Street. 
Works, Corner Carter and Collins Sts, CLEVELAND, O. 


THE METROPOLITAN AUTOMATIC INJECTOR, 


Operated Entirely by One Handle. 
They are Always Reliable. 
Can be Used as Lifter or Non- Lifter. 


CRANE CO., 


Chicago, 


The Hayden & Derby Manufacturing Co., 
Sole Manufacturers, 
No. 111 Liberty Street, - - 





NEW YORK. 


SHIFFLER BRIDGE Co., 


Main Office and Works: 


Forty-Eighth Street and A. V. R. R., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


For Taps, Dies, Punches, Chisels, Drills, 
Lathe Tools, etc. 


ESTABLISHED 1859. 


HOWE, BROWN & CO., Limited, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


HOWE'S 
STEEL 


93 John St., New York. 127 Oliver St., Boston. 


228 Lake St., Chicago. 





CHAS. H. DODD & CO., Agents, PORTLAND, ORE. SLIGO IRON STORE CO, Agents, St. Louis, Mo 


WILLIAM C. BAKER, National Surface Guard Co. 


Successor to 


THE BAKER HEATER CO., Office 445 “The Rookery,” 
799 Greenwich St., New York. | CHICAGO, - a= 





ILLINOIS. 


Inventor and Manufacturer of 


Pioneer Manufacturers of the 
All Baker Car Heaters--- 
THE FIRE PROOF BAKER HEATER, | Steel Surface 


THE PERFECTED BAKER HEATER, 
THE MIGHTY MIDGET BAKER HEATER, | Rail Ww ay Cattle Guard. 
THE TWO COIL BAKER HEATER, | 15,000 in successful use. Made of Machine Steel. 

| 


GABLE CAR BAKER HEATER, No Pits. Continuous Ballasted Track. 
THE BAKER STEAM ATTACHMENT. Catalogue sent on application. 





Western Ageuts. | 


| success of the Hankinson factory is sufficient 


fare, 


THEY ‘OOK A HEADER.—The man who car- 
ries all the real estate he possesses under his 





finger nails is just now playing in luck. Judge 
Stephens owns a few lots on the river bank below 
the Bitter Loot railroad bridge and when he 
took a walk down there yesterday afternoon he 
found the lots were gone. At least they had 
sunk considerably and were covered with water, 
and the judge says he can't occupy them now 
without purchasing a diving bell. —_Wissou/: 


Bic CLOVER.—W. |. Colton has sent the 
Telegraph a stalk of white clover, which is three 
feet eight inches long and has a blossom on the 
tip. Kvidently the (rifolimm repens has heard of 
the State flower discussion and is showing what it 
can do when it tries. We shall use a partof this 
three foot eight inch white clover to tie around 
a bunch of six and a half inch roses and the re- 
mainder to garnish a dish of three-inch straw- 
berries. If there is any left we will send some 
down to Montesano to go with those three and a 
half inch pansies that grow down there —Svul//i 
Telegraph. 


STARCH FACTORIES IN THE NORTHWEST.— 
George M. Frye, manager of the Hankinson 
starch factory, writes anarticle in the Wahpeton 
(jlobe urging more extensive culture of potatoes 
on Kted River Valley farms, to supply raw ma- 
terial for the manufacture of starch, which be 


| shows to be wholly feasible and profitable both 





to the manufacturers and potato growers. The 


evidence that factories can be operated profit- 
ably anywhere in the [ted Itiver Valley. Mr. 
Frye says the starch business started up in Wis- 
consin and Minnesota within five years, and to- 
day there are from twenty to thirty large fac- 


tories. 


CHICAGO’S HIGH I’RICED REAL ESTATE.—'lhe 
highest price ever paid for real estate in Chicago, 
and probably the highest price ever paid in the 
United States, was by Marshall l*ield a few days 
ago. He gave at the rate of $250 a square foot 
for a small plat of ground on the corner of Dear- 
born and Madison streets, or $10,000 bony a front 
foot of Dearborn Street frontage, or $5,000 for a 
foot frontage on Madison. At this rate land in 
some favored localities in the windy city is worth 
$9,873,436 per acre, or $1.70 for each square inch 
of surface of earth. It means that it cost Mr. 
Field more money than could possibly be placed 
within the area of the purchase, if paid in silver 
dollars and placed one deep. 





Two BOUNTIES FOR ONE GOPHER.—‘*There’s 
tricks in all trades but ours.”” The Jamestown 
Alert tells how the innocent grangers of La 
Moure and Dickey counties are doing the treasury 
as follows: Dickey County offers a bounty of 
three cents for the four feet of every gopher 
brought in to the commissioners. La Moure 
County’s bounty is two cents for gopher tails. 
It has been learned that quite a little trade is 
being done by swapping tails and feet. The 


| Edgeley Sentinel says that when certain parties 


in La Moure County kill a gopher, they take off 
the feet and tail, and the Dickey County part, 
does the same thing—the La Moure party swap- 
ping feet for tails, and the Dickey party tails for 
feet, thus making each gopher killed net them 
five cents. It may be all right for the fellows 
but it is death on the treasury. 
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TACOMA. 


The Western Terminus of the The Head of Navigation and the The Wholesale and Manufactur- 
Northern Pacific and Union Wheat Shipping Point of ing Center of the Pacific 
Pacific Railroads. tienda Sound. Northwest. 





LOOK AT THE FOLLOWING EVIDENCES OF ITS GROWTH: 


Population in 1880, 720} - : ‘Population in 1891, 50,000 





DARE WEIN CE DOMIINE, TOGD oo ogo cnc cceccesssscntcoseenscs $75,000 Ce I TI onc ecnkecincccctccccssstcsesawcteonepe (tons) 236,617 
I SR Oe Pe, BI ok ook ckc ct cndcdeicvaceresescses Pad gennspers SI, BOO onc tccccetinccsccceetusentossaccecep awn (tons) 195,000 
FE ee Tere | 2.495.619 A Per rrerrrerterrr rrr ee rer er Teer (bales) 6,095 
icc t aiid cbdswasckksdedudienekeammen $667,355 PE NG 60:66 6 ons. c66:oe notes awe stehbe enasenscecenel (bales) 50,000 
Real estate transfers, 1888....... ad eu mediea cles wdehesaaae nae’ $8,855,598 DAO GOIIOE, TODD. 2... oo cece cccccccccccccccscescccosess (feet) 107,320,280 
nn a wag abe Rie Heeah de nd de-emelhemaqmnane $14,720,858 RE I, BUI 6c. osc cnccccsccccsnccccocesesocesess (feet) 150.735,000 
I gg cas ue kees eda nh ecuSieds ness madaaeel $10,663,297 ROTI, BIGE) . oc cc cc cdccsccccccccescecedccaonens (feet) 139,920,000 
on dining phate ede Ku eaawaebatneesasueees 1 IO, Bic ccckcccseccdccvescesensceseesssen (bushels) 55,366 
i i i 6605 esntae de scceen bes andedemenac.ceeme 22 WEBS GEINOG, TDDB... cccccccccccccccccescsccecccccescs (bushels) 3 509.096 
OE Ee ore errr re St Wheat shipped, 1881, September to Decemher J5......... (bushels) 2,367 226 
Es oti bincedeh secenChbedsawadnesaeeawesenen $43,420,448 POO GRENBOG, BEDD. oc cc ccrececcccccceccsncescscscccccs (barrels) 86,521 
es di nds Sa Ch edadee sakes new ndnnesdeeuwnn wat $49,752,170 Flour shipped, 1891, September 1 to December 15......... (barrels) 44,032 
EE ECCT Cer er rr $9 000,000 Number of public school buildings, 1890....................e00e- 9 
I I vans cadndrabusriccansdnedsanslenank ee $16,250,000 Number of public school buildings, 1891..................--eeee- 14 
Money spent in building improvements, 1891................0.06. $1,718,173 Number of pupils in public schools, 1890.............--+--+e-eeeee 8,045 
Money spent in street improvements, 1891..............-++seeeeee $75,000 Number of pupils in public schools, 1891. ..........-...2--+eeeeee 4,044 
Money spent by Northern Pacific Railroad and The Tacoma Land Total miles of graded streets, 18901... 2.2... cccccccccccccescecee 98 

Company in terminal improvements from 1887 to 1889... .. .... $1 506,000 Total miles of streets paved or planked, 1891..............+-+++- ver 4 
Money spent by Northern Pacific Railroad and The Tacoma Land Se Se OE SD es BOE oc ccccccccctsccsccsesccccesoces 41 

NN Sy cd cn0 06k dace ckeadenesannee cui euneen $1,400,000 Total miles of street railway, 1891: e:ectric. 27; cable, 2; suburban, 59 81 
Coal shipped, ond edn na inet gekeeeadaeeuaesasndewanell '. (tons) 56,390 I, Bin descccosessscscesspescossnavsconcens 425,000,000 
CURE GR, BED ce icccwrcccssecccuscsccsdieccvese . -(tons) 180,940 TOtnl GUAGHIEF GUIS, IGOL... cc ccccccccccceccccccccccccccescocece $856,133 





TACOMA is the only natural outlet for the grain crop of the Inland Empire, as Eastern Washington and Oregon is aptly termed, and it costs from $1,500 to 
$4,000 less to ship a cargo of wheat from Tacoma than from any other port north of San Francisco. 
TACOMA is now the Metropolis of Puget Sound, and is the best location for manufacturers fur supplying both Inland and Water Trade. Full printed and 


written information will be furnished on application to 
ISAAC W. ANDERSON, 
N. P. R. R. Headquarters Building. General Manager of THE TACOMA LAND CO., agoana. WASH. 


THE Pacific H.R. Co's NEW CAR SHOPS = Baigon Station, 


a Cost - - $1,000,000. 


Working Capacity, 
2,C00 Men. 


IF YOU WANT a safe 


and profitable investment buy Edison 
property now while prices are low 
and terms easy. 


$10 Cash will Secure a 


choice Residence Lot. We own and 
control all the desirable property at 








Te 
Area of Grounds, 65 acres. ee 
A men, te. 70" 


Buildings, 23. este : 


5 aes INESS PROPERT 

One of the Finest Plants ere 

in the World. 3 

THESE SHOPS are the 

nucleus of a great manufac- 
turing center. 


FREE SITES for factories 











are offered by The Excelsior ft o 4 bhi E 3 Edison. For full information and a 
z vt o TEEG i = handsome picture showing the sho 
Park Land Co. LS LY Aman A a = Edison and Tacoma, address - 


P. 0. Box 943, Tacoma. THE BXOCELSIOR PARK LAND CO. posseixr. soy, cont manager. 
THE PI ONEER L LO Ww SPEED HIGH GRADE MACHINES. 


Perret « Electric e Motors, 


All Sizes for all Purposes. Thousands now in Use. 


Perret Electric Light System. 


Complete Apparatus for Isolated Plants. 








THE ELEKTRON MANUFACTURING CO, 


Springfield, Mass. New York Office, 89 Liberty St. 
F. J. RENZ, Agent, - - 360 Minnesota Street, St. Paul, Minn. 
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S py, 


Unequaled for Cleanliness, 
Durability, Simplicity and Economy. 


Manufactured by 


THE ST. PAUL STOVE WORKS, 


St. Paul, Minn. 


Our Works are now in full operation and we are prepared 
to execute orders prorptly. 


Send for Catalogue and Prices, 





FRANK J. HECKER, President. C. L. FREER, Vice Pres’t and Treas. 


PENINSULAR CAR CO, 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Freight Cars of all Classes. Car Wheels and Castings. 
Capacity, 30 Cars per day. 





AARON FRENCH, Chairman Geo. W. Morris, Gen’! Man’r. D. C. NOBLE, Sec’y & Treas. 
Juius E. FRENCH, Vice Chairman. P. N. FRENCH, General Superintendent. 


THE A. FRENCH SPRING CO., Limited, 


PITTSBURGH, PHNN. 
Elliptic and Spiral Springs of Every Description. 


NEW YORK, 88 Boreel Building. BOSTON, 52 Mason Building. CHICAGO, Phoenix Building. 


BARNEY & SMITH MFG COMPANY, 


Manufacturers of. 


Sleeping Cars, Passenger Cars, Freight Cars, 


Caboose, Baggage, Mail, Express and Hand Cars, 
Progs, Car Wheels, Castings of all kinds. 


R.J. BARNEY, Pros. J.D. PLATT, Vico Pres't & Treas DAYTON, OHIO. 


A.M. KITTREDGE, Sup’t. F. E. SMITH, Sec’y. 
E.E.BARNEY. A.C. BARNEY. 


The ROBERT W. HUNT & CO,BUREAU OF INSPECTION, TESTS AND CONSULTATION. 


INSTRUCTION of Rails,, Fish Plates, Cars and other Railway Materials, Chemical and Physical Laboratories. 
ANALYsI18 of Ores, Irons, Steels and Oils. CONSULTATION on Iron and Steel Metallurgy and Construction. 
tg hem THE RooKERy, CHICAGO. Branch Offices, Hamilton Building, PITTSBURG; No. 328 Chestnut 
Street, PHILADELPHIA; No. 80 Broadway, NEw yom. 
ROBERT W. Hunt, M.Am. Soc. ©. E., M.Am. Inst. M. 
Joun J. CONE, 44 DY rof Tests; A.W. Fizro, paee 
Wa. P.GRoNAU,C.E.; D. W. MCNAvGHER, C. E mk 











, M.Am. Soe. M. E., late Gen. Sup. Troy Steel and trom Oe ‘0. 
4a mn G.W.G. Ferris, C. E.; JAMESC Mag et 
orthwestern Agents for Riehle Bros. Te sting Machines 














JAMES GREEN, Pres. Gro. 8. EpGELL, Vice Pres. G. L. Gortz, Sec’y. 


HELMBACHER FORGE & ROLLING MILL CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Bar Iron, Forgings, 


ST. LOvUIS, MO. 


Links and Pins. 


Quality our Speciaity. 


Car Axels, 


H.C. McNarn, N. W. Agent. 











Astoria, 
which 


RELICS OF THE CLAM- EATERS.— Near 


Or., there is a deposit of clam shells 
covers an area of over four acres and is piled in 
places to a depth of ten feet. The amount of 
shells is incalculable. Over 1,000 loads have 
been hauled away to but that 
amount is hardly noticed in the diminution‘of 
the immense heap. [rom time to time 
the old clam eating tribes that made that place 
their headquarters are found. A party recently 
found a clam opener. It was mude from a whale’s 
tooth, is about eight inches long and is ground 
sharpat the end. There 
of soil on top of these immense clam beds on 
which grow fir trees, some of them 400 years old. 
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AFTER NINE YEARS.—Nine years ago, said 
Rev. Mr. Thompson, I married a couple in Bis- 
marck, and they immediately secured a home 
from Uncle Sam near this city. I was at their 
home last Sunday for dinner. I found them pos- 
sessed of 480 acres of land in fee simple, a com- 
fortable home, a good and other out- 
buildings; all manner of farm machinery, about 
fifty head of horses, and 150 head of cattle, and 
a fine crop growing on the land. Besides this, 
there is a bank account—all acquired in nine 
years. That couple is Mr. and Mrs. John Beal. 
They have everything that one could wish for to 
make a comfortable home, and all made right 
here in Burleigh County, where there 
opportunity for thousands of new settlers to do 
the same thing.— Bismarck Tribune. 
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BEER DIGESTS OYSTERS.—-An interesting ex- 
periment was made the other day by a Washing- 
ton physician to determine the relative effect of 
whiskey and lager beer upon the digestion of 
food inthe hnman stomach. As oysters are re- 
garded as self-digesting food, two fine specimens 
were selected, one being placed in a glassful of 
beer and the other in a similar vessel about half 
full of whiskey. 
remain in their respective receptacles all night. 
In the morning they were examined by the 
physician, who found that the bivalve which had 
been placed in the beer had dissolved, with the 
exception of the tough and indigestible heart, 
while the oyster in the whiskey had shrunk to 
half its natural size and was almost as tough as 
sole leather, no dissolution whatever having 
taken place. This novel experiment is regarded 
with much interest in medical circles. 
can Analyst. 
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WILD HorseEs.—In an area of about fifteen 
miles square below Trout Creek there 
timated to be a band of at least 750 wild horses, 
which are not only eating off the ranges, but 
becoming a more direct source of loss to stock 
owners. As an instance of this kind a mare 
belonging to Mr. George Barclay and valued at 
$150, together with a valuable filly, were enticed 
into the band recently. The government so far, 
though several times petitioned, 
posed to tackle the wild horse question or give 
permission to settlers to shoot down these miser- 
able cayuses, thinking that they are all claimed 
by the Indians. The Indians, however, 
much injured by them as the whites and fre- 
quently shoot them down. All false sentiment 
should be put aside in a case of this kind and 
permission given fora general roundup by both 
whites and Indians, to take place at a stated date. 
If this is allowed, the wild horse farce; will be put 
toan end without ceremony.-- Vernon (L.C.) News. 
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“Spokane, the Beautiful,” 


Is to-day the most prosperous young city on the Pacific 
Coast. It has grown to 82,000 population in fourteen 
years. Agriculturally it has no equal in cities of this size 
on the Pacific Coast, or in the United States. The 
climate is unequaled, Its death rate is the lowest in the 
United States. It has no rival city within 400 miles. 
Its tributary country last year produced $27,000,c00 
worth of gold, silver, lead, wheat, oats and barley. It 
It has just 
given a free right-of-way worth $500,000 to the Great 
Northern Railway. It has now three transcontinental rail- 
roads and connection with a fourth—eight railroads alto- 
gether. 


has the best water-power on the continent. 


Three hundred miles of railroad are now under 
construction in its immediate vicinity, giving employment 
to 5,000 men. It is the center of unparalleled activity, 
mining, farming and general development. It is the best 
place in the U/nited States for men of moderate means, 
If you want the richest farming land in the country, or 


want to go into manufacturing, or mining, or gardening, 
or dairying, or if you want to loan money or make gen- 
eral investments, come to Spokane. The East is flooded 
with advertisements of ambitious young cities west of 
the Rocky Mountains that are without surrounding 
resources. 

Investigate before you act. Do not waste your money 
on worthless town lots. Learn the exact facts by corre- 
spondence or personal observation. The best way is to 
It will 
pay you to do so, for here you will find a new and 


wonderful world. 


make a visit to this country and see for yourself. 


Stop at Spokane. Nothing would please us so well 
as to have our friends in the East come out and see this 
beautiful city and its surrounding country. You can 
reach Spokane by the Great Northern, the Northern 
Pacific, the Union Pacific, or Canadian Pacific. 


For more detailed information, address: 


A. M. CANNON, Banker; CLOUGH & GRAVES, Real Estate Agents; 
ALICE HOUGHTON & CO., Real Estate Agts.; H. L. MOODY & BRO., Real Estate Agts.; 
ALONZO M. MURPHEY & CO., Bankers; NORTHWEST MINING & AGRICULTURAL CO., 


or, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, Spokane, Wash. 


























BIRDSEYE VIEW OF THE FALLS AND FACTORIES, SPOKANE.—Copyright by"L. C. Dillman. 





SPOKANE, WASHINGTON. 


L. C. DILLMAN 


Handles the largest and finest por- 
tion of the business and residence 
property in the city of Spokane, com- 
prising the following additions, lying 
within 2,000 feet of the Post Office, 
with all equipments, graded streets, 
electric railways, electric lights, water, 
etc, : 


The First Addition to the Fourth 
Addition to Railroad Addition. 


The First Addition to the Third 
Addition to Railroad Addition. 


The Second Addition to the Third 
Addition to Railroad Addition. 


The best improved residence prop- 
erty: 
Cliff Park Addition, 
Sinto’s Addition, 
Ross Park, 


and the choicest residence property in 
any part of the city, as well as all the 
Town Sites on the line of the Great 
Northern Railway between Kalispell, 
Montana, and the Pacific Coast. 


The Great Northern Railway runs 
through the agricultural as well as the 
mineral sections of Montana, Idaho and 
Washington, affording ample opportunity 
for thorough investigation as to the re- 
sources and unquestionable growth of the 


following towns located along the line: 


Bonner’s Ferry, Idaho, destined to be 
the largest city in the Pan-handle of Idaho, 
and the supply point for the upper and 
lower Kootenai mining country ; 


Newport, Wash., located in the Meta- 
line mining district, and the head of 
navigation on the Pend d‘Oreille River, 
with magnificent waterpower, in a lumber 
district unequalled in the Northwest; 


Harrington, Wash., located in the Big 
Bend farming district, in Lincoln County, 
producing 5,000,000 bushels of wheat alone ; 
and a city on the Columbia River on the 
eastern slope of the Cascade Mountains. 


Correspondence solicited and information freely 
gwen; special attention given to Eastern inquiries, 








